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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


There still exist large masses of material, 
interesting and abundant, but little known and 
difficult to procure, for the history and illustration 
not only of celebrated Courts and epochs, but of 
the lives of the illustrious individuals which ren- 
dered them famous. 

This fact, and the favourable reception accorded 
the Court Memoir Scries, encourages me to believe 
that, while that series will continue to appear un- 
intf^rrnptedly, one of a supplemental character, to be 
distinguished as the ‘‘Historic Memoir Series,” 
would be received with favour and appreciation, g.nd 
bo found deserving of equal success, 

I have, thcr6forc, determined upon the publica- 
tion of such a series of individual or personal 
narratives of celebrities under the distinctive title 
just given. /I 

Each volume will be carefully edited, and, as 
heretofore, each issue liinited to l^'ive Hundred 
copies. 

The new series again commences . with an 
account of the principal eij/ents of the life of the 
Empress Josephine. The .sjubject is one of undying 
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interest. Her devotion to her husband and her 
adopted country, the self-abnegation of this illus- 
trious woman, whom, in the words of the Emperor 
Alexander, “ France hath surnamed ‘ the Good,’ ’’ 
invest the touching story with irresistible fascination. 

On the other hand, the fresh light thrown 
upon the circumstances of the divorce, and the 
elucidation of many of the hidden springs of con- 
duct on the part of one who imagined himself 
destined to become the Master of the Universe, 
will unquestionabl}' prove valuable to the historian. 

This narrative, which may be regarded as com- 
plementary to the “ Court Memoirs ” of Madame 
Ducrest, already published, is written in an affecting 
and sympathetic manner by Mdllc. Le Normand. 
It is enriched with t,opions notes, for many of 
which documents owing their origin to the ICmpress 
herself have furnished tie material. 

The work originall)' appeared in French in 
i8i8, and comprises the whole period of the 
Empress’s life. An American, Jacob M. Howard, 
translated it into English in 1848, and it was then 
published in Philadelphia. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1852. Since that date, these Memoirs 
have not until now appe 'ed in English. 

This edition has been prepared from the first 
of those above mentioned, many notes, which, it 
is trusted, will’ enhance its value, having been 
added. 


London, 315/ July, 1895. 



DEDICATORY LETTER 


To His Majesty Alexander, Emperor op all the 
Kussias, King op Poland. 


Sire, — Your Majesty, wholly occupied in promoting 
the happiness of your subjects, daily adds to your fame 
the glory which is reflected by enlightened princes who 
deign to protect literature and the arts ; but the trump 
of fame will never cease to repeat — future generations 
will learn with surprise and admiration — the fact that 
Your Majesty, anxious to establish, in a durable manner, 
the happiness of nations, tore himself from a people by 
whom he was adored, to achieve the overthrow and 
humiliation of that celebrated man who had reached the 
summit of power, and established his empire on the ruiiis 
of republican factions. How did he reach that elevation? 
What did he do to attain so much greatness ? Surely 
4ie was gifted with an active, energetic mind, a capacity 
rfor great things. He was not among the murderers of 
bis King; and yet the blood of the virtuous Louis XVI. 
was the original cement of the throne of the modern 
Gengis-Khan. For years had; France stood in need of a 
master. Her citizens were (jlepressed and discouraged. 
Napoleon, environed with military glory, appeared ; he 
astonished all ; and the dij(fercfet parties which, in 1814, 
united to overthrow him, then ^1 concurred in the estab- 
lishment of his power. V 


The dark policy of I- 3 onapart|e 


knew no arbiter but the 
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sword. Strength enabled him to overcome virtue ; and 
justice, often down-trodden, disappeared beneath the con- 
queror’s steel. 

Precious monuments and museums attested the con- 
queror’s taste for magnificence and luxury, enriched as 
he was by the spoils of Europe ; but * the giant who 
sought to rule the whole world was not even master of 
his own will. A slave to the caprices of his flatterers, 
he often fell into their snares without perceiving them. 
At a time when fortune seemed to favour Napoleon, while 
he still thought himself happy and successful, unforeseen 
reverses overtook him, and extinguished, by degrees, the 
brightness of his glory. He surely might have displayed 
more courage in adversity ; but he was not endowed with 
that constancy which characterises and forms a hero. His 
movements were out of the ordinary line ; they were by 
turns brilliant, obscure, bold, pusillanimous, changeful, 
incomprehensible. The future alone will show the true 
cause which impelled him, and the real object he wished 
to attain. 

Your Majesty has presented to the world a sublime 
spectacle of kindness and generosity. When your enemy’s 
vessel was under full sail you deigned to warn him of the 
hidden rocks which lay in his course; and when he had 
hurled himself into the abyss, you stretched forth a help- 
ing hand to the people of France. Master of their capital, 
you saved it, actuated by the interests with which a bravqi 
and unhappy people inspired you. The illustrious grand- . 
son of the immortal Catherine wore upon our ramparts the 
loops of Minerva only to protect our arts, our workshops, 
our academies, and to diffuse around him sentiments of 
joy and admiration. From age to age will, our contempo- 
raries and our posterity recall those memorable events. 
Men will never forget the august and generous Alex- 
ander deigned to visit the forsaken wife of Bonaparte, 
and that, in honouring h^?r with his presence, he proved 
how much and how sincerely he admired her, not only 
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for the good she had done, but the evil she had prevented 
in the country which was hei home. 

Such evidences of Your Majesty’s especial kindness were 
a healing balm to the wounds of her afflicted heart ; they 
soothed the last troubled moments of her life; and when 
she left this world — a world in which she had nothing more 
to expect or to hope — she had, at least, the consolation of 
carrying with her, into the tomb, the consciousness of 
having relieved misfortune ; and also that other conscious- 
ness, still dearer to every feeling heart — as she herself said 
with her dying breath — of never having caused a tear to flow. 

The Secret Memoirs of her life’, which I am about to 
publish, were, in a great measure, prepared by herself, and 
this is the reason which has determined me to place them 
under the special protection of Your Majesty. I have 
presumed to dedicate them, less to the Sovereign of all the 
Russias, than to that enlightened man who needs not the 
radiance of a throne to add to the splendour of his cha- 
racter; it is to the philosophic hero who, after having 
furnished to kings examples of true policy, and to warriors 
high evidences of attainment in their art, might dictate, 
even to the best writers, lessons of true taste and refinement. 

Permit me to hope that the work which I have the 
honour to present to you, may make its appearance under 
the auspices and patronage of the greatest of Sovereigns. 

But, Sire, however you may regard this request, you 
have here before you the historical collection which 
Josephine undertook. She consecrated it to France, and 
I lay this homage at the feet of Your Majesty. Although 
the different epochs in the private and public life of the 
first wife of Bonaparte may appenr like detached sketches, 
yet it will be found that they arl so connected together by 
a succession of events, prepares by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, as to be all founded, so td speak, one upon another. 
Allow me to hope, Sire, that youlJwill find the moral of the 
work at once touching, consoling^ religious, and eminently 
philosophical. 

VOL. I 


h 
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Prince ! born to promote the happiness of nations, 
Destiny, which sometimes seems to conceal, in obscurity, 
those bright geniuses whose labours contribute to illustrate 
the reign of* princes, has reserved a particular glory for that 
of YouV Majesty ! Awake ! shade of Josephine, awake 
from the sleep of the tomb. Now, more than ever, do 1 
stand in need of thine aid ! How shall I, without thee, feill 
to mind all the great deeds which do honour to Alexancfi^, 
and transmit his virtues and his fame to an impartial pos- 
terity ? Oh, for the genius of the immortal Maro ! — then 
would I, like him, sing your praises “ at dawn and dewy 
eve.*’^ But there is no force nor richness of style that will 
suffice to paint, 1 will not say with brilliancjr bat with 
fidelity, the great actions which you have performed. Yet 
I may be permitted to say, without offence to Your 
Majesty, that the glory of those actions does not eclipse 
that which you have acquired by protecting and defending 
the rights of a nation as warlike as France, intoxicated 
by great successes, yet fortunate, indeed, and proud to 
acknowledge the fact that to you they are indebted for 
the olive branch of peace, and the preservation of their 
rich and vast territory. . ' 

Seated upon a throne where the world with admiration 
beholds you, the fires of your genius will enlighten and 
electrify your subjects ; for ’tis by the examples of heroes 
that great men are formed. , The arts that you have trans- 
planted into your empire will one day form the principal 
basis of the prosperity of \ your estates, and become the 
cause of that veneration which gratitude will engrave upon 
all hearts, to the memory of so enlightened and benevolent 
a Prince. The sons of fa^^e shall astonish the future with 
the story of your great ) deeds, and delight to extol the 
glorious actions which h£,^ve already signalised your reign, 
and those which are yet tcj give it additional lustre. They 
will say, “ His country b^>asted of his clemency, the grace- 


I Te veniente die, te dejpcendeste canebat.*— Gtoygirs, lib. iv. 
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fulness of his manners, the v/isdom of his counsels. She 
will for ever celebrate his triumphs, arid the innumerable 
blessings he has lavished upon her.” The voije of poetry 
shall proclaim to the world that, under his reign, the 
people enjoyed a wise and just liberty, and that by his 
munificence, the germs of talent and art are daily de- 
veloping themselves throughout the vast Empire of all 
the Russias. 

Condescend, great Prince, to receive benignly my sin- 
cere homage, and the assurance of the profound respect 
with which I am, 

Your Majesty’s most humble 

and most obedient servant, . 

Lenormand. 


\ Reply to the foregoing,'] 

[Letter addressed to Mademoiselle Lenormand, by order 
Df His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Alexander.] 

, His Imperial Majesty having been made acquainted 
with the letter which you have addressed to him, has 
charged me to testify to you, Mademoiselle, his thanks 
for the work you have sent him ; he accepts with pleasure^ 
the dedication of the “ Historical Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine^' and presents to you, as a souvenir, a ring 
enriched ‘with diamonds. In fulfilling his orders by these 
presents, I hasten to thank you for the copy of your works 
which you have sent me, and tp express to you my high 
respects. I 

(Signed) ^e Prince Valkousky. 

(1336, Aix-la-Chapelle, the 6th — i8tj| Oct., 1818. 

To Mademoiselle IwCnormand.) 
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PREFACE 


I AM about to recount to Frenchmen the principal 
events in the life of Josephine. Perhaps, alas ! I attempt 
a task beyond my strength ; but what mortal so well 
knows himself as not to undertake too much ? Yet I 
shall not have to reproach myself with having omitted 
any effort to merit the approbation of the people she 
loved. Should I not attain it, I shall be doubly afflicted ; 
for, in whatever I say, I aim only to speak the truth, 
not solely for the honour of speaking it, bijt because 
truth is useful to men. If I sometimes happen to wander 
from it I shall find in my errors some consoling motives. 
For the rest, if I have deceived myself, and if any of 
my principles be not conformable to the general interest, 
it will be an (error of the head, but not of the heart ; 
and I declare in advance that I disavow them. 

It is pleasant to read a good book ; but it is not so 
very easy to write one. The first condition, and the one 
which is the most rarely observed, is unity of object and 
interest ; the second, and which must be reconciled with 
the first, is to describe events well, and to seize the 
different shades of each jiicture. I ask only one favour 
of the reader, and that ir, to understand before he con- 
demns me, to follow ouf. - the chain of my ideas — to be 
my judge, and not my afccuser. This request is not the 
effect of a rash confidence. 

Some of my maxims may seem adventurous. Should 
certain critics believe them false, I beg them to consider, 
while they condemn theifi, that the most useful discoveries 
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are often due only to the boldness of endeavour, and that 
the fear of advancing an error ought not to deter us from 
prosecuting our search after truth. In vain do weak and 
cowardly men seek to proscribe truth by giving to it the 
odious name of licence ; for such is human frailty, that 
there is no truth which may not become dangerous. Yet, 
woe to the man who shall, on that account, deprive man- 
kind of it ! I repeat, the moment the investigation of 
certain truths shall be interdicted in France, it will not 
be permitted to utter truths of any kind. Unhappily, 
there are some men indefatigable in their ambition, who 
will never give over ; who persist in believing that truth 
can never make itself heard, and that courage in a his- 
torian does not suffice to make him respected. 

How many powerful persons were there who figured 
at Napoleon’^ Court, and who, under the idea that -it is 
sometimes wise to conceal the truth, wished to banish 
it from the earth ! But I intend to strip off the veil 
which conceals those crafty politicians ; I will paint the 
ancient courtiers, who — 

“ ’Neath Caesar’s eye, composed their face to smiles." 

Among ‘ the qualities of the heart, according to my 
ideas, that which will always most challenge our admira- 
tion, is that elevation of soul Which scorns to tell a lie ; 
errors cease to be dangerous While it is permitted to com- 
bat them. Discussion exposes them, and they soon fall 
into the depths of oblivion, while truth alone remains 
supernatant upon the vast surface of ages. 

When one is, about to design plans for building, he 
does not content himself with an examination of the 
house which he inhabits ; he, goes abroad and views 
the winding walks of some sihiling and fertile garden, 
which furnish the leading Ideal — or wanders forth amid 
romantic scenery. He creates around him the most 
novel and varied prospects. ^Thus, when we open a 
book on morals, or set about sketching history, we must 
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leave the narrow circle of our previous ideas and place 
ourselves in a point of view where we may survey the 
whole range of events and of human passions. The 
Memoirs of Josephine cannot, I am persuaded, fail to 
present to the mind of the reader reflections which are 
new and interesting, and to furnish aid in the study of 
the human heart. 

They will renew the memory of the first wife of the 
most astonishing man of his age. A new world will be 
opened to those who shall deign to perilse them. I see 
the tears fall from their eyes, and their souls catch new 
inspiration, as they peruse the important events I am 
about to narrate. I pity those who, more severe than 
posterity can with justice be, shall dare blacken the public 
life of a woman who, by a freak of Fortune’s wheel, that 
never ceases its revolutions, was borne uphvards to one 
of the mightiest thrones in the universe. Bonaparte pre- 
tended not to be subject to the opinions of men. Alas! 
his interest and ambition destroyed in a moment the charm 
of his existence and sundered the bonds which united him 
to Josephine. Is it possible that his courtiers could have 
succeeded in their guilty projects had he possessed the 
courage to withdraw from their influence ? At- that epoch 
every obstacle vanished beneath his tread ; he thought 
himself able to oppose a serene brow to the storm, and 
brave in their turn both men and destiny. Josephine’s 
love for that remarkable man, her too blind confidence 
in the means he possessed, finally induced her to applaud 
his designs. But never did she share that boundless 
power whose weight hung so heavily upon an unhappy 
people. 

Permit me to describe Josephine such as she presented 
herself to my imaginatiotf); that is, at the age when, still 
young, she lost her first^ husband. There was an ex- 
pression of sadness about* her countenance, giving her an 
appearance of melancholy. Her mind was filled with 
recollections of the past ; she knew perfectly the part 
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she had acted, but was then ignorant of what she was 
one day to perform. 

Her bearing was noble, her stature majestic ; she was 
nevertheless kind and compassionate, enamoured of glory, 
which she hoped to espouse — if I may be allowed the ex- 
^ pression — in the person of the man who was to engage her 
affections. 

With pleasure shall I describe her maternal love, the 
heroic courage which she displayed at the period of her 
divorce. I shall relate the most secret of her life. 

I shall speak of the enthusiasm of that admirable woman 
for whatever bore an impress of the sublime ; of her 
husband’s crooked policy, and of her respect for certain 
illustrious but unfortunate persons. 

Josephine had a kind of towering pride in her composi- 
tion. The love of the beautiful exalted her soul, -and 
whatever was noble and generous was sure to obtain her 
favour. 

She possessed, moreover, but without any show, the 
art of captivating hearts. By means of her goodness, 
and the graciousness of her demeanour, she conciliated 
even the enemies of her second husband. Instead of 
leaving him upon a throne, surrounded by abysses, in 
which sleepless crime kept watch in the hope of dragging 
him into the depths, she gained him friends and- parti- 
sans, who became his firmest supporters. 

I shall also enquire whether it was a subject of reproach 
for Bonaparte to have forgotten the debt of gratitude he 
owed to Josephine. ’Tis the ordinary effect of ambition 
to destroy the natural sentiments of the heart, and to 
hide them beneath a veil of black ingratitude. Soon, too 
soon, did he realise the dream phich it w^as his duty to 
banish from his mind : he cKose a new companion. 
Unhappy Maria Louisa 1 Thin^ august father, to ensure 
the tranquillity of his empire, Ansented to give to his 
daughter a master as he ham given one to himself, 
by associating Napoleon in thA empire of the world. 
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Josephine witnessed the triumph of her rival, without 
making the slightest attempt to disturb her repose. The 
loss of her husband was sufficient of itself to render her 
insensible to whatever passed around her. Nothing but 
great passions produce extreme suffering and lasting 
sorrow. She remained several days buried in profounds 
meditation ; but to the recollections of the heart, which 
seemed to overcome her, she joined the noblest fortitude, 
the most patient resignation. A new Ariadne, she seemed 
to forget the perfidious Theseus who had abandoned her. 
And yet she uttered in secret her prayers for a husband 
who was perjured to his vows. 

Alone at Malmaison, Josephine no longer took notice 
of the agitating factions of the times, nor the increasing 
popular disturbances ; she heard not the long-stifled groans 
of the people, nor the preparations of the nations for the 
tumult of arms. Afar from the frightful spectacle of so 
many evils, and the appalling arrangements to remedy 
them; far from the headlong and criminal manoeuvres 
by which her husband’s political system devoted men to 
mutual destruction, and opposed fury to fury, her heart, 
wholly consecrated to doing good, preferred the silent, 
but instructive, communion of the children of Nature to 
the society of courtiers, who thronged in multitudes 
around her. She might have been seen breathing, in its 
voluptuous freshness, the morning air in the poplar’s silent 
shade, round which the rose and the honeysuckle entwined 
themselves, hanging lil^e rich crowns above her head. 
Here, with pencil in hand, she would sketch the various 
pictures which Nature unfolded to her view. Her imagi- 
nation would speed its flight towards that happy isle, the 
witness of the bright c^ys of her childhood — days the 
memory of which she kived to cherish. Here her heart 
melted with tenderness;! here she poured forth her tears 
as she reflected upon tne past. And yet, even here, she 
began to enjoy a momentary felicity. For fifteen years 
she was thought to be the happiest of women ; she seemed 
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seated for ever upon the car of Fortune ; and yet a day, a 
single day, had already sufficed to scatter all those seduc- 
tive illusions. Thus, alas ! the years roll on. 

Although she must have felt the necessity of banishing 
alJ memory of her irreparable loss, she, nevertheless, at 
times, grasped an enchanted cup, from which she drew 
long draughts of nectar; still was she sensible to the 
pleasure of being loved, and was ravished with delight 
when she heard, confidentially, that the new spouse of 
Bonaparte appeared not to occupy in his heart the same 
place as herself. 

During her moments of leisure at Malmaison, she 
sketched the different events of her life; she preserved 
the most secret particulars of her husband’s reign, and 
destined those precious manuscripts for posterity. I will 
fulfil her most cherished vow. With such materials I 
am permitted to undertake this interesting work. Would 
that, for its execution, I held the insinuating, persuasive 
pen of the immortal author of “ Malthide.” But, though 
unsustained by such advantages, I shall offer, at least, to 
my readers several chapters written entirely by Josephine’s 
own hand; and, as a complement to the work, they will, 
I trust, content themselves with the curious notes which 
she deposited in my hands. 

O ye who are still plucking the flowers of youth — 
noble Eugene, kind-hearted Ilortense — ye whose minds 
are still surrounded by the dark clouds which conceal 
your future lot ; ye who, to heroic sentiments, unite 
the celestial enthusiasm of private virtue; may the ex- 
ample of your illustrious mother lead you ever to sustain 
becomingly the reverses of fortund, and make you- sensible 
of this important truth, that^ V^ithout the resources of 
genius and sentiment, a man is poor in the midst of 
treasures, and alone in the midst If society ! 

Permit me, children of Josephine — permit me, at least, 
to present to posterity the history of her life; permit me 
to display the picture of her heailt, and the annals of the 
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times in which she lived. To men I will resign the 
perilous career of politics; but I will not suffer certain 
authors with impunity to sharpen the dart of satire 
against the memory of a woman whom they ought to 
adore. I shall endeavour to avoid the shoals which 
surround me on every side. Too just to be influenced 
by fear, I shall invoke the testimony of those who, like 
myself, knew how to appreciate her understanding, the 
charms of her conversation, and the pleasures of- her 
society. My principal object is, not only to awaken in- 
teresting reflections in the minds of Frenchmen, but, like 
her, to inspire them with the love of whatever is great, 
noble and generous. And let those who, following in the 
footsteps of her husband, dare still to entertain the luck- 
less and fatal ambition of reigning over a divided people, 
learn from her what are the hidden rocks among which 
they sail. 

I shall likewise enter into some details connected with 
the too famous affair of her divorce. As I am afraid to . 
have my readers misled by false conjectures, and as they 
may not, from a want of proper investigation, be able to 
unravel a mystery which ,is covered with an impenetrable 
veil, I have endeavoured to shed some light upon that in- 
teresting but distressing portion of her life. ' 

In doing this I ma^ present the cup of consolation to 
wives who, like her, have experienced those fearful dreams 
which leave nothing behind but long despair, their last and 
only prospect for the future. 

I think that even envy will hardly impute to me a dis- 
position to wound the feelings of anyone who has had 
relations with Josephine. In these her Secret Memoirs, she 
considers no man in his individual character, but treats of 
men and nations in general. This should shelter her from 
the attacks of malignity.. It will be perceived, in reading 
the work, that she lov^jis the French, and desires their 
happiness, without hatred or contempt towards any of theib 
in particular. 
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Josephine was deeply affected by the innumerable 
chronicles which obtained circulation in France, after her 
husband’s downfall. “ I have seen,” said she, “ the hateful 
mask beneath which envy delights to hide itself. I have 
seen the infamous veil with which hate sought to cover 
itself ; and I have thought it my duty to rend them away. 

“ Though I may be accused of seeking to justify the 
man whom all Europe at present condemns, I shall not, at 
least, be suspected of having, like many others, admired his 
errors, and endeavoured to encourage him in the dark road 
of his political system. When I possessed his confidence, 
I never ceased to urge him to follow the primary impulses 
of his heart — a heart which often, often dreamed of the 
Jiappiness of France, which he had so many means to secure. 
Flatterers precipitated him into a volcano, and those same 
men will, perhaps, hereafter draw other princes into the 
same abyss. Traitors only change masks ; they adopt all 
colours without distinction. They will, undoubtedly, yet 
be exposed in the face of the world, but it v^ill be too late 
for the security of France. In vain,” said Josephine, 
“ should I seek to conceal from posterity the names of 
those cowardly beings who have changed with my fortune, 
and v/hose culpable indifference I here arraign, though with 
a feeling of moderation and generosity, I know I have 
had some ungrateful friends, whose open abandonment of 
me has inflicted deep wounds upon my heart. I could wish 
to have my afflictions understood, but I am afraid to fix an 
eternal stain upon certain names Which I am anxious to 
shield from opprobrium ; nor will F stoop to environ even 
with the celebrity of disgrace certain wretches in the shape 
of men, envious of my spoils, or if the feeble portion of 
power I ever retained over the mind of Bonaparte. There 
were some of those cowards who, at the time of my repu- 
diation, had the audacity to demand my exile into Italy; 
others, equally hypocritical, but niore cruel, thronged to 
Malmaison, and insulted the victin!^ ; they rejoiced to see 
the dagger already rankling in a woimded heart, and praised 
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the hand which had placed it there, treating my misfortune 
as a crime, and his abuse of power as the chastisement of 
the Deity ! ” 

Whoever, in fine, shall follow out all the circumstances 
of the life of Josephine while the wife of Napoleon, will 
discover that her character evinced enough of firmness and 
energy to merit the attention of the historian and the love 
of the P'rench people ; and this is surely a sufficient recom- 
pense for her having sat upon a usurped throne. 

This work will justify its title of “ Historical and Secret 
Memoirs.*' Though the embellishments belong to the 
author, the characters and events belong to history. 


josephinp: to her children 

My dear Children, — I myself have taken care of your 
education ; I have taught you to scorn alike pain and 
riches ; to stand less in fear of torture, nay, of death itself, 
than of the reproaches of conscience. I have pointed out 
to you the means of shunning luxury, especially the cor- 
rupting pleasures; to exercise courage in misfortune, and 
to regard injustice, falsehood, ingratitude, cowardice, and 
effeminacy, as disgraceful and despicable. I have taught 
you lessons of humanity and disinterestedness, of firmness 
in repelling an insult, and have enjoined it on you to serve 
your country. I have accustomed you to speak the truth 
boldly, and to show yourselves enemies of all adulation. 
To teach you these things, my children, I did not wait for 
you to reach even the age of childhood ; but the moment 
I perceived in you the first sparks of reason, I hastened to 
instil them into your minds. Hardly had you beheld your 
eighth summer, when I ^discovered that you began to fulfil 
my hopes. Like the soft wax, which, in the hands of a 
skilful artist, takes whatever form he seeks to give it, 
youth, at the voice of its guide, commences its journey 
either in the right or in the wrong path, embraces with 
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{'earnestness the part of virtue, or attaches itself to the 
L seductive exteriors of vice. 

No one can bring up a child better than a tender and 
enlightened mother; and it becomes her who has not 
leisure for that occupation, which is at limes both pleasant 
and painful, to bestow the greatest attention on the choice 
of the persons to whom she confides her children. As the 
minute attentions of the gardener contribute to the birth 
and perfection of the children of Flora, so does the care of 
the instructor develop and direct the character and talents 
of the pupil. 

Gloomy symptoms of popular discontent had long fore- 
told the frightful revolution which precipitated France into 
the depths of calamity. At that time, my children, you 
seemed to be the only solace of your afflicted mother. 
Your ingenuous tenderness made you contrive, every day, 
some new means to assuage her sorrows. You knew how 
to divert and console me, by means of your gaiety and the 
charms of your conversation. Early was 1 tried in the 
school of adversity. To complete my accumulated mis- 
fortunes, 1 was doomed to see my husband sent to prison 
at the moment I had regained his confidence. I had done 
everything to merit his esteem — I was about to pluck some 
of the flowers that spring up alonig the pathway of life, 
when, suddenly, the Reign of Terror set in with all its 
violence. The throne was overturned, the of our 
warriors were cut down by the rei^olutionary scythe, and 
M. de Beauharnais, like many others, fell beneath the 
weight of the laurels that adorneej his brow. 

To escape death or deportation j the most of our friends 
betook themselves to flight, and, In the depths of woods, 
in solitary hovels, found an asylum which the towns and 
cities, a prey to party fury, no longer afforded; others 
quitted France. I myself was ciie of the victims of the 
distressing events which followep. The estate of your 
father consisted of several dwelli|gs, but his income was 
annihilated by the disasters whicfi visited almost all our 
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colonies, and by the law of sequestration. On leaving the , 
prison only one resource was open to me, that of rising to 1 
my task often before day ; sustained by the hope of being 
useful to you, I earned with some difficulty enough to 
supply our primary wants. 

You may, perhaps, imagine that in such a sad situation 
I ' felt unhappy ; not so. I fulfilled that sacred duty not 
as a task ; the very occupation it afforded became dear to 
me, and created in my heart sources of the purest enjoy- 
ment. To work for my children opened to me a way of 
happiness, which, till then, I had not known. 

You, my son, were born with a thirst for knowledge; 
study was for you only an aniusement, which you preferred 
to all the sports peculiar to your age. I attended to all 
your lessons, and raised you in that simplicity which be- 
fitted the times we lived in. For that reason, I promptly 
took away from you the book of Heraldry. Of what 
service would it then have been to you to understand the 
different armorial bearings, the Champs de Guenles^ the 
simples, the pals, the besants, &c. ? All those words had 
become barbarous, and might no longer be sounded in the 
ears of the enemies of kings. Besides, I had taught you 
that it is not birth which opens the road to fame. As 
the feeble lark mounts up from his resting-place on the 
earth towards the heavens, so may a man, though born 
a shepherd (if possessed of native worth), travel all the 
paths of military glory, and reach the most distinguished 
rank. 

Eugene, you were raised amidst the dust of camps; 
you esteemed it an honour, while occupying inferior 
stations, to be obedient to youi superiors ; you constantly 
observed the discipline ■' of a soldier; in battle, you ever 
preserved that presence ^f mind and that moderation which 
are so necessary ; and when honour, or the interest of 
your country, required,' you confronted with coolness the 
greatest dangers ; anc^ you have ever fought for the 
general weal. Beyond; this no one is required to go; the 
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warrior who rashly exposes himself spreads confusion in 
: the ranks, and often occasions disorder through the whole 
army. ' Promoted to the rank of general, aware that 
courage in a chief is a powerful incitement to the soldier, 
you displayed your own at the head of our armies ; you 
did not then forget what you had practised in inferior 
grades. You remembered that the- warrior who commands 
ought to show himself a model to all who are to obey; 
and you ever furnished such a model. If you have dis- 
tinguished yourself in numerous engagements ; if, following 
in the footsteps of your illustrious father, you have acquired 
the reputation of a hero, your glory, like his, will never 
be effaced. But, my son, never forget to protect the 
weak against the oppressor ; ever make virtue triumphant ; 
ever show yourself the inflexible enemy of crime ; indulgent 
towards error, and compassionate towards misfortune. 

O my son! I confide to you your children. Watch 
over their education ; let them learn from you to conduct 
themselves like men, in whatever country they may be, 
whether in prosperity or adversity — in, a word, to show 
themselves worthy of you and themselves. And may they 
one day prove themselves worthy of their ancestors, 
honouring their country, and rendering themselves im- 
mortal. 

As to thee, my beloved daughter, long borne down 
with sorrow, thou wast, even in thjne infancy, quoted as 
a model of reserve and modesty; |)ut, when fortune had 
placed thee upon the public stage, tfiou becamest an object 
of base jealousy. Faults were iifputed to thee, and the 
blackest envy misconstrued thy fnost innocent actions. 
Thy mother was deeply touched ^ thy sorrows. To her 
alone didst *thbu open thy heara before her didst thou 
freely pour forth thy tears. Altljugh the horrible calum- 
nies did not, in all their venom]| reach thee, yet it was 
with difficulty that I restored wlmness to thy afflicted 
spirit. The poisonous breath of detraction, which scattered 
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thou hast endured all those persecutions with angelic 
meekness, and hast the consolation of a pure conscience 
and an innocent heart. 

It belongs to me, Hortense, to make thee known ; thy 
interesting history is attached to my own. How ardently 
shall I one day perform the duty of your justification. 
Perchance I shall have the happiness, should. the Secret 
Memoirs of my life be published in France, of reviving in 
all hearts those sentiments of esteem and admiration which 
are due to thee. Truth, that truth which I shall make 
known in all its brightness and power, will correct the 
errors of opinion ; men will forget their unfounded preju- 
dices, and learn to admire thy virtues — virtues which have 
too long been denied thee. And *thus wilt thou behold 
thy reputation triumph by means of that same moderation 
which thou hast never ceased to show from the origin of 
thy misfortunes. There are those who, enlightened by the 
torch of repentance, '\^ill say, “Too late am I undeceived, 
and my tardy regrets cannot now repair the wrongs of 
which I was the involuntary cause.” 
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CHAPTER I 


“ See high in air the sportive goddess hangs, 

Unlocks her casket— spreads her glittering wares, 

And calls the giddy winds to puff abroad 
Her random bounties o'er the gaping throng. 

All rush rapacious ; friend o’er trodden friend. 

Sons o’er their fathers, subjects o'er their kings, 

JViests o’er their gods, and lovers o’er the fair — 

(Still more adorned) to snatch the golden shower ; 
Sagacious all to trace the smallest game, 

And bold to seize the greatest ; * ’ 

* ■* * * * they launch, they fly. 

O’er jnst, o’er sacred, all forbidden ground, 

Drunk with the burning scent of place and power, 

Staunch to the foot of lAicre,- till they die ” 

— Young. 


How strange are the destinies of men ! Ah ! happy, a 
thousand times happy, those who ji/re born in obscurity! 
They pass their lives without attrjffcting the gaze of the 
world ; but do those who return wi h a smile the caresses 
of Fortune, ^Iways know how to i ubmit to her frowns ? 
The artisan begins his daily toil ' vith a song, and ends 
it without regret. Day by day h i eats the bread pur- 
chased by his hard toil; and though he reposes not upon 
the pillows of ease, he, at least, tastes the sleep of peace. 

Those who, by their rank or tiheir dignity,, are con- 
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strained to present themselves to public gaze, enjoy a 
less happy lot ; they must count as many judges of their 
actions as there are men to appear before them; and 
the censure to which they are exposed dissipates the 
dream of felicity. 

Again, has happiness a resting-place on earth? Is 
it not rather a fugitive stranger, wandering far from his 
own country, unable to tarry in this vale of tears ? 

Ah ! whoever you are, into whose hands fate may 
throw these Memoirs, so fertile of events, beware you 
do not regard them as a dream, nor as the fruit of a 
wandering imagination. Fonder well these annals of our 
revolutions ; let the terrible lesson be engraven upon 
your hearts in letters ineffaceable; for the efforts of men 
are henceforth impotent to repel the memory of the past. 
Like the rock of Sisyphus, it must roll back and be ever 
ready to crush themi 

Meanwhile I float, uncertain, from thought to thoiighi. 
I know well the task I have undertaken ; but I shall ac- 

I 

complish it, for my Resolution is unalterable, and because 
this history belongs to posterity. Yet I know not the 
course I may, perhaps, steer, and this uncertainty agitates 
and pains me. But imperious Truth invokes me ; I hear 
her resistless voice; I feel it is her power that impels 
me ; my subject inspires me, and its importance mus^, 
for me, supply the place of genius. 

Why do iny thoughts, wandering around her tomb, 
give way to gloomy borrows? Is the soul, the celestial 
fire, extinguished beneath the ashes of the tomb ? No ! 
Nothing of Josephine (I know not yet what place she 
occupies in Heaven), pothing of Josephine has ceased to 
live but that portion of her being which was doomed to 
mortality. She has Idst only the rude, terrestrial covering 
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which environed her. For Josephine, nothing has ended 
but misfortune and sorrow. 

Thus will 1 not suffer to perish, in forgetfulness, the 
glory of that illustrious woman. Fly, ye profane ! or 
approach with awe this august shade. I hear her 
voice. She commands me to seize the pencil. Friend- 
ship shall guide it ! But let me pause for a moment 
and recall my thoughts. 1 enter with reverence the 
sanctuary where Josephine reposes. It is at Rueil; ’tis 
at the foot of her tomb that all my thoughts are fixed ; 
everything here recalls to my mind her wonderful history. 

What do I behold ! An insensible marble covers her 
remains. This simplicity speaks to the heart far more 
eloquently than the most pompous mausoleum. Josephine ! 
this al>ode is for thee a bed of triumph. Already I behold 
thy glory ; thy noble actions have made thee immortal. 
Yes, here on her coffin do I lay the tribute of my regrets; 
she has passed the dreadful gate ; my straining eyes pursue 
her, and are lost in eternity ! 

Yes, thee do I invoke, thou sainted shade, now a 
dweller in the palace of the King of kings ! Ah, deign 
to support me in the task I here, attempt ; give to my 
voice the harmony and the eloqifence which belong to 
good works ; adorn this recital vvjith the charms which 
were so much thine own ; aid nie in bringing to light 
the most secret events in the re^gn of l^onaparte, and 
name to me the realms w^hich ihat too famous man 
overran in search of that marvelous talisman by which 
he enchained all powers, inferior find superior. Immortal 
shade, hover over me ! dictate i portion of this work, 
and lend it the charm of thy enmanting style. My pen 
waits lo obey thee. m 


I — 2 
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The Island of Martinique was the birthplace of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s first wife. Her family there 
enjoyed a hifrh consideration, and was noted for that 
hereditary hospitality which it was so fond of exercising. 
Its mansion was ever open to the unfortunate colonists, 
or the slaves who were without shelter. 

She came into the w'orld on the very day on which 
the treaty which surrendered the island to France was 
signed, that is, on the 24th day of June, 1763. Her'* 
earliest look was upon the liberators of her country, those 
who had prepared this triumph of justice and humanity. 

Her parents drew a favourable augury from the cir- 
cumstance of her birth happening on that day, and it, 
was celebrated by discharges of artillery. The colony 
was freed from the yoke of the European islanders. 
Such was Josephine’s entrance into the world. 

With her brow encircled by a transparent crown, 
which seldom surrounds the heads of new-born babes, 
Josephine bore at her birth an infallible sign of prosperity 
— a token of good fortune in lier future career. 

We will glance rapidly at the history of her childhood. 

In opening her eyes to the day, she felt the influence 
of the delicious climate where she was born. Constantly 
surrounded by slaves ‘who ran at her cry, who guarded 
her infancy from every danger, she was protected by this 
faithful band from all fear and all sorrow. 

A Creole, free from his cradle, never groans under 
the imprisonment of pwaddling clothes, which so often 
prove fatal; his limbs never exhibit the slightest imper- 
fection ; and the favourable temperature of the climate 
lends him an agility fitting him for all kinds of gymnastic 
exercises, to which he has as much inclination as native 
adaptation. 
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The rapid development of Josephine’s physical qualities, 
the unceasing display of the productions with which an 
ever active course and an exhaustless fertility of soil 
enriched her country ; perhaps, even the constant view 
of the clement which separated her irom the rest of the 
world, tended to create in her a lively imagination, and 
a quick perception, afFordirig a happy presage of her 
future success in those arts to which she loved to devote 
htirself. But the extreme tenderness of her parents, ever 
the slaves of her will, led them to avoid, during her 
infancy, the slightest opposition to her desires. The 
effect of this parental indulgence was to mar the native 
sweetness of her temper. She required that her smallest 
caprices should be gratified ; each day she became more 
and more exacting ; and, had it not been for the success- 
ful resistance of her mother, she must soon have contracted 
faults which would have been intolerable. 

From the day of her birth she was herself surrounded 
by « t-hrong of courtiers and admirers ; the former coin- 
posed for her a sort of brilliant Court, while the latter 
cherished the greatest hopes in reference to her. Hence 
a subtle pride crept into her purest; inclinations, her most 
virtuous actions. It needed but a ;look from her to make 
all around obey. The young negrfesses, subjected to the 
variations of her humour, dared 'not raise their voice, 
and her infantile freaks at times j disturbed the general 
quiet. Her sports often placed ! her in the midst of 
young unfortunates whom their dolour had condemned 
to slavery (x); but she showed tin; same predilection for 
the blacks who distinguished the: nselves by their good 
conduct, as for the whites. This) favour ensured them 
better treatment for the future. Arfd, surely, it is a happy 
lot for beings who are reduced to utter dependence upon 
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Others, having no interest in themselves, to find someone 
to alleviate their painful condition. Thus, she protected 
them from the injustice which awaited them whenever 
the overseer made the least complaint. I always took 
care,” said Josephine, “ to throw a veil over such of their 
faults as personally concerned me.” J3ut whenever occa- 
sion required, she displayed all the energy of her nature. 
Little accustomed to obeisance herself, her resolution, 
when taken, yielded to no obstacle. Her character was, 
by nature, wild, and of an extreme sensibility. Never 
was w’oman endowed with a soul more tende»', more 
generous or truer to the sentiment which inspired it. 
She loved gratitude and hated its opposite. Alas ! to 
what purpose did she persevere in her love of the one 
and her hatred of the other. 

Her character exhibited a happy combination of languid 
softness and vivacity ; but her excessive timidity some- 
times deprived her of the advantages which a cultivated 
mind and striking talents would have secured her. Her 
health was delicate; her voice was charming. Her heart, 
true and faithful, never knew imposture ; the smile of 
benevolence dwelt on her lips. Clad usually in the light 
muslin tissue worn in that climate, she was perfectly free 
in all the motions of the body. 'I'he talent of pleasing 
always excited her generous emulation ; but what par- 
ticularly affected her, and, indeed, afflicted her, was the 
preference which the inhabitants of the colony g: vc to 
her over her only sister, who was really handsomer than 
she. I^y caressing het, self-love they afflicted her heart. 
They called her the pretty Creaky a title which produced 
upon her mind the lit^eliest impressions. Her physical 
charms were constantly praised ; the colours of the rose 
adorned her cheek, and she knew not then that a woman 
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could resort to art to add to her attractions. ’Tis thus, 
however, that the greatest part of the Creoles, aided by 
their simple native graces, know how to perpetuate the 
empire which they hold from the hands of Nature. 

Josephine was not ten years old when it appeared 
that Terpsichore was the goddess who most engaged her 
worship. Notwithstanding the warmth of the climate 
and the feebleness of her constitution, dancing seemed 
to animate her whole being ; and such was the delirium 
into which this exercise plunged her, that it was easy 
for a careful observer to see that this pleasure was likely 
to engross her tastes. She was also exceedingly fond of 
v'oeal music ; and her own flexible voice was well adapted 
to light and tender airs. The ballad was the kind of 
song which pleased her most ; her plaintive tones seemed 
made to administer pleasure to her languid spiiits. She 
would give to each tune a slow and sweet accent, and 
the ravishing melody enchanted her ear and seduced her 
heart. 

Solitude pleased her much. She preferred the retreat 
called the “ Three Islets ” to the interior of the colony ; 
and, as I have said, her retiring manners seemed to 
obscure the brilliancy which she might have displayed 
in the midst of society. It waS; really only in France 
that she learnt to understand the full value of that 
amability which women alone possess, and have' the 
skill to exhibit under the most jittractive forms. 

But her early education was iiqglectcd. In recounling 
to her friends the circumstances / of her childhood, she 
gives the following picture of herself : — 

I did not like the restraint my clothing, nor to be 
cramped in my movements. I ^n, and jumped, and 
danced from morning to night, jvhy restrain the wild 
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movements of my childhood ? I wanted to do no hurt 
tO' those from whom I received any evidences of affection* 
Nature gave me a great facility for everything I undertook. 
Learning to read and write was mere sport ; the same was 
true as to the instruction I received from my father ; and 
there were few better taught men, or possessing a more 
skilful manner in making himself understood, than he. I 
had no other master until I was twelve years old.; and 
then they received from my father the same directions 
which he had given in reference to Maria^ ; my lessons 
were presented to me only in the form of amusements. I 
know not, indeed, whether this method would succeed 
with all children. I know well, however, that in my case 
it was followed by the happiest results.” 

Madame Tascher affected a sort of severity towards 
her daughter Josephine whenever she saw her neglecting 
her duties. She would talk of putting her into the con- 
vent, in the hope of her being able there to acquire a 
more cultivated education. 

“ My good and pretty little child,” said her mother to 
her, ‘one day, “your character and heart are excellent, 
but your head — Ah ! what a head ! Tender even to 
weakness, I have opposed you in nothing. I have con- 
sulted, instead of directing your inclination, and granted 
your desires instead of expressing my own. I have en- 
treated when I should have commanded, and yielded 
when I should have resisted. I doubt not that in France 
your mind will develop itself much better than in this 
climate. In Europe, the example of your companions 
will arouse your self-love and excite your emulation. 

I Eldest sister of Josephine. She was more commonly called 
Manette. She was very handsome ; but the mark she bore on one 
of her cheeks disfigured her a little. 
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Here, on the contrary, the indolence of the Creoles has 
produced in your mind that repugnance for study which 
is so natural to infandy and youth ; my duty is to 
overcome this repugnance. T have not yet done it, 
and your ignorance is my fault.*’ With these words she 
left Josephine, and the coldness of her manner produced 
in the latter the most painful agitations. A serious 
thought, a mournful reflection now seized her ; she fell 
to weeping. The tears were, perhaps, the first she ever 
shed. Her women were frightened to find her in this 
cruel situation; the cries of one of them reached her 
father, who hastened to her. His tender cares in some 
degree soothed her grief, and, in the midst of the sobs 
which escaped her, she did not hesitate to tell him the 
cause. 

Love, under the disguise of friendship, had already 
penetrated her heart ; she felt a tender sentiment for a 
certain young man of the colony. She was yet too 
yoiuiL^ to understand the nature of that sweet sentiment 
which draws us towards a loved object ; but the good 
understanding which reigned between their parents, -and 
the proximity of their habitations, had united them from 
their earliest years. The inclination which they ha"d 
felt lor each other during the age of innocence, was 
strengthened by time, and especially after the mother 
of young William had given him the entree into the 
mansion of la Pagerie. Aside from a motive of per- 
sonal friendship which had long attached her to Madame 

Tascher Madame de K doubtless flattered herself 

that one day her son, by becoming the husband of the 
amiable Josephine, would strengthen .the bands of ancient 
friendship which reigned between tli|e two families. 

The parents of this., her young dreole lover, who be- 
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longed to one of the first families in England, had come 
to Martinique in consequence of the misfortunes of the 
unhappy Prince Edward, whose noble banner they had 
follow^ed. Deprived of their goods, and reduced to a 
state approaching indigence, their position was never- 
theless respectable. Erewhile the favourites of fortune, 
objects of envy to their fellow-citizens, it needed but an 
unexpected reverse to strip them at once of riches, 
friends, country ; to humble them under the strokes of 
adversity, and to inspire them with serious inquietudes 
for their owm lives. Hut these generous linglish were 
not slow to perceive that nobility^ in a state of destitution, 
is but a vain title — a source of humiliation and chagrin. 

The consideration which M. de Tascher enjoyed Avas 
not the only motive which attached them to him ; their 
regard for him was disinterested. I'or the rest, the 
inheritance of the estate of a maternal uncle might at 
any moment rescue them from the precarious position 
in which they had been plunged since the fall of the 
House of Stuart, whose cause they had embraced, and 
whose proscription they had shared. These strangers 
entertained the project of one day establishing them- 
selves in France ; there they were to await the promise . 
made by Josephine’s parents of uniting her in marriage 
with their son, when they should be of the proper age. 
Her father had determined that his eldest daughter 
should go to reside with Madan\e Renaudin,^ who had 
made repeated efforts to procure one of her nieces to 
live with her, promising to charge herself with the care 
of her fortune, and to provide for her establishment in life. 

Months passed away without any apparent change 


I Sister of M. de Tascher de la Pagerie. 
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in Josephine’s situation. Her parents by no means 
foresaw into what a frightful state she was about to 
fall. How could they divine the catastrophe which fate 
was preparing for her ? Their hearts, naturally so feeling, 
c:ould not imagine that she was to drain the cup of 
sorrow, and at an early age feel the touch of the thorns 
of human life; and as yet nothing announced to her 
that her heart would become the sport of the passions. 
Maria possessed a character widely different from hers ; 
she combined English tastes and habits ; her face 
exhibited the paleness of melancholy, while Josephine 
preserved a light and sprightly air. Her heart was not 
yet open to the illusions of love ; though she soon 
fecund out that a natural inclination draws us to the 
beings who are to become the sovereign arbiters of our 

destinies — the image of W'illiam de K began early 

to occupy her thoughts. 

The parents saw with pleasure the development of 
the attachment of these two children, “We grew 

up, day by day,” said Josephine, “under their eyes; they 
loved to preside over our childish sports. I told my 
young friend of the threat my mother made of sending 
me away from Martinique; from that moment our hearts 
lelt the same anxiety, and we both resolved to escape, 
if possible, from the pangs with which such a separation 
menaced us.” 

William de K had not seeii ten summers, but, 

by means of a skilful teacher, he had already made such 
progress ni the study of the useful *sciences that he was 
distinguished throughout the colony for his scholarship. 

An excess of grief followed this jexaltation of feeling ; 
the boy fell sick w'ith a fever, and \Vas horribly agitated, 
not imagining that there were pan^ yet to be endured 

1 
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far more trying than the mere privation he was about 
to experience. “Ah! my mother, my tender mother,” 
said he, constantly, “ your goodness encourages me, and 
at the same time * makes me the more sensible of my 
faults, if it be a fault to love. Pardon your son, but 
take care of my Josephine I conceal her from every eye ; 
for one of these days Madame de la Pagerie may send 
her away for ever from her country and her friends. 
Regard her henceforth as your daughter, and when I am 
older, give her to me as a wife. What say you, mother, 
to my project ? ” His tender mother could not but pity 
him, but, at the same time, made him understand all the 
inconveniences of such a step. She would not undertake 
to solicit the particular favour of Josephine’s parents, 
over whose minds she nevertheless held much influence; 
and only flattered her son that his young companion 
should be preserved, and that the happiness of both 
should be complete. 

It was not difficult for this good mother to obtain 
the revocation of Madame Tascher’s decree. The self- 
love of the young Josephine, touched by the foreign 
intervention to which she had to resort in order to 
postpone her journey across the seas, easily discovered, 
from the menaces which her family had employed 
towards her, that they would soon find some other 
pretext for executing their design. 

For form’s sake, certain conditions were exacted to 
which it was necessary to subscribe. Ail this passed in 
so short a time that the sentiments of fear and pleasure 
struggled together in the young heart of Josephine, and 
for a moment caused a tumultuous agitation. — “ Happy 
moment ! ” she afterwards exclaimed, “ and yet I felt 
unhappy,” 
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Meanwhile all things went on in their accustomed 

way : William de K ’s teacher became Josephine’s. 

This change produced a happy effect on her daily habits. 
She felt the pride of emulation ; she began to draw quite 
well, and manifested a taste for the harp and piano ; 
learnt her own language and commenced the English. 
Her mother placed all her affections upon Maria, whom 
she idolised. It is certain her preference for her was 
marked, though not absolutely exclusive. In respect, 
however, to the qualities of the heart, the father possessed 
them all ; he was fond of Josephine. To a well-instructed 
mind, he united such an amenity of disposition that it 
was impossible for anyone not to prefer his society to 
lhat of his wife. The latter perceived this, but without 
repining ; she loved him so tenderly that it was an 
additional satisfaction to her to witness Josephine’s pre- 
dilection for her father. 

After six months of perseverance, Madame de la 
Tagerie. finding that her daughter was likely to fulfil 
her expectations, assured her that she need feel no appre- 
hension of a separation from the family ; and she added 
that, in a few yeais, her father would undertake to estab- 
lish her in life— that her husband would, without doubt, 
take her to the Continent, and fix his residence in a 
large city, wltere she would mingle in society and form 
the acquaintance of a class of ladies whose rank and 
fortune attracted the highest respecti and esteem ; who 
take no care of their reputation, whcj) neglect their hus- 
bands and children, and live, as it jwere, like strangers 
in the midst of their families. She [expressed the hope 
that her daughter would never imiote such examples : 
lhat she would fulfil her duties witliout making a merit 
of it ; consult her husband's happine^, ac(iuire the respect 
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of the piibJic, and enjoy a conscience void of reproach, 
the hrst of all blessings. Thus Josephine received from 
day to day, from the best of mothers, lessons which were 
not lost upon her. In after life she put them in practice, 
and more than once blessed the kind hand which had 
deigned to mark out her most essential and sacred duties. 
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CHAPTER II 

“ Divine Hope ! ” thought then Josephine, “ bright 
daughter of the skies ! thou hast consolation for the 
wretched, and yet fliest from me who am now scarcely 
in the morning of life. Alas, thou seemest to shun me ! 
Thou art deaf to my cries, and yet thou alone canst 
give me peace !- -peace ! while all things around seem 
to smile upon me. All seem animated with pleasure 
and bliss- -all but me. >3ature, for the islanders, is the 
same to-morrow as yesterday ; and yet for a time, with 
a veil which I cannot penetrate, she has hidden herself 
from my eyes ! Such were the thoughts of the beautiful 
Creole while entering upon her thirteenth year. 

Whether misfortune had linked itself to the destinies 
of the de K- — family, or whether their calamities came 
upon them without their being able to escape them, it 
had become necessary for them to quit the hospitable 
island where they had lived for twenty-five years. Mr. 

de K was forced to leave suddenly for England to 

assert his heirship to the estate of Lord I.ov , and 

took with him his son. His wife remained a short 
time in Maitinique with her youngest daughter. Her 
sister for some years lived in the ’north of Scotland, 
whither she had followed her husband. 

Josephine found each day a new ciiarm in the society 

of Madame de K and l)ecame atljached to her by the 

tenderest friendship; she concealed fijom her none of her 
tastes, none of her inclinations, anejj in these she was 
skilfully guided by that amiable wo rr|in. 
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Maria was more devoted to solitude, and, in order to 
divert her sister, would often contrive some plan for the 
relief of a family employed in their service, and whom 
they sought, by their benevolent attentions, to rob of all 
sense of the frowns of Fortune. The children became 
objects of their most anxious care. Their benefactresses 
obtained for them what their parents refused to others 
in their condition. The overseer of the slaves often com- 
plained of this preference, which to him appeared unjust. 
This inflexible man knew no motives but menaces and 
flogging, and he employed tHem with a ferocity truly 
revolting. Every anniversary of the birth of the two 
young ladies was consecrated to the liberation of a slave. 
This indulgence became, as they grew up, the price of 
their good conduct, and of their progress in their studies. 
Thus, in making others happy, the feeling Josephine 
found in some sort the means of charming away her 
own sorrows. She no longer heard anyone speak of 
William, of that William ^vhom she had loved so well. 
From time to time, she interrogated his mother respect- 
ing him, but. Madame de K merely replied that her 

son was sent to the University of Oxford to finish his 
education. 

Many young persons of her age whom she w’as fond 
of, paid weekly visits to the family ; they were receii ed 
in the politest manner, and fetes often prepared for them. 
They as yet tasted only liberty, that precious privilege of 
.youth, and knew not that they should^ ever have other 
duties to perform and other accomplishments to attain. 

These young Creoles gave themselves up to unre- 
strained merriment ; but the sombre Maria, shut up 
with her teacher, employed herself in cultivating such 
pleasing talents as she possessed, or in taking lessons 
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upon those duties which a ^voman of the grand moftdc is 
called upon to discharge. She was on the point of 
setting out for France, where Madame Renaiidin had 
conceived the idea of marrying her to the son of the 
Marquis de Beauharnais. It seemed, on the other hand, 
to Josephine that Martinique was the theatre where she 
was to act her part. She did not sigh after a new 
world, though she would have been enchanted if the 
de K-t — family had consented to bring William back 
to the colony. Such is the power of imagination ! We 
love to recall the scenes of childhood, and the friends 
of our youth are always first in our recollection. 

Josephind used to call to mind, with a positive 
emotion, the circumstance of one of her female com* 
panions accompanying her in her walks near her resi- 
dence ; they passed whole days together, sometimes 
sitting in the shade of a palm-tree, sometimes reposing 
beneath a majestic American cedar of strong aromatic 
scent, while their negresses attended upon them. A 
thousand interesting conversations were had here, and 

the son of Madame dc K was always the subject. 

One day Josephine perceived that her companion lis- 
tened to her with unusual attention, and seemed, so to 
speak, to enjoy the torments which the absence of young 
William occasioned her. The sentiment of jealousy was 
a stranger to her heart, and yet she could not support 
the idea of seeing her young companion happier than 
herself, though she managed so to control herself as to 
impose upon her. Nevertheless, in her vexation, she 
could nol help raying that in youth, real stains upon 
one’s character are more culpable than at mature age. 
And ill truth, the sense of the ingra^titude of her young 
lover afflicted her much less in vie\^ of the wrong he 
VOL. 1 


2 
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had done, than that which he had aimed to do. “ He is 
right,” said she, with vehemence; “he wants to keep me 
from loving, all the rest of my life.” While thus speak- 
ing, she trembled, and an involuntary shudder shook 
her whole frame as she discovered a letter in her com- 
panion’s hand. Her eyes fell on the seal ; she recognised 
the handwriting. It was William’s. “ (jive it me,” 
said she, with energy, but with visible emotion ; “1 think 
I have courage enough to read it. What will.it cost 
you, after all, to give me this satisfaction ? ” Mademoiselle 

de K handed it to her, and, by her ironical smile, 

seemed to say, “ That will not impose upon you.” In 
fact, William’s letter contained only a seducing picture 
of the beauties of the capital of the three Kingdoms; it 
expressed his hopes, but did not contain the name of 
Josephine. She knew not how to account for this in- 
difference, nor knew, even yet, that the sentiment with, 
which he had inspired her was love. Her companion, 
discovering that she was really affected, explained the 
little trick. This letter w'as addressed to his brother, 
the companion of his childhood, with whom William 
kept up a regular correspondence. Josephine was re- 
assured. From this time forth she mastered her feelings, 
and smiled at the future. She ceased uttering reproaches 
against William, though she could have wished to penetrate 
the secrets of his heart. Her aversion to lying made her 
remember this black falsehood, and from that time she 
openly broke with this. young* lady, not seeing her at all, 
except as mere civility required, and avoiding her on all 
occasions when she could do so with decency. 

Months passed away in the hope of seeing William 
return ; Josephine had in a manner contracted the habits 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau ( 2 ). She might have been 
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seen every morning carefully picking up all the pebbles 
which came in her way, and throwing them at the nearest 
tree. This became her favourable or unfavourable augury. 
She collected with avidity all the prognostics, and then 
awaited quietly their fulfilment. In remarking upon this 
habit, she was accustomed to say of herself ; “ Like the 
author of ‘Emile,’ I know not whether I ought to smile 
or sigh at myself.” 

However that may be, Mademoiselle de Tascher 
formed the project of going to consult a woman of 
colour, named Euphemia,^ who enjoyed a great reputation 
in Martinique, where she passed for a magician. This 
mulatto woman inspired such a dread throughout the 
colony, that, when the young negroes did wrong, they 
were threatened with a visit from this disciple of 
Heelzcbub. Having fixed upon a day, Josephine, accom- 
panied by two of her female friends, whom she had 
inspired with the same curiosity, proceeded to the house 
of the Irish Pythoness. 

They found her living in a modest cabin, which she 
had built near the “ Three Islets.” The avenue to her 
magic cell was bordered with tJie Amaryllis ^%'anka (3). 
Josephine took a fancy to this plant, and resolved to 
have several bunches of it planted in the most con- 
spicuous place about her house. 

The three young Creoles found the Irish hag in a 
room that was somewhat elevated, where she seemed to 
give audiences. She was not placed under a canopy 
glittering with gold and rubies ; she did not affect a 
tone of grandeur and severity ; no hurricane attended 
her ; in entering her house, no hissing of frightful 

1 She had belonged to Madame Kenaudiii; she was Irish, and 
surnamed David. j 

2 — ? 
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serpents was heard, which would »not cease until the: 
niew Medea should speak or iti^e a sign ; no crescent 
glittered on her brow ; but she was seated on a simple' 
cane mat, and surrounded by a throng of the curious. 
All were in a commotion difficult to describe. Josephine 
and her companions began to feel how foolish they had 
been ; a panic terror seized them ; they found themselves 
face to face with her who was to tell them their fate. 
At sight of them, this prophetic exchiniation escaped the 
mulatto woman : “ You see, my mouth exhales no 

poisonous vapour ; neither flame nor smoke surrounds 
my dwelling ; nor does a volcano vomit out around me 
its sulphurous clouds. No, my pretty Creoles, do not 
be afraid, nor be sorry that you have honoured me with 
your visit.’* Then assuming an air less grave, she said 
to one of them in a mild, sweet tone: “Though you are 
young, you have had considerable experience in aiding 
your mother in the government, of several households; 
you will marry a man from another colony^; you will 
be the mother of one daughter and spend nearly the 
whole of your life in Europe; yours will be but an 
ephemeral part on the theatre of the world, but your 

fortune will always sustain you.”-* Miss S , who 

accompanied them, then presented to her, trembling, 
some ground Mocha cofTee.” At the sight of it Euphemia 
uttered a cry. This unexpected surprise produced a 
deep impression upon the young American ; but :;he 
immediately recovered herself, and told the woman 
plainly that she had not the least confidence in the art 


1 Guadaloupe. 

2 She is nnw Madame de St. A . • 

3 A sort of token, the results of which were so striking in regard 
to Gustavus III., King of Sweden. This truly astonishing prediction 
may be found at p. 544 of the ^'Souvenm Proplutiqms iVune SibyU'l 



of .'divination. The woman replied: /^When you appeared 
before me, I showed some perturbation, but it was not to 
awe you; I subject nobody to rigorous trials, and, far 
from occasioning you the least pain, I aim only to foretell 
to you what shall be your future destinies.” 

. She then examined the Curved lines of Miss S ’s 

left hand with the most scrupulous attention, and after 
some moments’ reflection said to her : “ Your parents 
will soon send you to Europe to perfect your education. 
Your ship will be taken by Algerine corsairs ; you will 
be led away captive, and immediately conducted into a 
seraglio^ There you will have a son ; this son shall 
reign gloriously, but his steps to the throne will first 
have been sprinkled with the l)lood of one of his last 
predecessors.^ As to you, you will never enjoy the public 
honours of the Court, but you will occupy a vast and 
magnificent palace, in which you shall rule. But at the 
moment when you shall think yourself the most happy 
of wcincn, your happiness shall vanish like a dream ; 
and a wasting disease conduct you to] the tomb.'*” At 

1 The unfortunate Sultan Selim II. 

2 This interesting Creole quitted the Island of Martinique in 
the year 1776. The vessel which was carry iW her to France was 
attacked by Algerine corsiiirs. At the mom|ent they turned their 
prows towards the States of Barbary, their ship was pillaged by 

Tunis pirates, who met them at sea. Miss Sl became the booty 

of these new conquerors, who destined the poSor girl to the Sultan’s 
seraglio. On her arrival at Constantinople, si le augmented the pro- 
digious number of otlulisks of all nations ; and . it the end of a certain 
time, became the mother of a son. Sultan Afalmuiilh, who at this 
day reigns gloriously in Turkey, owes his bi rth to this American 

girl. Having become Sultana, Miss S fused to take pleasure 

in the singular prediction which was made to I her in Martinique by 
the Irishwoman, Eupheijiia. As gratitude wiias the first sentiment 
of her heart, she had sought out the ineaijis of assuring to this 
coloured woman an honourable maintenance ; ] and when she thought 
herself the mosi fortunate of mothers, an(!|l rejoiced to sec her 
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length, Josephine’s turn came. As yet, the prophetess 
had inspired her with so little confidence that she wa$ 
even tempted not to submit to an examination. En- 
couraged, however, by the example and entreaties of her 
young friends, she hazarded some sly questions; then, 
with an indifferent and disdainful air, she asked her to 
look at the inside of her hands. The black woman, after 
telling her that her art taught her that she really wished 
to know the whole truth, notwithstanding her apparent 
indifference, remarked that her frankness would cause 
her a great surprise. She then examined the ball c;f her 
left thumb with marked attention ; while doing so, the 
P*ythoness changed countenance repeatedly ; then, in a 
hollow, shrill voice, she articulated these words : — 

“ You will be married to a man of a fair complexion, 
destined to be the husband of another of your family. 
The young lady whose place you are called to fill will 
not live long. A young Creole, whom you love, does 
not cease to think of you ; you will never marry him, 
and you will make vain attempts to save his life (4) ; but 
his end will be unhappy. Your star promises you two 
marriages. Your first husband ivill be a man born in 
Martinique, but he will reside in Eiuope and wear a 
sword ; he will enjoy some moments of good fortune. 
A sad legal proceeding will separate you from him, and, 
after many great troubles which are to befall the king- 
dom of the Franks, he will perish tragically and leave 
you a widow with two helpless children. Your second 


numerous family coming to establish themselves around her, she 
fell a victim to a lingering disease, of which, after some months, 
she died in the 3rear 1811, at the age of fifty-one years. She 
earnestly recommended to her son her numerous friends ; and among 
these was Josephine, for whom, it is said, she never ceased to cherish 
the most tender recollections. 
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husband will be of an olive complexion, of European 
birth ; without fortune, yet he will become famous ; he 
will fill the world with his glory, and will subject a 
great many nations to his power. You will then become 
an eminent woman, and possess a supreme dignity ; but 
many people will forget your kindnesses. After having 
astonished the world yon will die miserable (5); The country 
in which what I foretell must happen forms a part of 
Celtic Gaul ; and more than once, in the midst of your 
prosperity, you will regret the happy and peaceful life 
you led in the colony. At the moment you shall quit 
it [hut not for ever) a prodigy will appear in the air — this 
will be tlie first harbinger of your astonishing destiny.” 

Having left the house of Euphemia, the young con- 
suiters gazed at each other for some time in silence, 
unable to account for the different sensations they ex- 
perienced. 'Phey reciprocally promised to keep all secret, 
and not one of them was either depressed or elated with 

her fortune, iMiss S , indeed, confessed to her friends, 

some days after, that she vacillated between hope and 
fear, agitated by a thousand conjectures respecting her 
singular horoscope. Morpheus no longer strewed his sleep- 
inducing poppies on her eyelids, and for many a night 
she was totally without repose, 

Josephine, some time after, recounted to her father the 
strange prediction which had been made to her, to which 
she said she attached not the least injiportancc ; though 
she compared it to that of the widow Scarron (Madame 
de Main tenon). Like Josephine, the granddaughter of 
Agrippa d’Aubigiie had passed her earj'y years in Marti- 
nique ; and yet history teaches us that a bricklayer foretold 
to her that she should one day mo(tint the throne of 
France. In recalling these historical fc cts, M. de Tascher 
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imagined he saw the spirit of the great Louis XIV* 
wandering about him. “ I regret but one thing/’ said 
he; “it is that I was not born in that age, which even 
now sheds its glorious lights upon our own.” His wife 
smiled at his enthusiasm, for she looked upon power 
only as a rock in the ocean, on which, sooner or later, 
the strongest vessel is dashed and broken. For several 
months, however, . she amused herself with the dream 
of her daughter’s future greatness, and often repeated 
this beautiful thought of Lucan — “The oracles of Heaven 
show the future only through a cloud.”* 

But the gay and light-hearted young Creole soon for- 
got all the prophetess ‘ had told her; for, said she to her 
friends, “Whoever promises too much, creates distrust.” 
This incredulity was the more natural in Josephine, as 
Euphemia had insisted that she must give up William, 
whom, nevertheless, she still flattered herself with the 
hope of marrying: 

“ Jusqu* ail dernier moment un malheureux espcre.” 

I . . . . Tripodas, vatesque deorum 
Sors obscura tenet. 
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CHAPTEK III 

The family of Josephine were about to see their wishes 
accomplished. “Even now,” wrote Madame Renaudin 
to her brother (6) de Tascher, “ the fetes of Hymen are 
in preparation ; garlands of flowers adorn the temple, and 
clouds of incense will soon rise from the altars of that 
divinity. The day for the nuptial pomp will soon be 
fixed.” 

Suddenly the eldest of the two Misses Pagerie was 
seized with a severe malady; her face became pale, her 
respiration difficult, and she felt every moment her pulse 
beating more faintly. These terrible symptoms taught 
^her mother that the relentless Fates were about to sever 
the threads of life for her beloved Maria. 

“ Ves,” she exclaimed with deep sorrow, “ soon 
Maria’s only bed will be the tomb; — the fears I have 
entertained from the commencement of the disease 
hasten to their fulfilment ; — alas ! the garlands of affec- 
tion are withered.” 

T he family became disconsolate ; the interesting girl 
was universally and deservedly lamented. Never was 
the conduct of a young lady more exemplary. She 
fulfilled all her duties with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness. The mother was in despair. Josephine was deeply 
affected by her mother’s grief, while ' the latter, out of 
respect for the feelings of her surviving child, tried to 
control her sorrows. By degrees, hoy^ever, she became 
more composed, and found her cjAly solace in the 
attachment of her remaining daughtep Poor- Maria was 
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lamented by her sister, who now resolved to follow her 
example; the more, because her tender mother con- 
' tinually pronounced the name of the lost one, and 
repeated sorrowfully the exclamation : Would that 

Josephine could console me for the loss of my eldest 
born ! *’ (7). 

In this she succeeded, by means of careful attentions 
and tenderness; so far, indeed, that she hardly recognised 
herself. Her approach to womanhood had ripened her 
ideas ; in losing the best friend she had on earth, she 
found herself in the midst of a vast solitude, thougJi 
her family still remained to her, and united their efforts 
to soothe her for a loss which was, alas ! irreparable ; 
but months passed away before they succeeded. 

She became melancholy ; she was a burden to herself, 
rind afraid she should become so to others ; a thousand 
gloomy thoughts weighed upon her spirits ; her native 
gaiety was without aliment, and her heart became a 
prey to pangs, the keener that they were the first of 
the kind which had assailed her. Her father was the 
first to discover her true situation, and to talk with her 
about it ; and to him she opened her heart's secret. 

Looking her in the face, he at first treated it as a 
joke, but afterwards endeavoured to reason her out of it. 
He told her that, as he had not been able to keep the 
promise he had made to Madame Renaudin, he should 
charge /ler wdth its fulfilment. The words were a 
thunderclap to Josephine. Aware, however, that prayeis 
would avail nothing with him, and that he well knew 
upon whom she had placed her affections, she rose and 
said to him with moderation, but with firmness: “Father, 
may my destiny one' day cause you no tears ! ” 

He replied that her aunt might secure her permanent 
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happiness, as she had a decided influence over the Marquis 
de Beauharnais, whose son, destined to become his son- 
in-law, appeared to consent to an exchange ; and that it 
was she, Josephine, who alone could supply the loss of 
his affianced Maria. 

We have remarked that M. de la Pagcrie idolised his 
favourite daughter. The parallel he drew between her 
and her sister was always to the advantage of the latter. 
’Tis thus that most parents become blinded to the faults 
of their children. Josephine was for a while silenced, but 
soon implored him to remember that she was promised to 
William. De Tascher was moved, but, assuming his 
authority, he added, in a firm tone; ‘‘What you ask of 
me, my dear child, is impossible. 1 have done all I could 
to fulfil my most cherished vow; you must obey. Be- 
sides, my daughter, the times are no longer the same; 
you arc now our only hope.” He tlien showed her that, 
by means of the favours she was to receive from her 
aunt. Kenaudin, she was become one of the most advan- 
tageous matches in Martinique ; and that, for this reason, 

the son of M. de K could never become her husband. 

“ It is true,” said he, “your hand was destined to him.” 

“ Jhil,” said she,” “ your intentions, father, are no 
longer the same ! ” 

“ My dear child ! ” said he, “ aind how has that 
happened ? ' j 

“Why,” she replied, “has my father renounced his 
purpose?” j 

“ Because,” kiid he, “ the immen^ inheritance which 
he is to receive is but a mere . substntution ; in case he 

takes the title of Lord Lov , he nijust marry the niece 

of the testator, and it is only ' on this condition that 
William can assume the name and |the arms of the old 
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nobleman, Besides, everything shows that this young 
man has, since he left for England, utterly forgotten you.” 

Happily for her, Josephine was ignorant that William 
had written her twenty letters, which her parents had kept 
from her. Of course she accused him of coldness, indiffer- 
ence, and even of ingratitude. 

She now promised to submit to her parents in whatever 
they exacted. But in seeking to avenge herself on William 
she was herself the greatest sufferer, and really became 
the first to break her vows. The scenes of her childhood 
haunted her imagination ; every object recalled a tender 
recollection ; she loved to frequent the spot which wit- 
nessed their last farewells, and there to abandon herself 
to tumultuous and melancholy thoughts. 

Qpe day she noticed a tree on which her young friends 
had carved their names. It is impossible to describe the 
emotions she experienced at seeing her own name united 
with his Avhom she believed to be perjured. She instantly 
effaced this symbol of their love. “Alas!” said she to 
herself, “the sun shone upon our love at its birth, but it is 
to be feared he does not exist in the midst of the thunders 
and tempests. A dark and dreary future awaits me;” 
and with the point of a knife, and with trembling hand, she 
inscribed these words: “ Unhappy William ^ ihon hast forgotten 
me ! ! /” She felt better after taking this trifling revenge. 
Time brought her to her senses ; and then she sought to 
comprehend fully this truth : 

“ Rien au monde, apres I'esperance, 

N’est si trompeur que rapparence." 

News from France arrived often, and Madame Renaudin 
insisted constantly on her niece’s coming to reside with 
her. She could have wished also, for her own gratification, 
that the Pagerie family should come and see her at 
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Fontainebleau, where she had visited for some time. Her 
brother would have readily consented, but Josephine’s 
mother was unwilling to leave her own country. He 
used all his skill to persuade her, by exciting her curiosity 
and drawing pompous pictures of the happy country her 
daughter was to inhabit. Madame Tascher’s reply was: 
“ It. is quite easy to embellish or to discolour objects, 
while I am two thousand leagues distant from the capital.'’ 
It was then agreed that Josephine should proceed alone. 
Her parents kept her in ignorance of their purpose of 
separating from her. But she was by no means so stupid 
as not to . perceive what every look of theirs indicated. 

Her mother clasped her in her arms, gazed at her in 
silence, and endeavoured to restrain her tears, which, 
nevertheless, soon began to flow, ^ 

If her daughter asked the occasion of her w^eeping, 
she would answer by some careless observation, or some 
moral maxim. “The moment,” said she, “a man gives 
hiiii&eif up to joy, is often that which immediately precedes 
the misfortune he least thinks of;” or, “It becomes every 
one to l)e constantly prepared for misfortune.” Josephine 
knew not the meaning of those words; and these cool 
reflections of her mother made her suspect that hei grief 
was not altogether sincere. She, however, soon discovered 
the real cause, and that her mother had been gradually 
preparing her to endure with courage their mournful 
separation. \ 

When the enigma was fully solved, Josephine was 
only able to stretch forth her hands to that adored mother 
and tell her, in a tone of despair Now I know my 
father has irrevocably disposed of my hand.” Then, borne 
down by grief, she threw herself at her feet, and exclaimed 
in agony: “Oh, save me — save ManU’s sister!” M. de 
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Tascher entered the room. He caught his fainting wife 
in his arms, and in an indignant tone said to his daughter : 
“Has her precious life ceased to be dear to you?'’ This 
terrible exxlamation gave Josephine strength to aid him in 
placing her in a chair. “Ah, my dear child,” said Madame 
de la Pagerie, with a mixed expression of grief and tender- 
ness, “we are, indeed, both unhappy. You are about to 
undertake a long ^•oyage. The furious wintry winds will 
toss the waves ; but the sea will be less agitated than my 
heart. Oh, my daughter ! even now I see yon in the 
bosom of the storm, tossed by fearful tempests, and driven 
from shoal to shoal. Alas ! I see the future — it freezes me 
with terror” ... In a moment Josephine’s face \vas 
reddened with a blush ; she leaned upon the bosom of 
her mother, and cried out, with a voice faint with grief: 
“ I don’t want to say it before my father ; ” and her 
agonised looks showxd how dreadfully the poor girl’s heart 
was tortured. M. de Tascher, who was still present, heard 
it ; be wept, he embraced her tenderly, and promised her 
his support. He left them ; but it is easy to imagine 
the struggle which must have taken place in a heart which 
was coldly sacrificing to its vast ambition the existence 
of a beloved daughter. 

The moment of her departure presented itself to Jose- 
phine under the most frightful aspect ; all former illusions 
had vanished, and despair now seized upon her heart. 

Often did she repeat with bitterness the sentiment, 
“ The land we are bom in i« always the dearest.” The 
wise, it is said, can live anywhere; but the charm which 
attaches to the clime of our birth, to the place Avhere we 
experienced the first sentiments of pleasure, and even of 
pain — that mysterious attraction which draws us so gently 
towards the objects which first met our view -oh, no! it 

1 
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is not in the imagination that all this takes its source. 
There are purer skies than those under which Josephine 
was born, there are spots more beautiful, but there are 
none so dear. The nearer the day approached when she 
was to exchange them for the country she was to inhabit, 
the more sorrowful did she become. She shed tears in 
abundance, a kind of luxury to her wounded spirit ; she 
gave them free course without noticing who was present 
to witness them. 

“My dear daughter,” said her mother, “our separation 
will impose an additional obligation on Madame Renaudin 
towards you.” 

'i'he afflicted mother gave her the sagest counsels ; 
but soon her fortitude forsook her. 

“My Josephine,’* said she, “the seas you are about 
to pass will become an eternal barrier between us. In 
conforming with your parents’ wishes ; in yielding, as 
you have done, to our prudent advice, you have given 
the ir.orA conclusive proof of the goodness of your heart. 
Heaven will bless you. It is, perhaps, Heaven itself 
which, in its wisdom, lias ordained that you should 
establish yourself in Europe. Oh ! may you enjoy in 
your new situation an unchanging felicity; may you never 
resemble those young women who, \ktims of a fatal 
passion, irritated by a sense of their dependence, curse 

their fate and curse those who I^eannot conclude, 

Josephine ! 1 would solace your feeling What passes 

in my heart Jinist speak the rest. — Sii)^ are the sad 
results rf secret inclinations; all the plantations of love 
which accompany them are treacherous <i^;hollow. Alas ! 
most men feel but a transitory passio^l^others address 
us their homage only from politeness, the sake of 

idle show, and seek only to abuse tl^^^cerity or the 
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credulity of a young woman, in order to boast of their 
triumphs,” 

“Do not,” said Josephine, “do not -distrust me; .the 
best title to my confidence that the man can boast who shall 
become my husband, will be that he was commended by 
yourself and my father. This title will for ever assure him 
my esteem and respect. Yet, I confess it, I could wish to 
throw a spell over the present, so that I might not wish 
for another future . . . One single thought has produced 
in my mind the utmost embarrassment.” 

Madame de la Pagerie gazed on her child, and, with 
a smile of indescribable sweetness, said — 

“Your last resolution has established an eternal tran- 
quillity in my heart ; ” thus seeking to efface the tender 
impressions which the thought of William had aroused 
in Josephine’s mind. But, on the contrary, this conver- 
sation served only to rekindle the flame which was not 
yet extinguished. 

Happily, however, the young Creole took counsel of 
her good sense, silenced her grief, and confirmed her 
parents in the idea that the recollections of her youth 
were passing before her eyes, only like wandering clouds, 
which los^ themselves in the boundless horizon. 

Some months passed in anxious waiting, during which 
her parents vainly strove, by the tenderest cares, to quiet 
her imagination. Josephine read their ^ thoughts, and 
understood them perfectly. They used even to stand 
upon the sea-shore and, without spesiking to each other, 
contemplate^ the succession of waves which rolled forward 
and broke at their feet — a. striking image of the destinies 
of man, whose enc^l is ever the same, 

Josephine, at tljiat time, seemed doomed to follow poor 
Maria. She fell sipk ; her grief bverpowered her. 
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Madame de la Pagerie said to those who came to con- 
dole with her: “My daughter has no support but mo, no 
pleasure but her own tears ; but no human foresight can 
prevail against her destiny ! ” 

From these few words it would seem that she was a 
believer in the system of fatality. It cannot be doubted 
that our lot is often fated ; that the laws of destiny are 
incomprehensible . 

The young and beautiful Creole, a prey to melancholy, 
was now about to leave the paternal roof. She received 
the last embraces of her family. Her first trial had at 
length arrived. 

M. dc Tascher committed her to the care of a faithful 

friend (Madame de B ); her black servants were ready to 

conduct her to the port, and the young American girl was 
about to tear herself from this scene of grief and to fulfil her 
destiny. Her (iither, pale and filled with anguish, sobbed 
and pressed her to his bosom. Her ;nothc’‘ and Madame 

de K pointed out to her, in the far future, that hope 

which cheers and consoles the unfortunate. She listened 
with eagerness to those tender words, and witnessed the 
tears of friendship. She passed the threshold of her home 
in the midst of the sobs and lamentations of her slaves. 
Her mother threw herself into her arms. 

“ Remember,” said she, “ my dear, unhappy child, my 
blessings and my regrets attend you ! — my happiness 
vanishes with you ! ” 

“It is no longer time to dissemble!” cried Josephine, 
with an accent of the profoundest grief. ■ “ I see it ; I have 
now nothing to hope for! everything in my nature arms 
me against weakness; but how — how ckn I find strength 
to leave all those whom I love ? ” , j 

She spoke and kissed the earth which saw her born, 
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but which was not to see her die. She moistened it 
with her tears. She then went on board the vessel which 
was to take her far from her country, her parents, her 
friends, and from the mother of young William. 

The ship remained for some time in the offing, in sight 
of Fort Royal. The very winds seemed to refuse their 
support to the projects of the de Tascher family. 

The sea was agitated by horrible tempests. 

Struck by these unfavourable signs, the gloomy predic- 
tions of the mulatto, woman, Euphemia, recurred to her 
mind — predictions which now began to be accomplished. 
The sister of Maria then called to mind and repeated, with 
fear and dismay, these well-known lines : 

“Plut aux cruels destins qui, pour moi, sont ouverts, 

Que, a un voile eternel, mes yeux fussent couverts, 

Fatal present du del t Sdence malheureuse." 
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CHAPTER IV 

The ship which bore Josephine, and which was about 
to place between her and her parents the ocean’s wide 
barrier, got under way ; the pilots raised their cry, and she 
passed out of port under full sail. Behold her now in the 
midst of Neptune’s kingdom. The hours pass on, the sun 
grows dark, and the air begins to be agitated. Signs of a 
storm become visible — a sort of disturbance in the atmo- 
sphere, known at sea under the name of tourmenUy seemed 
impending. Hardly had Josephine recovered from the 
shock produced by the separation, when she heard around 
her a thousand confused cries expressive of general wonder 
Her spirit was still stricken by the recollection of her las 
farewells to her friends ; but curiosity aroused her, and she 
enq”i»'ed into the occasion of the wonder that was expressed. 
She was told that she alone was, probably, the primary 
cause of the inexplicable phenomenon which attracted the 
general attention.^ 

By the aid of a telescope which the captain handed 
her, she was enabled to observe, not without a feeling of 
wonder and delight, in the midst of the clear azure of 
the heavens, unobscured by a single cloud, a luminous 
meteor, which she contemplated attentively, and regarded 
as a happy presage, foretokening to her a prosperous, a 
brilliant future. Turning then towards* the spot ihe had 

1 It would appear that the prediction madd to her by the black 
woman, David, was already known to the captaii^of the vessel, M. dc 

B . and to the principal passengers. They heard it repeated in the 

colony, even at the moment of embarkation. The report was, indeed, 
general, ' 1 
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left,* the spot where she was born, she raised her hands to 
heaven and uttered a prayer for the authors of her beings 
She perceived upon the beach a crowd of the inhabitants 
gazing after her, waving their hands, and testifying, by their 
attitude and gestures, the surprise and admiration they 
felt at this strange phenomenon. The captain, who had 
sent a man to the mast-head, informed the young Creole 
that the object which was exciting so much attention 
was a phosphoric flame called ‘‘St. Elmo’s Fire.” 

It seemed to attach itself to the ship, forming a sort 
of wreath around it, and one would have said that the 
spangles of lambent flame which it threw out vied with 
each other for the honour of encircling the ship.^ 

All were speculating upon the causes of this prodigy ; 
but Josephine was the only one on board who took 
no part in the conversation. On Ijiat’ day of inward 
anguish she could not, like the rest of the passengers, 
give herself up to pleasure and amusements. She was 
unfitted both in mind and body; she heard little or 
nothing of all that was said around her, and it was only 
at intervals, and as if awaking from sleep, that she was 
able to answer questions; and then only in monosyllables. 
The weather was fine, the captain’s wife was unceasing in 
her attentions, and at length the motion of the ship and the 
majestic spectacle of the ocean which she was traversing, 
seemed, in some degree, to restore her gaiety. This, 
however, was but momentary, like the star which shows 
itself for an instant between the flying clouds. She calls 


1 This is an historical fact, attested by a great number of the 
inhabitants of Martinique, who were witnesses of it. This phos- 
phoric flame attached itself to the mainmast of the vessel, and it 
was still seen at the moment of her debarkment. This anecdote 
was told me by the Empress herself. Josephine was taken to 
France by M. de B ; she embarked at Fort Koyal. 
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philosophy to her aid, and this calmed her mind, though 
it could not solace her heart. The sight of the immense 
expanse of waters which was separating her from Mar- 
tinique* kept her in a profound melancholy. She could 
not account, even to herself, for her feelings. The cold 
and humid air of the sea affected her health, and for 
weeks the most serious apprehensions were felt for her 
life; indeed, so hopeless seemed her case that she was 
almost ready to be placed on the fatal plank and precipi- 
tated into the waves. But as the vessel approached the 
coast of Europe she began to improve. 

The pangs of absence were soothed by the hope of 
soon obtaining new'S from her friends. Near the end 
of the voyage a frightful commotion was hoard on deck. 
The young American listened attentively to the bowlings 
of the wind, as tl\ey came to her ears mingled with the 
affrighted cries^of the mariners, which the tempest-beaten 
rocks echoed far and wide with horrible disMnetness. The 
intivplJ captain preserved all his self-possession in the 
midst of the menacing dangers. The bright disc of the 
moon lighted up the whole of the neighbouring eqast, 
and facilitated the execution of the orders which he 
gave with as much calmness as prudence. His greatest 
cause of alarm arose from the waters smiting against 
the vessel with so much violence thajt fears were enter- 
tained that she would go to pieces. ' At one moment, 
borne upon the summit of a wave, she seemed to remain 
in a kind of motionless vState, not less) frightful than the 
heaviest shock ; the next she pliingeci to the bottom of 
the sv/elfing billows. ' 

At length the storm abated anijl tranquillity was 
restored. The crew, after a moment’s rest, repaired the 
mast, the breaking of which had greatly embarrassed the 
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working of the ship. — Oh, ye who, in the course of an 
agitated life, have seen the frail bark which bore all your 
hopes ready to sink in the depths of misfortune, you 
alone know the joyousness of a calm after a tempest ! 

The next morning Josephine looked out upon the still 
troubled sea, the image of her own tumultuous feelings, 
by no means yet allayed by the absence of the causes 
which had produced them. 

The fall of the mast had covered the deck with rigging 
and fragments. Kyerything "was in confusion, and one 
could see upon the faces of the fatigued sailors the ' 
dences of discouragement and terror. 

A sight so new to her, the movements of the seamen 
occupied in repairing the disorders occasioned by the 
storm, now engrossed her attention. The hours passed 
by rapidly, and she took no note of them. When the 
captain had refitted his ship, judging the weather favour- 
able, he again set sail and continued his voyage, which 
was henceforth tranquil, although he still encountered 
adverse winds. At length a cry of “ Land ! land ! ” 
aw'akencd Josephine from her dreamy reverie. 

The shallop entered the port.' A crowd of sad 
thoughts again assailed and tormented her. Could she, 


I She landed at Marseilles, whitiier her aunt Renaiidin had come 
to meet her. It appeared that she had suffered a good deal during 
the passage. Many a time they entertained fears for her lif0. The 
winds were contrary and storms frecpient. A young Creole, named 
Fanny (now M.ndame l.efevre), a protegee of Madame Renaudin, 
accompanied Josephine on the voyage. They were b6tli so silly 
that they even carried along w'ith them their dolls, to serve them 
for pastimes on board the vessel. Josephine had a pr^ lilcction 
altogether personal for hers It seemed to her sometimes to recall 
the looks of Maria, sometimes chose of William. This childi.shness 
may be excused ; the young Creole’s heart could not remain inactive ; 
it must be occupied. To love was one ’ of the necessities of her 
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in this separation, which tendered her so miserable, 
imagine that any circumstance would restore ber to her 
parents ? At what epoch should she have the consola- 
tion of seeing them again ? . . . Under what auspices ? 

. . . Great God ! . . . But let us not anticipate events. 

Josephine’s anxieties, however, were but light, and 
were soon removed by the novelty of her situation. She 
conceived the hope of a better lot, a hope which attached 
itself to whatever she undertook. She felt, in fact, some 
satisfaction in touching the soil of France, persuaded as 
she w'as that she sliould not experience an emotion so 
tender, a contentment so positive, had it been but a game 
of chance, and not a presentiment of her destiny. The 
glance of her mind pierced the mysteries of a brilliant 

future. Being informed that M. de K and his son 

had for some time resided at the capital, Mademoiselle 
de Tascher loll that she now breathed the same air as 
William, and that she should probably soon see him 
again. This thought secretly flattered her : it restorcyl 
her reason, or, ratlier, rekindied her hope, and exercised 
such a powerful iniiisence upon her, that, on arriving at 
Fontainebleau, her health became at once entirely restored. 
In a few days the early friend of her childhood was pre- 
sented to her by M. de K . This gentleman was 

under the deepest obligations to the Manjuis de Beau- 
harnais, formerly Governor of Martinique, and intimately 
connected with Madame Renaudiii (8). During their stay 
at Fontainebleau he constantly, and with the most polite 
attentiotis, received them at his house, and their frequent 
visits showed that it had become agreeable to them. 

being ; to solace misfortune became her favourite virtue. Behold, 
in two words, the most faithful, the most exact portrait of the woman 
who was to astonish the world, and who is so universally mourned 
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Dinner over, M. de Beaubarnais would propose a prome- 
nade in the city or in the forests, but the beautiful Creole 
usually remained at home, shut up in her aunt’s apart- 
ment. The thought of being alone with William made 
her tremble. What, then, is that sentiment whose 
presence produced upon her such a lively impression in 
her then situation ? Alas ! as she became less and less 
convinced of his indifference, she was more and more 
an.xious to avoid him. 

Often was the son of M. de K announced at the 

door, unaccompanied by his father, but the servants had 
been charged not to admit him. One clay, however, he 
found the means of depositing on her toilette a letter, in 
which he addressed to her the most spirited reproofs for 
the coldness she manifested toward him. ‘Twas thus 
that she became finally and fully convinced that he could 
not endure the thought of for ever living away from her. 
He solicited a private interview. 

No doubt it cost the tender-hearted girl a severe 
struggle to deny him this last re{|ucst, but her duty pre- 
vailed over her feelings. 

Her aunt turned off the female servant who had pre- 
sumed to be the bearer of the imprudent epistle. Ah,” 

said Josephine, “why did not my father tell M. de K 

to beware how he suffered two beings, drawn towards 
each other by a natural sympathy, to find themselves 
together ? His own experience should have taught him 
the danger, and guarded me against it; but William’s 
father brought him to me himself. Alas! it is impossible 
he should know my secret. He thinks, probably, that at 
my age^ one is incapable of loving; but if that respect- 
able gentleman knew my feelings while I held tliat letter 
I Josephine was scarcely fifteen when she went to I'Yance. 
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in my hand, I am sure he himself would become a prey 
to the deepest regret; his countenance, which reflects so 
much calmness and contentment, would be furrowed with 
anxiety and grief ; the felicity he promises himself in 
seeing the daughter of his old friend happy would soon 
disappear, and give place to a very different feeling.” 

There was no sacrifice to which Josephine did not feel 
it her duty to submit in order to please her protectress. 
She even asked to go into a convent, under pretence that 
the state of lier health required repose, and kept her bed 
for several days ; she became the object of the deepest 
anxiety. Her aunt informed her friends that she had 
chosen for that purpose the Abbey de', Pantheiiiont, and 
that she inlendcd immediately to condiu't her niece 
thither. Preparations were made accordingly. Josephine 
could not well avoid taking leave of William’s father, 
lie told Madame Kemandin that his son was about to 
(juit Paris, and return to reside with one of his iiiolhcr’s 
relnHnns;! and' he ('aiiic charged by his afflicted, heart- 
broken son, to address to her his respectful homage. 
*‘The discharge of this duty,” William ol)served to his 
father, ** would have been, indeed, grateful to me. There 
was a time when 1 should have reserved it for iiiyself 
alone; but I must now look with a dry eye upon all the 
preparations f-jr the marriage of the future Madame 
Heauhariiais. 1 will perform the whole of the sacrifice — 
the most painful a human being can- make ! To save 
her I w'ould drain the cup of hemlock, and not a sigh 
should escape nie ! To die ---oil! what is it to die, no\V 
that 1 TiMi^’t give !ip for ever the bright illusion which 1 

I M.'iLlamc (1(1 G - — then resided at St. Germaiii-en-Laye, but she 
often visited at an lady’s, named lirown, who had a country 

seal at Choisy. 
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have cherished from my very childhood ? Oh, my father ! 
let me have her I love — her only; and keep for yourself 
and my tender mother all — all the titles and treasures of 

Lord Lov !” With these words he sank into a sombre 

melancholy, repeating to himself continually : “ No, I shall 
never see her again; too much presumption has been my 
ruin, and I am now, indeed, paid for not daring to trust 
to myself. I wrote to her because I had much to say 
to her, and because I could not help relieving my heart ! ” 

Such was the too faithful report which M. de K 

brought to the sister of M. de Tascher. Josephine listened 
to it motionless, overwhelmed. A sudden paleness covered 
her face ; her eyes filled, but she dared not turn them 
upon William’s father. Alas, the thoughts of that am- 
bitious man Were even then wandering amidst the 
prospects of a future still more vast ! He looked upon 
the illustrious match which he was arranging for his 
son as an infallible means of entering upon an immense 
inheritance in Scotland, once owned by his ancestors. 
It was thus that the two families coolly calculated the 
results of their respective projects. What mattered it 
to them to plunge their offspring in despair, to rend them 

asunder for ever, provided the son of M. de K could 

revive an illustrious name, and Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie receive the fortune which Madame Renaudin 
had promised her ? Docile victims of their parents’ 
schemes, they were driven to renounce their mutual love, 
and, like Paul and Virginia, to experiemee the blighting 
effects of the ambition which reigns in Eijropean society. 
Less happy than those other two Creoles, they were 
condemned to live, and, without ceasing to love, to be 
eternally strangers. Their early attachment was doomed 
to experience this sad fatality. 
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CHAPTER V 

T 

‘‘ To be contented with one’s lot, whatever it may be ; 
to live without ambition and without desires; to rely upon 
Providence alone — this is the true science of happiness, 
and the one of which all men are destitute.” 

Such were the lessons of morality daily taught by the 
Marquis de Beauharnais to the amiable Madame Renandin. 
Mademoiselle de Tascher had been presented to* him on her 
arrival at Fontainebleau, but he was far ironi supposing 
that her aunt destined her for one of his sonsd At the first 
mention of this alliance the old man showed so much re- 
pugnance that the project soon ceased to be mentioned in 
his presence. Common friends were resorted to as media- 
tors. The claims of the viscount’s family were luimcroiis : 
he himself opposed the union. Bitterness began to infuse 
itself into the controversy.^ The unhappy Josephine could 

1 Some year^ before l he Revolution the t^\o sons of the Marquis 
cle l^eauliarnais had mafle a voyay^e to Egypt Choiseiil and Kochefou- 
cault advocated .incl (ordered the expedition. 

2 Madame Ri.nanflin, a Pagevic by birth, was a near relation to the 
Marqiii*' de J-leauharnais, whom she at last married He possessed an 

estate at Ihiansse, calleul l^'ronville. Madame de L lived in a 

chfiteau in the same province. She had with her another young lady 
of the name of hi Pageric, a sister of Madame Renamlin. The latter 

besought Madame L to use all her influence over the marquis - a 

thing she d.tred not do to persuade him to gi\e his son Alexander in 
marriage to Mademoiselle de Tascher, daughter of a M. Tascher de la 
Pageric, a very respectable gentleman, who had once resided on the 

land of Madame de 1. , and afterwards in Martinique. The Vi.s- 

coimt de Reauharnais declareil himself decidedly opposed to the pro- 
jected union ; but the adroit Madame Renaudin placed before his eyes' 
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well have wished that this sad rite might have been post'- 
polled indefinitely. “ For,” said she to the persons who 
had condescended to protect her, “ we are unknown to each 
other ; we have lived in different countries ; destined, per- 
haps, never to love each other, we shall live in a mariner 
separate ; the dreams of my sensitive heart will, perhaps, 
never be in harmony with his ; he will comprehend nothing 
of its language ; he will have to resort to lying ; dissimula- 
tion, a dangerous art, will become necessary in his inter- 
course with the world; he will conceal* from me his 
thoughts, his desires, his actions; I shall soon become a 
stranger to him, and he will be embarrassed when he shall 
find himself in the painful alternative of breaking his 
solemA promises or fulfilling them under a perpetual con- 
straint. Unquiet, he will be unhappy; and, not knowing 
how to escape from the labynnth, he will resolve not to 
answ’cr my simple questions, which, to him, will seem in- 
discreet; the resolution which his position will force upon 
him will lead him to change the part he will act at first, 
and in his turn to address to me various quostiems — to give 
me hardly time to express my thoughts, and, finally, to 
impute faults to me, in order to make me the dupe of 
his artifices.” The young American already foresaw that 
she should become an object of calumny, and that those 

the portrait of one of her nieces. He was enchantul with her beauty 
(ittwas the picture of Maria) ; and the ytnuig man s^ave some hopes, 
though care was taken not to deceive hijn, I3ul when he saw (osrphine 
all illusion vanished. Henceforth be opposed a firm re.-»olinif)n tf) the 
schemes which others were nourishing r*vi{x;cting him I’or a moment 
his father epcourageil his opposition ; but soon ovj’rcnme by the ascen- 
dency of Madame Renaudin, and the counsels of Madame de J- , he 

consented that his son, the viscount, should give his hand tf) the inter- 
esting Josephine. And, notwithstanding all the son’s o]3position, he 
became the nephew of the woman who, in a few year.s atterwards, was 
to marry thcT father. 
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persons who censured the feelings which the viscount enter- 
tained towards her, would, in the end, interest themselves 
in sowing the seeds of hatred between a husband naturally 
jealous and a woman unjustly accused. She left with 
regret the spot which had witnessed a single fugitive mo- 
ment of happiness. From the time of her entrance into 
the convent at Panthemont she was in a state of depression 
difficult to describe ; and by a secret instinct she perceived, 
from the moment that she entered society, that the artful 
and sly Madame de V , by interposing an insurmount- 

able ()i)sLacle to her felicity, would play the hypocrite so 
skilfully as to deprive her of every shadow of hope (9). 

Josephine sometimes received the visits of the viscount 
at the grate of her window. Without exactly knowing 
why, she could not avoid feeling a secret agitation when- 
ever she heard him announced. A presentiment seemed 
to teach her that the prediction of the black woman was 
hastening to its fiiHUment. She combated these thoughts ; 
she shed involuntary tears. The recollection of her 
parents, and, above all, of William — that William who 
was never to be hers — filled her imagination with painful 
forebodings. Madame Renaudin often addressed her re- 
proachfully about what she called the whimsies of her 
mind ; while Josephine showed towards her aunt nothing 
but the innocence, the simplicity, the confidence of a child, 
and reverded to her all her secrets, the most touching in- 
cidents of her life, even ihe attachment she had conceived 
for the young Creole, William. She told her story with 
all the enthusiasm with which the thought of William 
inspired her, and told her aunt how their mothers had 
reared them together, how they loved their children, and 
how their children naturally loved each other. 

The aunt spoke to her the language of a friend; she 
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sought to make her niece understand that by her cares, 
and by the will of destiny^ she was to reach an elevated 
rank. “Would that I were again in my beloved island! ”• 
answered Josephine. “ I love tranquillity ; I cannot con- 
ceal from myself that the distractions and the pleasures of 
society gain by degrees a dominion over the strongest mind, 
and trouble the wisest head. Ought I not to fear that I, 
too, carried along by the common whirlwind, may run 
after the chimeras — baubles of an idle and dissipated life ? 
Ah, madam, can I remain unconcerned in the midst of 
imminent and continual dangers? Alas! I already fore- 
see them too plainly! While reflecting that I am to be 
united for ever to a man who only marries me by way of 
yielding to the will of his father, I feel myself on the brink 
of a volcano or some spot shaken by earthquakes. Still, I 
see the future before me. May I not hope that chance, 
that some unforeseen event, may yet render possible what 
at this time seems impossible? No, no, I will not give up 
all for lost ! ** 

Madame Renaudin was alarmed at this; but what 
could she do? She resolved to employ the language of 
reason. ■ “ My purpose, Josephine,” said she, “ is not to 
delude you by false hopes. The self-love of your parents 
might have been flattered by the homage which the son 
of the Marquis de Beauharnais rendered their daughter. 
Perhaps they might even feel afraid their daughter might 
escape from the honourable alliance which I have taken 
so much pleasure in endeavouring to form ; but whatever 
may be your motives, my young friend, 1 am incapable 
of longer dissimulation. I shall send you back to your 
native country; you will carry with you my regrets. I 
flatter niyself that, in returning thither from the tender- 
affection which I could not but feel for you, your own 
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heart (as well as mine) will be afflided; and I wish that, 
from to-day, you would cease to recognise any other 
authority than that of my benevolence. Thus your 
marriage will be broken off by myself; for the rest, be 
content with the consequences of your refusal.** 

This language made such an impression upon Made- 
moiselle de Tascher that she retired to her private 
apartment some time before the brilliant assembly, 
where she then was, had separated ; for it was on a 
day when Madame Renaudin had invited many of her 
friends to her house, and the one on >vhich Josephine 
came regularly each week to visit her. Josephine found 
no sleep; she had not forgotten the wise counsels of 
her mother ; they were still engraven upon her heart, 
never to be effaced. But virtue does not interdict a wise 
liberty. “I will only try,’* said she to herself, “to 
postpone the fatal epoch which is to deprive me of 
mine — that is all I can hope for.” 

She wiuLu her friends a long account of what she 
was doing, and of the pretended pleasures which were 
henceforth to occupy her time. She told them that she 
wished to become belter acquainted with the marquis’s 
son. “1 wish,” said she, “to study his character, to 
observe his conduct, to judge, in fine, whether the beauty 
of his mind corresponds with that of his face”(io). 

After the touching scene which I have just described, 
the conduct of Madame Renaudin towards her niece was 
perfectly sincere. Anxious to protect her from all re- 
proaches of her parents, she had informed them of the 
repugnance which she felt to form a marriage contract 
at so tender an age. “ Kxpect all from time,” said she 
to her brother. “Josephine, always modest, will enjoy 
her triumph with calmness; she will use with modera- 
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tion her a^endency over me, and only in order td*' 
contribute to her repose. She seems even now to be. 
afraid of losing my affections, which a single moment of 
time has sufficed to win for her. She is correct in not 
counting upon lasting happiness or a brilliant victpry.’ 
Aly self-love, as well as your own, can easily overthrow 
the transient dominion this young creature has succeeded 
in establishing over us both ; and when her sixteenth 
year has passed, I trust a power superior to mine will 
make a successful attack upon her heart.’* 

Madame Kenaudin, who already read the heart of 
the young Creole, yielded herself up to the charm, always 
new to her, of doing good to her niece, and inspiring’ her 
with sentiments of gratitude. 
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.Tn:fc sk)litu(ie in: which the young American girl was 
iiving increased her pangs, rendered her regrets the more 
. bitter, her life more languishing, the loss of her hopes 
the more distressing, and the necessity of ^me new 
encouragement the more urgent. At length she per- 
ceived the dawn of a new hope, and gave herself up to 
it with transport. No, she was by no means a senseless 
being ! 

The Abbess of Panthemont,^ that friend of the afflicted, 
had sounded the depths of Josephine’s heart with a com- 
passionate and delicate hand. Her heavenly mind, guided 
by the spirit of charity, was afflicted at her lot. She 
pitied the voimg girl, and encourged her to listen to 
the advice of her friends, repeating to her continually 
this line from Corneille, “ devoir d^um fille est dans 
Voheissance," 

In order to appreciate the resolution which Josepliine 
then formed, it is necessary to have experienced the 
storms of the heart, to have felt the dominion of all the 
affections united in one; to have been deprived of the 
object of this one universal sentiment. She made up 
her mind to declare to Madame Renaudin that she had 
determined to comply with her wishes, and that soon 
the Viscount de Beauhamais should be the e.xclusive 
possessor of her heart. 


, : X Her name was Devirieux. The Princess of Cond^, at present 

. a religions Carmelite, was then a boarder in this famous monastery. 

^ VOL. I . ^ 
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Notwithstanding the perfidious insinuations of certain ■ 
interested personages, who aimed to disturb her repose,^’ 
Josephine, towards the end of her sixteenth year, became 
the wife of a man who possessed eminent qualities.® He 
po^essed a noble mind and a feeling heart. She sooh 
became sincerely attached to him, and learned to forget 
by degrees all the illusions of her childhood. She left 
him in ignorance of one fatal passion, which might have 
destroyed his repose, and perhaps his attachment to her. 
But whilst she concealed from him the fact, she imposed 
upon herself the duty of acting as if it were known to 
him. Let the past be Imried in eternal oblivion! — 
Beauharuais is henceforth everything to Josephine, whose 
only care must be to please him. 

As has been seen, she yielded to the representations 
of her friends in giving her hand to the son of her aunt’s 
protector ; , the viscount inspired her with respect and 
confidence, but did not awaken in her the flames of 
love. Still too young to understand the weight of the 
chains which marriage imposes, she wms not skilful 
enough to act before her husband the part of a tender 
wife. 

In a moment of ill-humour she dropped the hint that 
she should have preferred XL de Beauharnai§ for her 
brother -in-law, “He laughed at me,’’ said Josephine, 

1 A female friend of Madame R/naudin sav; fit to whisper to her, 
that, at the close of a magnificent ball, the viscount had received the 
picture of a lady whose influence with a minister attached to her a 
large number of the ladies of the Court. One of Josephine’s female 
friends indiscreetly told her of this. This is a natural explanation 
of the fears she henceforth entertained respecting her future 
tranquillity. 

2 This marriage wa.s against the will of Alexander Beaubarnais, 
who was then in love with Madame de V — whose maiden name 
was de G- — , 
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'^but did not the less exert hiinsel^ to find out the way 
to my heart.” But when at length she had made him 
a father, her tendcrest affections took the place of that 
cold indiflerence with which he first inspired her. The 
viscount was a man of consideration ( 1 1) ; he was a major 

in the regiment ; he solicited the presentation of his 

wife at the Court of Louis XVI.; it was deferred under 
various pretexts. Madame de Beauharnais profited by 
the delay, by improving herself in the arts of pleasing, 
which as yet she possessed but imperfectly, and applauded 
herself for the progress she made. Both husband and 
wife held a highly respectable .rank, and were in the 
habit of receiving visits from the most distinguished 
persons in Paris. Hence Josephine was in some sort 
forced to plunge into the whirlpool of society. 

The innocence which she carried with her from the 
pnlernal roof ran the greater risks as the circle in which 
she moved became enlarged. The spectacle of so many 
new objeclo, the vivacity of the French people, insensibly 
made an impression upon her. A fine residence, splendid 
equipage, a brilliant retinue, and exquisite board, pictures, 
statues, costly furniture, and the thousand other factitious 
demands of taste and pleasure, began to seduce her imagi- 
nation. Still, upon principle, she avoided those tumultuous 
assemblages where gossip and backbiting are regarded as 
proofs of wit. The narrj^w circle of a few' persons of 
understanding anore befitted her character. She avoided, 
as far as depended on her, the rocks of ambition. M. de 
Beauharnais saw his son growing up under his eyes, and 
already began to dream of the part he was one day to 
act in public affairs. 

Scarcely had young Eugene learned to talk, when his 
father began to flatter himself with the idea of seeing the 

4-2 
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favours of the Court heaped upon him. And yet M,' de '*• 
Beauharnais decorated himself with the name of pkilosopht!' 
Such are the astonishing contradictions of the human 
mind. 

Thus Josephine spent her time, divided between the 
duties of maternal tenderness and the etiquette imposed 
upon her by the rank she held in society. 

At length her husband came one day and announced , 
to her with enthusiasm, that the time of her presentation ^ 
at Court was fixed, but that the Queen had designated 
an hour for receiving her in her private apartments. 
He explained to her the importance of this signal 
favour. 

Although she herself did not partake of his exultation, 
still, in order to gratify him, she promised to be particu- 
larly mindful of every observance which this privilege 
imposed. 

The wife of Louis XVI. liad, in some degree, lessened 
the burden of the Court ceremonies ; but there were some 
which, from a respect to their antiquity, she had not 
dared attack; of this number was the use of the robes 
f( la Fran^ahe, and the immense cloaks which decorated 
the ladies of quality. 

Let one picture to himself a young Creole girl, free 
from the cradle, knowing nothing about fashion, all 
at once decked out with cqjtly paints and perfumes, 
which render the skin still more fresh and brilliant, 
muffled up in heavy and inconvenient clothing, and 
loaded down with one of those enormous hoops which 
did not permit the wearer to pass straight through a, 
door. Let him form an idea of the embarrassment of 
a woman accustomed to let her locks float in long 
tresses, obliged painfully to sustain the edifice oi a tall' 
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find heavy head-dress, and he will be able to judge of 
the situation of her who could not, without great diffi- 
culty, retain in her memory the voluminous code of 
Court usages. Happily, on appearing at Versailles, she 
found herself relieved, by the extreme goodness of the 
Queen, from this fatiguing ceremonial." This gave her 
courage; and, no longer doubting her own abilities, she 
fairly outdid herself, and neft only attracted flattering 
compliments from the ladies of the Court, but the par- 
ticular regard of the royal family. 

Madame lieaiiharnais was enchanted with her d£but^ 
and her husband received the most flattering compli- 
ments on the occasion. 

At first, he look it as an augury''" favourable to his 
fortune. Some time afterwards Josephine observed, with 
a feeling of deep concern, that- her husband’s humour 
was becoming reserved and sombre. The viscount finally 
compelled her to renounce the society of most of her 
acquaintances, and required her to forbear entirely to 
return the visits of Madame Renaudin. Josephine Icnew 
not to what to attribute this provoking distrust. Hid 
it become him lo accuse Madame Renaudin ? 

Hut although Iier self-love might have been flattered 


r Madjime dc Heaiiliarnais was not presented publicly at the 
(!oiirt, but was presented twice^ privately 

z Beauharnais was many times honoured with marks of the 
Queen’s particular favour. Maria Antoinette used to call him the 
bean itumeur (the fine dancer) of the Court, which name he long re- 
tained. At the balls which were so frequent at Versailles, Josephine's 
.husband was selected as a partner in the dance by the ladies who 
were prettiest and most accomplished in that art. His bearing 
"was noble, his attitudes graceful, and the lightness of his step added 
to the natural graces of his person. Ife then enjoyed with the fair 
sex the reputation of being a zephyr in the saloons, and a Bayard 
at the head of his corps. 
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by exercising her pleasing talents in society, yet she • 
preserved a tender attachment to Beauharnais. It ' i^/ 
certain that she sometimes thought of William; but she 
avoided every occasion which might furnish reproaches, 
against her on his account. Never did she violate Ih^ 
obligation she had in this respect imposed on herself, and . 
she even consented to forego almost entirely the charming ' 
society pf Madame the Countess of Montesson (la). 

From . the day that Beauharnais announced to his 
wife that her countryman would probably be presented 
to her, with bis young spouse (they were on their way 
from England), she confined herself more closely to her 
apartment, looking after the health of her son, which 
had given her some uneasiness; she had the good for- 
tune to save his life. The viscount was obliged to be 
often alisent on duty, and Josephine embraced the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded to finish her course of studies. 
She was quite fond of reading, and took great delight 
in perusing the best authors. In this way she perfected 
her taste, and greatly improved her understanding, 

'Twas thus that she acquired the knowledge which 
afterwards became so precious to her, and by a skilful use 
of which she at length almost succeeded in dissipating the 
coldness which reigned betwixt her and her husband. He 
permitted her to accompany him to Strasburg, where his 
regiment was in garrison. The belle Creole could not but 
charm the society of Strasburg: slie'liec'ame, in fact, a 
universal favourite there. 

But, after his return to Paris, Beauharnais showed him- 
self but seldom inside bis house, and his humour became 
soured. The kind of repos© which Josephine now enjoyed 
became an illusion. She was to drain the cup of mis; ' 
fortune : such was the decree of destiny ! 
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Having, in this interval, given birth to a daughter,^ 
:>lhis happy circumstance enabled her to bear up with 
courage under the numerous calumnies of wJiich she be- 
came the object. She was at this time far from being able 
to penetrate their real causes. She needed a familiar spirit 
. to reveal the secret acts of her husband's private life. Un- 
happily a malicious spirit constantly beset her. Madame 

de V began by inspiring her with an unwise distrust ; 

then led her to take some hazardous steps ; and cunningly 
dug beneath her the abyss which was to swallow her up. 
She was the primary cause of all the evils through which 
Josephine was doomed to pass (13). 

“ You have pmumed too much upon your strength : you ought 
not to have espoused Bcauhavnais'' Such was the language of 

the perfulioiis Madame de , — of that woman whom 

the viscount liad in a manner compelled his wife to receive 
and regard as her feieiul-ix. title which she haughtily 
assumed. She would insinuate to Josephine that the least 
resistance to lier husband’s will, the slightest imprudence, 
would prove !ier inevitable ruin. “ Promise me,” said the 
artful intriguer, “that you will never utter any complaints 
to dear Alexander: do not, without my aid, seek to pierce the, 
darkness which veils his conduct : keep secret what I am 
about to tell you ; wlien the time comes I will explain all ; 
for the present, be content with knowing that tlie father of 
your children is an ingrate, and that he lavishes upon 
others the tribute of. attachment which is alpne your due, 
and of which you daily show yourself so worthy.” 

Thus did Madame de V adroitly instil into the 

heart of tlus unhappy w'oman the poison of jealousy. She 

i Hortense ile Beauharnais was nursed at Chelle, a small town in 
the Isle of France sur-le-Marnc. It contained a monastery before the 
^ Revolution. ^ \ 
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sought to induce her to take part in her own quarrel with 
Beauharnais, and to make her partake of all her resentment 
towards him (14). She saw that Beauharnais neglected his 
wife, and, adroit politician as she was, she endeavoured to 
render herself necessary to the viscount. She wanted an 
opportunity to gain^his confidence, and Josephine appeared 
to be the proper means of enabling her to play her game* 
Josephine was without the experience necessary to enable 

her to divine her projects; and Madame de V was not 

slow to select her victim. 

Days passed on, and the heiress of the Tascher family 
approached that moment when she was to see and feel the 
reality of that which hitherto she had believed to be an 
absurd dream. As, to her unsuspecting mind, Madame de 

— seemed all frankness and truth, Josephine was in 
some degree excusable tor listening to her perfidious in- 
sinuations ; which she did, although new grounds of hope 
and confidence were constantly occurring. Hut this only 
made it the worse for Josephine, as her enemy took advan- 
tage of them to exaggerate all the misdeeds of Alexander 
towards her. Madame Beauharnais listened with forti- 
.tude to these secret communications, Bui when, as lime 
elapsed, she began to think them without any foundation, 
she felt like declaring war upon ihe woman whom she 
now suspected to be her rival. When she looked upon the 
tender fruits of their marriage, she felt that their father 
deserved all her indulgence. Again, she would hesitate to 
believe him guilty, she had done so much to merit his 
attachment. For him,” said she, “ have I sacrificed 
everything, even my friendship for William, while he, my 
husband, forgets, for the sake of this woman, all the pro- 
mises he has made me ! ” This disregard of his duty made 
Josephine lament that she had ever married him. The 
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/advice of Madame de V had turned her head ; yet she 

made known her grief only in the bosom of her family. 

Some im)nths afterwards the viscount separated from 
her. Interest, and his fortunes, called him to the Court 
of Versailles ; the unfortunate Creole abandoned herself 
to sorrow ; her troubled spirit drank all the poisons of 
jealousy. 

'J'his fierce passion took full possession of her heart. 
Unable longer to support this unmerited abandonment, 
deprixed of the last ray of hope, she one day sent him, 
by a faithful friend, a letter in which she set forth her 
grounds of conii)laiiit, and asked a prompt explanation. 
The next morning, at break of day, lieauharnais appeared, 
sombre and severe in his demeanour. Tic. gazed at her 
for some moments, and addressed her as follows : — 

‘‘ 'J'be little experience possessed by young ladies of 
the usages of society and its artifices ; the solitary life 
they lead ; the reserve which the care of their own repu- 
tation imposes on them, do not permit them to understand 
the most important duties of married life. In such cir- 
cumstances their eyes are very bad judges ; whatever 
speaks only to the senses is almost always liable to lead 
us astray. 1 told you, madam, at the moment of uniting 
my lot with yours, that, if you felt no inclination for the 
match which was proposed to you, you would he violating 
the confidence you owed to your par*ents not to avow it. 
Other men will be able to please you ; but I must efface 
from yonr heart the slightest traces of love. I admit 
that they exist ; the will alone does not always suffice 
to efface them ; time will effect it ; this, 1 think, I may 
expect from your reason; I do not pretend to say from 
your friendship. If young William was the first to suc- 
ceed in captivating your lieart, he is not the only mortal 
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who may deserve your affections. Your choice need not > 
he confined to such narrow limits, and you ought to 
cast your eyes upon an object more worthy of youjf'- 
attachment than I. 

“ Such, madam, was the language I held to you in 
the presence of my father some days before our marriage. 
You now see how dangerous it was for you to conceal 
from me that lurking passion, and what just grounds your 
parents had for opposing the imprudent steps which might 
have augmented it. The vicinity of your habitations, the 
ancient friendship of your families, afforded you oppor- 
tunities to spend together the days of your, childhood ; 
in your innocent sports you called each other *husl)and’ 
and ‘wife*; years only serve to increase that sympathy. 

I have expressly prohibited him from entering my house ; 
this act will only serve to increase his passion for you, 
and, perhaps, even yours for him.** 

** You have broken my heart with your odious sus- 
picions,’* cried Josephine, with impetuosity ; “ they are 
absolutely imaginary. But yvUy sir, have you nothing to 
reproach yourself with in regard to me?” 

“ ^Vhat,” replied he, with emphasis, “ what means 
that letter which you addressed to your parents, wdiercin 
you passed in minute review w^hat you were pleased to 
call my faults ? Why accuse thorn of still adding to your 
woes, by uniting you to me ? Of what do you complain ? 

I am only making reprisals. Ts it not permitted me to 
present to another the ]iomr*ge of a heart which you seem 
to disdain ? In that letter you say : ‘ But for my children • 
I should, without a pang, renounce France for ever. My 

duty reejuires me to forget William dc K ; and yet^ 

if pe wre united lof^ether^ I should ml to-day be troubling ymi- 
with my griefs' Is this, madam, the language of an in.uo-; 
cent woman? Ah! I should nev^er have iimagiiied. that 
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the heart of my wife could have ^ven admittance to the 
'.dangerous passion of jealousy ! Still further, I \vill believe 
that her virtue will make hejr resist and overcome an 
inclination so much opposed to our .peace. I do, I con- 
fess, experience chagrin, which will end only with my 
life.” 

Josephine’s feelings were most deeply wounded. Over- 
whelmed by these declarations, she knew not whether she 
was lost amidst the wild mazes of a dream, or whether 
her eyes were gazing upon the earliest rays of the sun. 
These reproaches produced upon her an impression difficult 
to be described; she was terrified at her situation; she 
foresaw nothing but trouble and pain. Trembling, and 
afraid to speak, she said to the viscount, with that accent 
which belongs only to innocence ; “ I have not, then, 
reached the goal of my misfortunes ? A new and more 
terrible one has befallen me ; the father of my Eugene, 
of uiy TTortense, dares to suspect me. Oh, I shudder at 
the thought ! Can you believ^e, Alexander, tliat another 
can ed’ace from my heart the afl’ections which wholly belong 
to you ? 'I'he fate that awaits me is, 1 see plainly, Llrfe 
fruit of infamous treachery. A woman who calls herself 
my friend and yours, has inspired me with some suspicions 
against you, which are perhaps unjust. Unhappily, I laid 
open before her tlie most secret workings of iny heart. If, 

at any time, the name of the son of M, de K lias 

escaped me, that woman, at least, ought not to sharpen 
against mr* the weapons of calumny, You are well aware 
that I have preserved for that friend of my childhood a 
kindly recollection ; but never, I here dare affirm, never, 
since our union, has it weighed a feather against the sincere 
attachment which my heart bears towards you. I have 
‘Hot. had the least correspondence with him, nor any inter- 
^^yiew since my arrival in France. Y'ou have no need to 
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place injurious restrictions upon me ; your distrust, your 
suspicions — all such subterfuges are, I insist, unworthy of 
M. de Beauharnais. I cannot but regard with sovereign 

contempt this Madame de V , who, after urging me to 

write that letter to my father, was infamous enough to send 
it to you. Perfectly at peace with my conscience, I have 
refused to follow her further advice to write to William de 

K himself— to that young man whose name alone 

serves you as a pretext to aggravate my misfortunes ! ’* 
To a feeling of terror instantly succeeded one of melting 
tenderness, which she Avas unable to control ; and, rushing 
towards him, she burst into tears, and exclaimed : “ Be 
assured that time will unveil to you all that this impene- 
trable mystery now conceals.” She swooned. Her husband, 
really moved, repeated, in an accent of grief: 

“ Rise, rise, my dear Josephine : 1 am sensible of all 
your afflictions, and sincerely pity you ! *’ 

The pretty Creole, with eyes filled with tears, looked 
upon him, extended her hand, and pardoned him. 

“Alas!” cried the viscount, “how little arc you able 
to read what passes in my heart, and the feelings which my 
silence must express 1 ” 

He then called her women, and entrusted her to their 
care. Overcome by these heartrending emotions, Josephine 
remained for some days a prey to the most poignant grief, 
and was attacked by a serious malady, which occasioned 
apprehensions for her life. Jt was some time before her 
health was re-established; but at length the scrupulous 
care of her friends and the youthful vigour of her consti- 
tution saved her. Her ardent imagination flattered her 
with the idea that her husband would again yield her his 
confidence. But in this she was destined soon to l>e 
undeceived. Alas ! 

'*D'un sexe infortune, le$ arme-s 6ont les plcurs." 
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CHAPTER VII 

How painful is a state of expectation ! and, unhappily, 
expectation is inevitable. Who can escapej from it ? He 
would, indeed, be a perfectly happy being. 

Such were the reflections natural to a mother, who, 
long alone and disconsolate with her children, \vas guiding 
their early footsteps. They had now learned to pronounce 
that cherished name with a voice so sweet, that maternal 
love knew no bliss like hearing it repeated. Already did 
she see upon the lips of Ilortense that bewitching smile 
which often recalled the memory of a perjured spouse and 
his noble features; but, alas! all her other thoughts and 
feelings turned upon herself, mixed with the bitterest 
sorrows and the most harassing apprehensions. 

The arts might have afforded her consolation, but 
the sight of the most beautiful specimens, far from 
diverting lier thoughts, only sersed to replimge her into 
profound melancholy. Vainly did she seek to charm her 
leisure hours and lighten the weight of her griefs: her 
mind was so oppressed that she more than ever confined 
herself to her apartments, ‘ 

Resides, the proceedings of her husband w(‘Te little 
calculated to comfort her, and each passing moment only 
added to her troubles. 

I M. de Hcauharnais had a country house at Croisy. He, as well 
as his wife, was closely related to Madame Hosteiii, whose estate lay 
near to theirs. The children of this lady, and tho.se of M. de lieau- 
harnais, were brought up together. 
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She was deprived of her son, who was placed at a 
private boarding-honse. She felt the loss of Eugene the 
more because his age still required her maternal cares. 
For some weeks she was inconsolable. The dwelling she' 
lived in became more and more wearisome to her.* The 
viscount rarely showed himself at her house. She ad> , 
dressed him some touching reproofs: “Unhappy beings," 
said she, pressing her children to her bosom; “poor 
victims ! through what troubles have you come into the 
world. Alas ! why were you born ? ” 

Learning from Madame Renaudin that it was the 
purpose of the marquis’s son to place an eternal barrier 
between him and her, she besought him to spare her 
this last humili.ition. “ 1 could," she wrote to him, 
“ have desired, for the honour of M. »le Eeauharnais, 
that he should have contented himself with a voluntary 
separation; for he ought to feel a repugnanaj at making 
the tribunals eing with his complaints. .She who has 
stolen away the he.irt of my husband, and his esteem for 
me, is unworthy of him; that woman is known by her 
coquetry and her numerous adventures.” But nothing is 
weaker than a jealous man ; he answerer! her in a tone 
of angry severity. The afflicted woman thought it her 
duty to go and relate lier troubles to Madame Montesson, 
hoping that she would deign to employ all the means in 
her power to open the eyes of the man whom she had 
never ceased to esteem, and to make him see plainly the 
consequences of the publicity which he contemplated, and 
to divert him from his strange resolution. 

I Josephine had, so to speak, sequestered herself from the world, 
in order to devote herself entirely to the cares demanded by her 
two infants. At Croisy she lived quite retired, receiving no visits 
except from persons whom she could not refuse to see. 
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But here again the unfortunate Josepliinc was mis- 
taken. Absorbed for a time in sad thought, she dreamed 
of the days of her past felicity; they had passed away 
swiftly; and she now chose the monastery of Panthe- 
jnont, where she shut herself up with' all her sorrows. 
Condemned to endure a long solitude, she found her 
only consolation in looking upon her daughter. She alone 
remained to soothe and solace her woes. 

The perpetual silence which reigned around her ; the 
hours which rolled away with fatiguing heaviness ; every- 
thing concurred to make her look upon life under a gloomy 
aspect, which seemed fast approaching its close. In this 
solemn abode, even the trees, as old as the w’orld, seemed 
formed to banish all gaiety. Their thick foliage served 
as an asylum for those birds to which the daylight is 
irksome, and whose piercing- cries were a terror to the 
timid soul of Josephine. Here,” said she, “ I listen only 
to the singing of the ‘ bird of death ’ ; everything WMrns 
me that this place will probably be my tomb.” Her 
customary, reading served only to nourish her sombre 
melancholy. 

Voung’s “Night Tlioughts” became her familiar study, 
and gave her a taste for the philosophic dreams of Ilervey. 
She regarded the latter\s “Meditations” as sublime and 
profound teachings. She turned her thoughts upon the 
immensity of the Creator's works, the abyss of nothing- 
ness, andean eternity of liappiness. 

Fatigued, borne down by these despairing thoughts, 
a fitful slumber would for a moment close her eyelids; 
then, throngs of frightful dreams arose to torment her. 
But the habits of her mind always brought her back to 
^ her primitive character ; by nature gladsome and lively, 
.$he could not help remarking the strange contrast between 
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this oriental pomp which she witnessed, and the simplicity 
of true religion. The lady abbess frequently laid upon 
her a fatiguing burden of observances; but even after 
listening to that daughter of centuries, who, by means 
of such observances, ^wenml the convent, the light- 
hearted American could not help often infringing the 
ancient regulations. In fact, it was impossible for her 
to subject herself to the futile ceremonies which filled 
up every minute of the day. 

Hut the expense which she was occasioning, in some 
degree, soothed her for the loss of her liberty.^ With the 
exception of some female friends who kindly remembered 
her, she might have supposed herself abandoned by the 
whole wwld. 

There liappened, in a convent near to that of Fanthe- 
inont," an event which, for some brief moments, relieved 
her sadness, and afforded amusement by its singiilaiity. 

One of her windows looked out upon a little court 
belonging to the house of the nuns cd’ J^elle Oliasse. 
Josephine had noticed that each evening, at , the hour 
the osprey ceased its frightful cry, the silvery rays of 
the moon, as they fell upon her couch of sorrow, revealed 
a silent and touching scene. Everything, even the zephyr, 
w*as still; all was peaceful, and soeincd to resemble the 
sleep of her angelic child, whose breathing was scarcely 
audible. Josephine had descried one of the discreet 
mothers, who seemed to take especial care to avoid 
being seen while she introduced hcrscU into this same 
enclosure. 

1 Madame de beauharnais shut hcrstlf up voluntarily at Pauilie- 
mont, and did not leave it till after she had defeated her hushand 
in his suit for a divorce. 

2 An enclosure wall separated this ahlww from the convent of 
the Carmelites, and from tha^of the sisters of Belle Chasse. 
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She usually carried in her hand a lantern, which she 
would set down upon the ground with great caution, and 
then, seizing a bunch of keys which she took from a 
basket, turn upon its hinges a heavy door with brass 
trimmings, which, when opened, revenled to the view a 
species of phantom. This apparition moved about slowly, 
fretjuently stopping in front of one of the walls less 
elevated than the rest. 

Scarcely could Josephine see her move ; but she heard 
some animated words ringing through the gloom. The 
religious dame again locked up her prisoner, whose features 
and stature il was impossible to ascertain. 

Afterwards the woman visited her again through the 
same door, but how she got into the enclosure Josephine 
could not discover. But she resolved to unravel this 
mystery, whicli, she presumed, concealed some work of 
iniquity. “Still another victim of conjugal despotism,” 
^aid she. not doubting that this woman was confined by 
virtue of some imperative mandate. The iic.^t morning 
she went in person to make an examination, and found 
that this gloomy passage-way Jed to the burying-ground 
of the sisters of Belle Chasse. She communicated her dis- 
coveries to Mesdames do and de C , who were in 

the habit of coming and spending a few minutes with her 
every day. Ijoth these ladies being related by blood to 

the lady superior of the sisters of , promised to use 

all their efforts to get from her this secret. They agreed 
to play a trick upon her, and pretend that they had had 
a strange dream, changing the locality and the description 
of the persons that were to figure in it. Having perfected 
their plan, they hastened to put it in execution. 

While listening to the account they gave of their pre- 
tended dream, Sister Kosaure seemed overcome by emotion, 
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and wiped the tears from her eyes. They could only 
express vague hints. But they could not doubt that the 
iinprisonnient of this hapless victim was entirely arbitrary, 
and consequently omitted nothing for the accomplishment 
of their object. They succeeded, and in the course of a 
few days arrived at the most precise and extraordinary 
developments. 

For four years an interesting novice had, so to speak, 
found herself forced to renounce the world. On the day of 
the august ceremony, Sister Irene mournfully asccndcvl the 
steps of the altar. Scarcely had she pronounced her 
solemn vows when a sudden darkness came over her eyes, 
and she fell down senseless. Her body was immediately 
removed out of sight, and the next day the report was 
circulated that she was dead. Tier funeral obsequies wrjre 
performed in, secret, and without any of the accustomed 
display. The body was not even exlubited in public (15). 
This circumstance excited rniinniirs, but the lady abbess 
excused it for pretended reasons of a private nature, and 
henceforth the inmates avoided speaking of it ; indeed, it 
was forbidden even to pronounce her name. It seemed, 
therefore, probable that the unfortunate creature was still in 
existence. Ihit how to raise the curtain that concealed her 
fate, and rescue her from her h/ing tomb, was the question. 
Alas ! there was no apparent pathway to the place of her 
retreat. What hope was there of approaching her and 
surprising her watchful guardian? The nuns of ISelle 
Chasse used to assemble at night. While they were sing^ 
ing psalms,- chanting and thanking (jod for having taken 
them under the shadow of His wing, far from a stormy 
world, a young devotee, in the same sanctuary and close 
by their side, was groaning amidst th(i hf)rrors they had 
inflicted- 
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The victim of monkish fanaticism could only address 
siffhs and groans to the God of mercy and peace. At dawn 
the solemn chants would cease, the lights were extin- 
guished, the sounding vaults no longer echoed the melan- 
choly accents which only impressed with deeper sadness 
the heart of the youthful sufferer. Madame Beauharnais 
seemed to see her kneeling on the cold marble before her 
rude altar, co\ered with a straw mat, time-worn and rotten 
with humidity, with a worm-eaten desk before her, and a 
book of canticles ready to fall to pieces. 

The darkness of the lioly place, the monuments of tlie 
dead which covered the graves, and which would almost be 
taken for ghosts, nil conspired to augment the terror which' 
seized her imagination. She seemed to hear the last sta\e 
which usually torininates the matin songs— paccm'' 
-repealed over her head. 

Josephine and her companions awaited impatiently the 
return cf the moon, resolved, by its rays, to find their way 
into the narrow enclosure where the sorrowing victim was 
coniined. How slowly for them did 'I'inie stretch his wings! 
How tumultuous were their thoughts! They yearned, 
though still afraid, to witness the truth. 

liut now the hour of night insensibly drev/ near. Con- 
cealed behind a leafy hedge, they easily passed into the 
garden, and then, by means of a ladder, which they had 
carefully provided, into the inner court. 

Afraid, and scarcely daring to breathe, for a moment 
they remai led still in this gloomy place. They had been 
long accustomed to tlie lugubrious sights presented by the 
places consecrated to eternal retirement. 

They pierced their way into an enclosure where 
everytliing bore an impress of gloom ; where dark de- 
spair seemed to hold perpetual empire. 


5—2 
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Suddenly groans, interrupted by sobs, roused tlieir 

attention ; the Marchioness of C was frightened, and 

screamed out, when an object presented itself before them, 
which at first they took for a spirit. 

It was the unhappy prisoner. On seeing them she 
attempted to fly, but her feeble knees failed her, and she 
sank prostrate on the ground. Though the rays of the 
moon fell directly upon her, its uncertain light scarcely 
enabled the beholders to determine whether it was really 
a human being. 

They were also afraid lest her unpitying, Argus-eyed 
guardian might present herself before they were al)le to dis- 
cover her age or the cause of her detention. After putting 
to her some questions, the fugitives from Panthemont re- 
solved to leave, when, with difliculty raising herself up, the 
unhappy creature half uttered a few words which showed 
how horror-stricken she was at their unexpcrlcil \isit. 
They reassured her, and, entirely to dissipate her fears, the 
x'iscount’s wife called herself by name. Tire nun then took 
confidence, and, with a trembling and almost inaudible 
voice, addressed them as follows:- • 

“ I was destined to the cloister from my youth ; nothing 
could change the determination of rny parents. Not being 
the arbiter of my own dcstmy, 1 had to cover my brow 
with the eternal veil, in this monastery. I am now twenty- 
two years old, and I pray the merciful God to put an end 
to my wretched existence. You see me a young and 
innocent victim- -you see me prostrated at the foot ol 
our Saviou.r’s image. Ah, how unjust, how cruel were 
my parents to me ! Religion alone has given me courage 
to abide their monstrous inhumanity. It is true, mesdames 
(continued she), 1 manifested so much disgust for the kind 
of life I had been forced to lead, that I completely alienated 
the affections of rny new companions. A letter which was 
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addressed to me, but which was unluckily intercepted, 
served as a pretext for erasing iny name for ever from the 
list of the living. I had been promised from rny cradle 

to the only son of the Count of (i6). Alas, alas! 

at tlic age of twelve I lost my best friend. My father im- 
mediately contracted a second marriage, and three years 
after a son was born to crown his desires, and hasten 
my misfortunes. I was henceforth devoted to religious 
retirement, because I had nothing to hope for from my 
nivjther’s fortune, whom rny father had married dowcrless, 
and from inclination. Her successor, who brought him 
considerai)le property, soon l)ecame the absolute mistress 
of his tlioughts and actions. She was the chief, or rather 
sole, cause of my ruin, in wringing iron; niy father the 
fatal assent which banished me for ever from the bosom 
of society. 'Diis cruel woman pushed her insolence so 
fai as to appear at the grate of the august temple ihc 
day I took my vows, in order the more tomplelely to 
enjoy her triumph. The very sight of that barbarous 
step-mother produced such a dreadful impression on me 
I hat 1 was bereft of my reason. 

“When the pall was remo\ed from me, I gave no sign 
fif life. 1 Iiad fallen into a kind of lethargy ; 1 could not 
OjOen my (^yes to the light, althoiigli 1 lieard all that 
pas.sed around me. In this insensible slate I was carried 
out of llic church. 

“ In vain did the attcmlants lavish iheir cares upon 
me : T could not be recalled to a slate of feeling. As 
bad luck would have it, the nuns, in stripping me of [uy 
monastic iol)cs, found upon my person a protestation 
against the vows I had taken, written wholly with my own 
hand ; they secured it, and tlie paper itself became a 
fearful instrument in the hands of my enemies. 

“ In the evening I recovered my reavson ; but they were 
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correct in their opinion that I should make a nun without 
fervour, and that, sooner or later, I should seek to free 
myself from the austere yoke. Already the Governmeni 
entertained the purpose of suppressing certaiji monas- 
teries. It was decided in the chapter that the answer 
to be returned at the grate should be that 1 had fallen 
a victim to mental alienation ; my family were told so, 
and my worthy father deigned to accord me some Lears. 

I was then thrown into this solitary building, separated 
from the rest of the house, where each day one of the 
sisters is charged to convey me my food, 'rnie, although 
in the bosom of bondage, my primary wants are supplied ; 
I have the same clothing, the same food as the other nuns ; 
my narrow abode contains the first objects necessary to 
existence — but I am for ever deprived of all society with 
my fellows. W'ere 1 not ^supported by a sense of religious 
duty, I should long ago have sunk untlt^r the weight of 
my ills. \’ainly do I combat the emotions of my heart* 

I tind il impossible to conquer them. WVetched maiden 
that I am ! the sacred earth on which I tread has become 
my only hope.” And at these words she fell dowm in 
a .swoon, the forerunner of death, firmly laying hold o1 
a stone crucifix which .stood in her glriomy dwelling- 
place. ^ 

This scene recalled to Josephine's mind the touching La 
Vallicre, who was found nearly in the same situation. Thi 
one sought to fly from a monarch whom she adored, ami to 
bury lierself in a nunnery; the other, in the spring-time (;f 
life, had fc*lt her heart palpitate at the name of a mortal 
wdio was once destined for her. 7'lie poor nun uttered 
an ardent prayer again to join her mother. — “ ’Tis thi.s 
way,” said she, heaving a deep sigh, “ ’tis there that the 
road to eternity and salvation opens to my view ! Already 
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I feel myself pierced by the arrows of death ; soon shall I 
bow my head, and fall to earth like the lily of the valley ; 
but celestial hope consoles me, and points me to heaven and 
lo that blessed Saviour who offers me the pardon and con- 
solation which mortals deny me. My spirit, a captive in 
this body which wanders on the earth, yearns to be united 
If) the Holy Spirit which created it. Oh, how precious a 
t^dft of (jod is eternal ni|:;ht ! ” 

Thus spoke the nun, while tears of anj^uish streamed 
iioin her eyes. Wlio could paint her wild despair, the 
cruel pangs which rent her heart ? But soon a sweet and 
pious resignation took possession of her : her lips pro- 
nounced no name but that of her Creator. Josephine «ancl 
her friends mingled their prayers with hers , tliey entreated 
Heaven to put an end to her miseries ; they encouraged her 
to hope for a happier lot in future; but being without 
any coniidence, she again wept, and concluded in these 
words : -- 

‘‘ To me the most painful restraint is the being obliged 
to conceal my feelings in the presence of the lady superior, 
i'ily is here a crime, and each moment thus becomes to me 
an intrjlerable punishment. My health, already impaired 
l)y prolr acted suffering.'^, is gradually failing. At the end of 
one yeai you will, perhaps, me dying. 1 shall carry 
into the grave* a body as pure and stainless as it was in iny 
infancy. Yet I cannot deposit my painful secrets 111 the 
b(jsom of any kind and compassionate friend. My desire is 
that my father, and also Madame the Countess of Mon- 
tesson, may be informed that I am still alive.” 

At the mention of the name of her illuslrioub protec- 
tress, Madame Beauharnais experienced a sensation clifficiilt 
to describe; her marble brow was resting prostrate on the 
cold and humid earth; a sense of her own trials and mis- 
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fortunes awoke ; it wrung her heart ; and her present 
situation, so different from w'hat it had once been, now 
stared her mournfully in the face. 

Still, she hoped that a purer and brighter day might 
dawn upon her. Indeed, she had already begun to descry 
for herself a more happ^y future, while the hapless daughter 

of the Count de could see hers only in eternity, 

While their conversation continued, they discovered in the 
distance the pale flickering of a lantern slowly approaching 
them. 

“ ’Tis my guardian,” said the nun; “she is not un- 
feeling; she seeks to soften the rigorous service required of 
her in respect to me; she anticipates my wants; I should 
be no kjngcT alive hut for her humanity. Retire a little; 
I am unwilling her sensitive soul should learn that her 
noble de\olion is known to you: she might, perhaps, sus- 
pect the secret of her conduct was divulged. ’Tis to her 
that I am indebted for the shadow of freedom I have thus 
far enjoyed; the ('onimunity rely upon her prudence and 
discretion.” 

The cold and serious manner in which she pronounced 
these W(;rds lent them additional bitterness. She gave them 
not the lea.st accent ; they resembled neither a demand nor 
an exclamation, expressed^neither curiosity nor surprise; 
her heart found no utterance in those monotonous tones. 
In a few moments her looks became as dull and vacant as 
ever. Joseplune and her two friends could not resist the 
touching spectacle, 'riiey burst into tears, and, in coni- 
pdiance with her request, promised her to write the details 
of her sad history. Madame de Heaiiharnais undertook to 
bring h(‘r sufferijigs to a clo.se. She contrived to hold a 
correspondence with her during the latter part of her slay 
at Parithcrnont. 
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She interested several influential persons in her V)ehalf, 
and among them the Archbishop of Paris. When that 
prelate demanded the opening of the cloister doors of the 
convent of lielle Chasse, he was told that the sparks of life 

were nearly extinct in Mademoiselle St. Cl , and that she 

would probably soon breathe her last. “Happy will it be,” 
said one of the elder sisters, “ when we can say of that 
sister, ‘ She is now in the bosom of the Divinity ! ’ '* At these 
words, a holy anger flashed from the eyes of the venerable 
archbishop. Too indignant to pardon the authors of an 
outrage v\hic h he (X)iild not overlook, he exclaimed, casting 
on them an expressive glance: — 

‘^Mas! another victim sacrificed to error and ambition. 
She perhaps opposed vSome resistance to the sacrifice of 
herself, and that was enough to make her the object of 
your persecution. 

“Unfeeling and cruel women,” added he; “I have 
kept my mouth shut until to-day. / have hrni silent; 
but now I shall make myself lieayd''^ 

Several months had passed since Madame de lleau- 
harnais had lived (mtirely secluded from the world. The 
sad, heart -stricken Josephine knew no other joy than 
that of gazing upon her beloved daughter. 

'I'he young ilorcense, sonj^ble of the tender cares ol 
her mother, returned with usury the caresses she re- 
ceived. Seeking tu please and to love her tender parent, 
filial gratitude was the sole sentiment by which she was 
animated. This afflicted wife, now^ an interesting recluse, 
daily received the most gratifying news from her friends ; 
she was about to revisit them, and to gain the suit which 

J Afterwards, and scmie lime before the Kevolution, the cjuestion 
of 5eclJl^lrisin^ this relij^ious order was seriously discussed in the 
Council of Slate, and even at the Court of Rome 
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her husband had so unjustly instituted against her (17), 
All her thoughts were centred upon her anticipated triumph. 

While awaiting it, she consecrated a part of her time 
to the study of the history of nations, and the investiga- 
tion of the leading causes of their grandeur. She noticed 
that circumstances the minutest in appearance liad often 
led to the destruction of empires and the elevation of kings. 
This fact struck her so forcibly that she resolved hence 
forth to direct every action of her life towards the accom- 
plishment of her destiny.' 


r Woman ha^ more wit, as uell as sagacil), than man, a scMen 
tary life affords her a continual opportunity for their di^^j^lay, and 
she sharpeni. her talents by brinifing them in contact with liis thoughts 
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CHAPTKR VIII 

At length Josephine meets her children, and is happy. 
Drunk with bliss, she exclaimed: “O liberty! 1 feel that 
thou art not a chimera, and that man, escaping from the 
darkness of a prison can alone render thee fitting homage.” 

Hown'ei natural were the feelings which then agitated 
her, she perceived that rcHection was fast weakening the 
charm. After the first gust of enthiisiaslir exultation at 
seeing herself so strikingly avenged Iv, 1 ;.ubsufed, she 
began to reflect iij^on her forlorn situation, "riu* decree 
of the l^arJia/neiit of Paris Avas entirely fnvoiirublc to her, 
and made her absolutely free; but do Deaiiharnais 
was lost for her. 

[ilerc end the events which 1 presume to be contained 
in the manuscripts which are wanting. 1 lay aside the 
pen in order to place before the reader the ^lemoirs 
lorming the sc([nel to those which I have supplied.'] 

'The advice 1 received from time to time from M. de 
'rascher was to return to Martinique. lie wrote that 

I 'riic ri-uuumlcr (if the work, unlil no.iv tht* c lose of her life, in 
appears to be the production of Josephine herself. In her 
dedication to the Kmperor Alexander, our aiUhovoss assures ns that 
" these Secret Memoirs were, in a great measure, prepared by the 
ICmpress Ijerself, and that wa^ the reason which led her to place them 
under his special protection ; " and in her preface she remarks that 
the illustrious subject of her pafies, "during her leisure moments at 
Malinaisoii, used to narrate the different e^’enls of her life; she pre- 
served the most secret particulars of her husband's reign, and destined 
these precious manuscripts to po>tt;iiiy.” -Translatok. 
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the charms of tranquillity are never so highly relished 
as when one has been tossed by the storms of adversity. 

I received many visits from my friends, and hastened 
to return them. Some listened attentively to my most 
trilling remarks, and seemed to watch me, while others, 
indulging in indiscreet questions, pretended to congratu- 
late me on what they called iny triumph. I distinguished 
among them several who wore my true friends, and 
passed some moments of real quietude in their society. 
And yet 1 felt that I had lost that peace of mind with- 
out which happiness is impossible. 1 no longer saw my 
husband, and an habitual gloom took possession of me. 

Continued sorrow had wrought a change in my 
countenance and in my imuital faculties; I regarded 
myself as an unfortunate woman, and, without the 
society of my children, who both aided me to support 
existence, 1 should infallibly have sunk under the weight' 
(J my melancholy. This state of mind made me love 
solitude; my friends addressed to me some obliging 
reproofs for thus seciuesteriiig myself from tlie worKl. 
“ If,’’ said they, the study (if the human liCcirt is an 
affliction to him who pursues it, we are yet bound to 
interrogate its most hidden mysteries.” 

One (lay my friends had, so to speak, dragged me 
against my will to Versailles, where f appeared but 
rarely. J spent some hours in examining the two 
'riir.nrjns.^ 'file smaller attracted, particularly, throngs 


T 'J nu'i'nis ■ This is ihj narn" of licaiitiful country st'ats 

near Vcr-aillcs Pa.ssin;i alojig the* prom(jnaf.lc; of the pardon ol 
Versailles, )fOn arrive at the "(irand 'rrianon." The celebrated 
Mansard conslriiclt d this chateau in Uie oriental stjle The f.vade 
is but one slorj high, but the richness and variety of the marble 
composing il render it beautiful • the garden was planned by Lenobre 
Al the enfl of the park is situated the “ Petit Trianon.” Jls 
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ot the curious. The embellishments executed by the 
orders of the Queen lent an inexpressible charm to 
those enchanting spots. I felt a curiosity to see the 
delicious abode where the wife of Louis XVI. delighted 
to lay aside the severe etiquette of the palace. Here the 
daughter of the Caesars used to repair and resign her- 
self to meditation, and taste in peace the sweets of an 
innocent liberty. 

Maria Antoinette was then what she never ceased 
to be— good, compassioiKiie, amiable. Quitting her high 
rank and the pomp of the throne, she here seemed to 
descend and listen to the complaints of her people ; and 
often did she pass out of this terrestrial paradise to gaze 
(jn the clear, pure country sky. Often was she seen 
wandering among those delicious groves, so dense that 
th('. light of day scarcely penetrated them ; hiding herself 
from that throng of gilded insects that pullulated at her 
Court, and giving herself up to the society of such 
persons as could participate in her simple and rustic 
tastes. 

In thus throwing aside the state and splendour of 
royalty, Maria Antoinette only appeared I lie more 
beautiful — she might have been taken for the Queen 
of the Graces. 

How beautiful was she then, wlien all the feelings 


pictiiresquti j;arclun, arranged in Knglish style, and its magnificent 
[laviliun, constructed in the Roman style, were tlic favourite resorts 
of Maria Antoinette. During the Reign of Terror, it was nearly 
demolished by the fury of the populace. A common public table 
was furnished in the .same apartments where the descendant of 
Maria Theresa used to lay aside the burdens of royalty anrl enjoy 
the charms oi a country life. Napoleon reunited this elegant estate 
to the imperial domains The Princess Pauline Rorg'nosc, the 
lirnperor's sister, used to reside there. Translator. 
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of Lin ardent heart were reflected from her august 
countenance ? 

The impression I (.‘xpcriencecl on entering, for the 
first time, tlie Queen’s apartments, it would be diflicult 
to describe. A melancholy thought seized me, which 
I could neither repel nor explain — a secret and undefined 
fear seemed to whisper to me that the sovereign of this 
charming retreat would soon cease to be such. Every- 
thing presaged, even now, the series of woes with which 
that celestial woman was to be overwhelmed, and the 
strokes of that execrable calumny of which she was to 
become the victim. 'I'hc affair of Cardinal Rohan had 
already shown to what excess this sort of licence could 
be carried, if unchecked at its birth 

h'ro?n that moment the sincere friends of the monarchy 
should liave foreseen that the schemers would not pause* 
in their career. A multitude of apocryphal pamphlets 
daily inundated Paris and Versailles, propagating the 
most absurd and false reports. The enemies of the 
wife of Louis XVI. represented her as a second Medicis. 
In their rage they dared to make her the object of the 
most unjust and cruel charges. They even endeavoured 
to cast a stain upon her chastity. 'J'he public, greedy 
for news, never gave themselves the trouble to examine 
the source whence these stories proceeded. They always 
receive more readily tales of (.ontemp^ and insult than 
those which express the homage due to virtue, or the 
love and respect of the people for their legitimate princes. 
J^>esidcs, the Trench rarely take pains to reflect upon the 
impressions made upon them by envenomed writings or 
speeches ; but sulfcr themselves to be seduced and blinded 
l)y the recital of unfaithful, pkpianl and scandalous anec- 
dotes, especially where iinportaiii personages are the object. 
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The royal majesty thus vilified, everything announced 
the approach of tliat tempest which was destined to over- 
throw the throne and the monarch. The Queen was, 
perliaps, the only one who did not partake of that feeling 
of security to which <the whole Court surrendered itself. 
Incessantly a prey to gloomy forebodings, she found in 
the retreats of the Trianons a kind of solace for her woes.* 
'rhis Princess, a worthy daughter of Maria Theresa, 
derived from the teachings of her illustrious mother that 
courage so superior to all vicissitudes, which enabled her 
to oppose a manly and truly heroic resistance to the 
plotters of the ruin and overthrow of states. 

Such were my thoughts while wandering through 
those modern “ Gardens of Alcinous,” where art seemed 
<'()mbinod with nature to increase its charms. I con- 
templated with admiration every object that presented 
Itself to my enchanted ga/c. As 1 was infinitely fond 
ol botany, 1 took pleasure in examining every description 
of plant 1 met with. 1 roved along the alleys where the 
majestic trees, with polished bark and evergreen foliage, 
sprang up and seemed to pierce the skies. To rest our- 
selves we entered one of the Jiiansions which the company 
had been admiring. Our guide was engaged in giving 
us some interesting historical details (j 9) connected with 
it, when our attention was attracted by the confused cries 
(»f numerous voices which seemed to be approaching. Our 
surpri.se was increased on seeing tlio Queen herself coming, 

1 “ Nutre coiir iiouh .suit, 

Kt lout nous fuit ; ’ ' 

“ 1 well know I am traduced,'’ said the Queen, often, to the 
iinforlunatc Louis XVI. "I see the courtiers’ smile; it conceals 
perfidious falsehooil ; it is the moral stiletto. 'I'he cowards who 
use it inilict a wound, and then turn and (ly. The cold looks of 
the most of tJieni annoy and disgust me.” 
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surrounded by her whole Court. She advanced towards 
us, and, without any appearance of surprise at seeing 
strangers in the place, saluted us with that grace which 
was so natural to her. 1 was encouraged by the sweet 
accents of her voice and the language she deigned to 
address to me. Her Majesty was pleased to say, with 
an air of condescension : “ Madame de IJeauhariiais, you 
are at liberty to view the two Trianons; 1 am perfectly 
aware you know how to appreciate their beauties, I 
should be much pleased to learn what objects you think 
the most remarkable, and to hear your personal obstT’ 
vations upon them. I shall always receive you with 
pleasure” ( 20 ). 

I answered these gracious words with a respect fii! 
salutation ; each one of them is graven on my memory, 
for iny afflicted heart needed their sweet consolation. I'lie 
Queen passed on, leaving our whole company penetrated 
with a feeling of love and respect. 1'he daughter of 
Maria There.sa was at that lime far from imagining that 
slw to whom she had spoken in sncli ohligini^ terms would become 
the wife of a general y who should one day place upon his head 
the crown of the Kings of France. — But let us not anticipate 
the events which are, in fact, to follow W’ith too rapid a 
pace. 

'Fhe inspector of the gardens conducted us to, and 
showed us every part of, the two royal mansions. I care- 
fully ol)S(aved every object I met with, and took a note 
of it in rny tablets ; and, faithful to the promise 1 had 
made to Her Majesty, piepared to ofl'er her the results 
of my reflections. Some days afterwards, 1 was admitted 
to a private audience, in which, with the sweetest accent, 
Maria Antoinette deigned to assure me of her august pro- 
tection. She conversed with me with the greatest freedom, 
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and tho King, who came in during ihe interview, assured 
me, in an impressive manner, that M. de lieauharnais and 
his children should ever he entitled to the enlightened 
justice of the Court. “ llesides,” added he, “ I shall never 
forget the devotion of my subjects in America in sustaining 
the honour of the crown. My ancestors have received from 
that generous people considerable sums of money, and I 
ha\ e not, in regard to them, dispensed with the obligations 
of gratitude. Madam," continued he, smiling, “ I must 
acquit myself of all arrears towards you; you will receive 
them from the hands of the Queen." 1 bowed respectfully. 
The Queen then condescended to promise me a brevet for 
my son, and, at the same time, untying an antique orna- 
ment of precious stones which she wore about her neck, 
she passed it round my own. The portraits of L. L. and 
M. M. embellished the reverse of the medallion. 

’Tis thus that monarchs ought ever to acknowledge 
important services rendered them by the people; but to 
the peojdc it belongs to know and to appreciate such 
SiO\ ereigns. 

Louis XVI. and his august spouse were never judged 
iiujxirtially by their contemporaries. A terrible and pro- 
longed revolution was needed, in order to make their real 
viitues manifest, to unveil the infamy of their Cedumniators 
and the villainy of their executioners. 

About Ihis period I received news from my mother. She 
urged me by the most powerful motives to return to her, 
and pour out my griefs on her bosom. The poison of 
calumny had for a long time been distilling its venom upon 
me, an unhappy wife ; and Madame dc la Pagerie was 
anxious to repair, in some sort, what she called her maUrml 
cryors. J decided on quitting France — that France where 
such strange destinies still awaited me. 
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The thought of separating myself from iny son cost me 
many and bitter pangs. 1 wont and conjured M. de 13eau- 
harnais to entrust him to my care, fie refused, in a very 
formal way. “What harshness!” cried I, while gazing 
despairingly upon one of his friends, who came a few days 
before my departure to console ino respecting that cruel 
denial, bfe listened to me, wept with me, and promised to 
interest himself in my behalf with my husband. The aid 
which a firm and generous friendship renders to innocence 
and misfortune is the prop of suffering virtue. I recom- 
mended to him my ICugone, and said to him : “ I go to kiss 
the earth which saw me born, and to bedew it wdlh my 
tears ; for I perceive that I can no longer be happy in 
France. Adieu, adieu; speak not of Hortense to M. de 
Hcauharnais! Can the daughter interest one to whom the 
mother is odious? Alexander,” continued I, “you shall 
account to jne for the exile I am compelled to undergo. 
Your o\vu peace is its sole object; but at k:ast forgive my 
tears.” A few days afterwards 1 went on board the 
frail bark, which bore me aw'ay from my son and my 
husband. 

Assisted by the tide and a light breeze from the north- 
east, the shallop left the port. I'hc air was calm, the sky 
clear, and the sea, siiKjoth as glass, reflected the burning 
beams of the sun. The sailors raised their song, keeping 
time w'ith their oars, w^hich Lose and fell in unison wdtii 
their strains. 

And now the sails are spread ; the pilot holds the helm ; 
the vessel bounds forward ; it cleaves the billows, and 
begins to roll, it soon became the sport of the waves, 
which to.>sed it wildly about, and drove it to and fro. It 
may l)c imagined what I must have suffered at seeing little 
Hortense, who was not at all habituated to this continual 
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bounding, and found it impossible to keep her feet or to 
endure the ship’s motion without sca-sickness. 

On the morning of the thirtieth day of our voyage, the 
captain on a sudden discovered a large craft bearing right 
down upon us. Whether he or his pilot was remiss in his 
duty is uncertain, though it is certain that the crew first 
informed him that the two vessels were running foul of 
each other, bow to bow. The captain grew pale, but 
uniting presence of mind with courage, quickly ordered 
all hands to the quarter-deck, and, by a strong effort 
bringing his vessel to the wind, changed her direction, 
and saved us at the moment the two bowsprits were 
coming in contact. The stranger vessel, which bore the 
[English flag, passed us alongside and veeicJ uiT, Shouts 
of joy evinced the heart-felt gratitude of the crew for 
this narrow escape. The captain congratulated his pas- 
scjigers, and ine particularly, on his having been able to 
rescue us from one of the most frightful perils of the sea. 
Srjualls from the south, however, frecpiently threatened 
us with shipwreck or hidden rocks. Having become, by 
mental sudering, utterly heedless of the yawning gulfs 
beneath me, and leaning against a sail, I measured with 
curious eye the depths of the waters. I defied the green 
waves that rose mountains high around me, and seemed 
about to swallow up the frail bark and the crow it bore. 
At length, however, after a long and perilous passage, 
daring which we twice ran the risk of a collision with 
other vessels, we terminated our voyage ; and my feel 
again touched the beloved soil of my native land. 

It seemed to me that I now became animated by a new 
existence a firmness of mind, a feeling of disdain for 
every species of constraint. 1 was henceforth nothing but 
a woman, fully determined to maintain that personal 

6 — 2 
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dip;nity which nature had given her ; for 1 had long ago 
appropriated to myself that beautiful thought of Plautus :■ 

“ // ie;e support adversity with courage y wc shall have a keener 
relish for re I u ruing prosperity.'"'^ 

[ Fortilcr malum qui palitur, idem post patitur bonuin. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Oh, let the man who has wandered far from the 
paternal roof look within himself and ask his heart for 
an explanation of that delicious melancholy which he feels 
on returning, after long absence and many troubles, to the 
cradle of his infancy ! Then will he feel that Nature, 
which does so Jiuich for her ungrateful children, in bind- 
ing then! to their native land by habit, friendship, and 
youthful recollections, seems to have fixed an eternal 
boundary to that yearning after bliss which devours with- 
out ever satisfying. 

I hit in vain does sad experience teach us this; in vain 
does the (litting dove, wounded and palpitating, come 
and fall at our feel, 'riie transitory impression 'he makes 
upon our lujarts is i|uickly elfaccd by the rapid movements 
and tumulluons phantoms which our ever busy passions 
produce witliin us. 

I again found myself within the bosom of my family, 
1 began to enjoy that serenity of mind which 1 had 
hitherto seldom felt. The place which saw him born 
a (fords to every man of feeling an almost indescribable 
pleasure. Wo Io\o to retrace the scenes of our youth, 
to revisit its interesting theatre, and to tread our 
natal soil. I would have freely forgotten the luxuries 
of liurope to enjoy again in the colony the precious 
boon (jf freedom. If sometimes 1 turned my eyes towards 
France, it was only* to recall the fact that the father 
of my childre.ii dwell in that cradle of taste, arts and 
industry. 
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Such, indeed, were the sentiments which 1 expressed 
to the Countess de Moiitesson, to whom I often wrote 
after my atri\'al at IVIartiniqiie, 

In iny second letter to her I said: “Nature, rich and 
sumptuous, has covered our fields with a carpeting which 
charms as well by the variety of its colours as of its 
objects. She has strewn the banks of our rivers with 
flowers, and planted the frcsliesl forests around our fertile 
borders, I cannot resist the temptation to breathe the 
pure, aromatic odours wafted on the zephyr’s wings; 1 
love to hide myself in the green woods that skirt our 
dwelling; there I tread on flowers wdiich exhale a perfume 
as rich as that of the orange grove, and more grateful to 
the senses. How many charms has this pleasant retreat 
for one In my situation! W'hen I want to weep without 
any witness of niy tears, over the loss of my husband and 
mv sou, I retire tp these sequestered spots; their profound 
silence inspires me with a secret awe and soothes my sad- 
ness. ICvery day do I seem to hear my Miigenc’s voice, to 
see his beautiful face, his pleasant smile; I seem to pi css 
him to my bosom— and find myself alone with Hortense ! 
The lovely little creature seems already to compassitjiiatc 
the ills her poor mother endures for he:, lly degrees iny 
reason triumphs over my weakness and restores me to 
myself. I find myself in the niidst of my relations and 
the old friends who once loved and stilj love me tenderly.” 

Nearly three years had passed away since my separa- 
tion from my husband, when secret advices reached me 
from Vrance that M. de Bcaiiharnais was prepared to treat 
me more kindly. “He would,’' I was told, “not only 
change his wrathful conduct, but was disposed to show 
me some particular favours.”— “ My Eugene,” said I to 
Madame de la Eagerie, “my Eugene will alone be the seal 
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of oiir reconciliation ; for, but for tlie love 1 bear him, I 
should choose to end iny days in my favourite island.” 
'rhis sole consolation which remained to me in the midst 
of such multiplied siifrerings — the double pleasure of re- 
ceiving, as a wife, M. de Ileauharnais’ acknowledgment 
that I had never ceased to deserve his confidence, and, as a 
mother, of pressing my beloved son again to my heart — 
healed my wounds, and made me forget whole years of 
sorrow and misfortune. I could quit my family and home, 
and bear a yoke which might, perhaps, still be an oppressive 
one. I could do all this, for when the happiness of her off- 
spring is concerned, a mother has stern duties to perform, 
and the evils which threaten them appear to her more for- 
midable than those which she herself may incur. Hut my 
friends opposed my return to the Continent. “You have 
your daughter,” said they continually ; “ her society will 
console you for her father’s rigorous treatment.”- Hut my 
seal is far from me,” was my reply; “my satisf.iction can 
never bo complete while that is the case ; 1 am anxious to 
join him.” I yielded for a moment to the importunities of 
my father ; for, of all the ties that bind us to life, those of 
kindred are thi' strongest. Hut still my eycjs were turned 
towards hYance. A few days before making my prepara- 
tions to leave Martini(]uc I was M’itness of an event ^\hi(:h 
particularly struck my attention. 

While n^turning one morning from the “ 'fliroe Islets,” 

I noticed a consiclerabk*, gathering of people in front of a 
meanly appearing dwelling, and hastened to inform myself 
of the cause which was exciting so much interest among 
the by-standers. A Creole woman told rnc, with tears in 
her eyes, that “mother David, otherwise Kuphemia, had 
broken her leg, and that they had taken her to her house, 
where she had fainted. This woman,” said she, “ is 
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universally beloved ; all the settlers treat her well and feel 
a deep interest in her. She has, moreover, great authority 
over the negroes, for nothing happens in the colony that 
she does not foresee. Nothing escapes her eagle eyes. 
The most secret projects of mankind are no mysteries to 
her.’* 

I called to mind the fact that my own curiosity had once 
led me to consult this wise miilallo woman, and felt an 
irresistible desire to visit her a second time. I had been 
very far from tasting that happiness which she had promiseil 
me, and 1 could no longer cherish the dream with which she 
had once flattered my imagination. On this occasion I 
found her confined to her bed by the wound she had re- 
ceived, tind surrounded by the slaves who were so fond of 
her. From the vault of a spacious chamber hung a lamp, 
resembling those which are used in tombs. Its lurid rays, 
mingled with the thick darkness, served only to render 
visible the gloominess of the place. Nevertheless, the old 
woman immediately recognised me. I informed her that 
her predictions were not only not realised, but lliru since 
the time I had, like others, yielded to a feeling ol curiosity, 
1 had experienced nothing hut misfortune. 

“ Tatience,” said the aged sibyl, ga/ang at me; 
patience!” She pronounced some almost imintelligible 
words, th(3 sense of which was— 'iVm/ my hnshund huis ahont 
lo nu in ihe awW hy his ouni nhril ; hut ihtii enemies 'would one 
day nitcmfii in take his life, and that in ihe end he would lose his 
head, 

1 ventured to put some other fjuestions, but Fuphemia 
refused absolnl; ly, to answer them. She continually re- 
peated: “/ still hold the same opinion; and when yon f;o away 
thc'/c will appear, not ihe same pvoditry (u ‘when yon first left us, 
but tviicl and perfidious enemies, 7oJio are only ivaiiing for your 
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depdvture in order to carry fire and sword into the midst of //s, 
a7td again lay waste the colony " (21). 

1 was struck by the perfect coolness of her manner, 
and the tone of calm assurance she employed. During 
the following month I made my preparations to sail for 
the Continent. The passage was qiiitTj unpleasant. 

The ship I ernbarlvcd in twice took fire, which 1 re- 
garded as a favourable augury (22) ; for such is the force 
of early impressions that they are seldom, if. ever, effaced. 
The inonient we came in sight of the coast of France, the 
captain ordered the sails to be furled. 

My heart could not resist the emotions caused by 
recollections so dear to it, and 1 endeavoured to persuade _ 
myself that the father of my children was, ptihaps, the 
innocent cause of my troubles, which I presumed to be all 

the work of the dc'ccitful Madame de V It seemed 

to me impossible that I could have raised the storm 
which roared above my head. 

Could T, who had never been drawn into the torrent 
of human follies, ifiiagine that a proper sense of what 
honour and icligion prescribe would one day be imputed 
to me as a crime ? 

Ihit if anything could allay the unjust suspicions of 

whicli my enemy, Madame do V , had made me tlie 

object, it was the engagement which I had long since 
made with myself to banish from my mind the image of 
William de K . 

Ilis name, indeed, often escaped tluj lips of some of 
my ac(iuaintaiices, who still took the liberty to recall hhn 
to my memory ; and many of them took real pleasure in 
carrying on constant intrigues with him, and showing me 
his letters. 

Resolved to remain utterly indifferent, 1 adhered in- 
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violably to the resolution ] had furiuecl rit the time of my 
marriage, to return, without opening them, the numerous 
letters from that colonist; and whenever he came from 
l?dinbnrgh I carefully a\oidcd seeing him. “ It shall be 
even thus,” said I [hwe is feeble while if is timid), “ and I 
will prove lo rny husband that a rash judgment is often 
unjust ; that too much severity savours of tyranny, and 
that among our e(]uals we ought to respect ourselves.” 
'flms did I seek to smother the memory of my past dis- 
grace, and, notwithstanding all my eflbrts, 1 remained for 
whole days inac tive and listless. Whatciver caused me to 
think, drove me to tears. Ilortense‘ was my only comfort; 
by her playful nCv'is she forced me in a manner to forget 
the past — tliat past which had been so full of trials — and 
to look forward to the future, which had in store for me 
such grand, such wonderful destinies. 

At the end of a few days of security, 1 hearil of the 
horrible revolution which had broken out in Martinique. 
I trembled for the precious lives of my family and friends. 

'fhe negroes had ceased to work. I seemed to see 
those slaves, powerful by their numbers, armed with 
(laming torches, thirsting for blood and carnage, ravaging 
the country, carrying off flocks and herds, setting fire to 
houses, putting the whites to (light, taking them prisemers, 
or striking them down with the niiiiderous poniard. If 


I Florlensu was prt'scnU’J Ic; licr tathcr in tlic simplt* aiul charming 
dress of a young Creole "’Tis 1,” cried the viscount. “ I reco;^nise 
my features I looked just so at the af^^c of seven " He kissed his 
dauglit(,r repcatc.dly, ntid appeared cTichaiiled by the little surprise 
which Josephine ha i practised upon him He said, with a smile, to 
Mailamc Montmorin, who, in concert with ihe Marquis dc llcau- 
lianiais, had brouglit about this interview *' Verum pules hand aegn, 
tpuhl lahll' npcliis'‘- " We easily bclic\e what we ardently desire to be 
Inu: " 
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we consider the blacks in these moments of rebellion, 
they are not worthy to be called liunjan beings, for they 
are more cruel than the tigers of the desert. They were 
in open revolt against their masters, and the oppressed 
colonists trembled under their victorious and ferocious 
weapons, 

11 cst des morlclti, dont le diir caractcre, 

Insensible aux bienfaits, intractable, ombraejeuv, 

Kxif'c un bras de fer loujours levc snr eux. 


-VoLTAIRf-; 
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CHAPTER X 

A SECRET presentiment, much more than the continual 
assaults made upon me, inspired me with a blind courage 
-filled me with the most lively hope. Will that hope last? 

I was, at length, united to M. de Beauharnais in sweet 
concord. Peace% daughter of the skies, signed the treaty 
of reconciliation (23) ; oblivion of all past complaints was 
expressly stipulated ; ]£ugene and Hortense were the 
guarantees. My days began to flow on happily, and 
the affection of my children smoothed their current. 
Several months were passed in the bosom of this pure 
felicity. I went but seldom into society, and avoided 
a!! company whore wit shows itself only in sallies of 
satire. My visitors were from the ordinary circle. In 
order to please my husband, who began to be friendly 
to me, I banished from my drawing-room those idlers, 
those coquettish women whose conversation is so charm- 
ing, but vvhose levity often produces such mischievous 
coiiseciuences. 

1 was often received at Madame the Countess of 
Montesson’s. 'Phat lovely and inlollcctual lady en- 
chanted me, not only by her rare qualities, but by the 
style' of her conversation. She attracted around her the 
most brilliant society, and numbered among her admirers 
men of the Iiighest worth and the most distinguished 
attainments. SI’u deigned to honour me with parlicul:u' 
attentions ; and whenever she experienced anxieties, 
’twas on my bosom that she sought to soothe them. 

She had received into her circle of friends William de 
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K whose young wife had been presented to her. 

She would often say to me, “ My luart^^ I perceive that 
the companion of your childhood has only obeyed the 
law of necessity. By his marriage he has scattered all 
your husband’s doubts; he has given him, in some sort, 
an assurance of perpetual safety; but his poor heart 
seems to me to be ill at case.” 

He contrived to hide, under the mask of politeness, 
his indifference, and even his coldness. Besides the 
adeclionate regard which he affected, he sc?emed to be 
penetrated with a kind of awe towards her. 

Madame de K became the mother of a daughter, 

and refused to entrust the infant to the care of any third 
person; in this she acquitted herself with the tenderness 
of an excellent mother. Williani honoured his wife, ad- 
mired her virtues, and lamented his inability to love her, 

‘‘Ah!” said he, “I should enjoy the highest bliss 
could I feci for her that with which anotliei woman 
long since inspired me! But I must avoid this latter; 
her peace and mine equally demand it ; and yet she is 
the only object on earth that I love more than my own- 
existence." 

This young Creole, through the influence of the 
Duchess of (jramrnonl (24), was endeavouring to obtain 
from the Trench Court an order for the reimbursement 

of the moneys lent by the ancestor of Lord Lov to 

Louis XIV. during the wars of the succession. Com- 
pelled to go over to England to obtain certain important 
papers, he in the meantime confided his wife to our 
care. This mark of friendship touched Beauharnais. 
Madame do K became, so to speak, my best friend. 

I A nam« of endear men t xiven by the Countess 10 Josephine. 
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I endeavoured to alleviate her anxieties during her 
husband’s absence. I knew how to sympathise with her, 
but I also knew how to hide myself under an impenetrable 
veil. The image of the man whom 1 had knowm from my 
cradle, and whose child exhibited to me every day an exact 
resemblance to her father, did not cease to haunt me. 1 
caressed the babe from a feeling of friendship towards 
him ; and the little Elinora (for that was her name) 
might well imagine that she had two mothers, who loved 
her with equal tenderness. 

Devoted to the pleasures of friendship, to my dear 
children, and my adopted daughter, I now enjoyed that 
bliss which peace of mind alone can give. Absence and 
the past feed the memory. Like painting, the heart’s 
recollections restore to us the features, the image of the 
beings whom fate separates from us, whether that separa- 
tion be caused by injustice or death. More powerful than 
art, and less severe than fate, it recalls to us their feelings, 
thoughts, manners, smiles and tears, and even the iiillertions 
of their voice. “ Astonishing power of the past ! ” i ex- 
claimed; “while we, frail children of sorrow, have lost 
all power over it, and can be severed fro^ii it only by 
death!” 

At length letters were received from William, f lo was 
at the Bath Springs ; he wrote that ho should not return 
for some months ; that he had had a long sickness, and 
must take time to recover his health. He besought 
Heauharnais to continue to be the protector of his wife 
and child. In a second letter, which soon followed the 
first, he said— 

“ I am afraid I shall be forced to remain absent for 
a long lime, for there seems to be a sort of ferment here, 
and many of the officers of the corps I command solicit, 
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as a special favour, to be sent into the country of Tippo- 
Siicb. Who knows but I shall be obliged to follow them ? 
[n that event, 1 know not when I shall return, in view 
of this, I send you the papers which are necessary in 
regard to my claim ” (25), 

About this epoch the political horizon in France began 
to be darkened ; the minds of men were in a ferment ; 
the large cities resounded with the names of the deputies 
who sat in the Constituent Assembly. It was natural 
that a new constitution should lead to great changes, 
and the struggle between the people and the Court pro- 
duced a deep impression upon my mind. I was alarmeo 
at seeing Bcaiiharnais obliged to figure in those tumultuous 
scenes. He could not, however, quit th*' post confided to 
him by his constituents; and yet, for his personal safely, 

I could have preferred to see him at Martinique in the 
midst of his countrymen, whose confidence and esteem 
he liad once enjoyed. 

As the wise men of the lime had long foreseen, the 
provincial Assemblies having separated without coming to 
any decision, matters became so embroiled that the King^- 
Celt it his duty to convoke the three estates of the kingdom, 
'fhe result showed that the remedy was worse than the 
disease. 'I'hc deputies from the nobility and the clergy 
refused to make any sacrifice in favour of the commons 
(lit'ys Hat ) ; while the people, for the first time, felt that 
they coulil conquer by force. They were sustained in 
their claims by the famous Mirabcau. 

At the time when the diflerent orders seemed ready to 

I The time was now approaching when the language of lluine in 
reference to Charles 1. inigl\t be applied to l.ouis XVI. He found 
himself in a situatioji where faults were irreparable : a situation incon- 
sistent with feeble Juiman nature.'’ 
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come to an understanding, the evils of the Government 
had become incurable.^ 

M. de Beauharnais was by no means a hot-liead in 
the Convention. He was distinguished for his moderation 
and his attachment to the principles of the monarchy, 
and often deplored the fatal divisions which were springing, 
up. “ The tribune,*’ said he, “ is an arena where the most 
eloquent voices should be heard; and yet it is a scene 
of mutual provocation and iusult. One might suppose, 
on seeing certain orators, that they had just come out of 
a circus, and were running about in quest of new gladiators 
upon whom to try their strength, even in the presence of 
the fathers of the country.” 

1 knew at that time nothing about politics, but I was 
forced every day to listen to interminable discussions, 
and to meet in society those senseless brawlers who were 
la Injuring with all their might to pull down the monarchy, 
whose fall must inevitably crush them. I was visited by 
tlie most influential men in the Assembly. The imposing 
presence of the Abbe Maury, liergaSsSe, Cazales and the 
popular Mirabeau seemed to put me to silence. I listened 
to them with profound interest. That great and celebrated 
orator, who, perhaps, aspired to the iiir/a, and who, had 
he been the rival of Sextus Quintus, would have found 
the means of imposing laws upon Rome, appeared to me 
to be a profoundly ambitious man. He shrewdly covered 
himself with the mantle of Christian charity, and readily 
])erceived that, in defending the Church, he was advancing 
his own interest. 

He was desirous of being made a bishop, and clearly 

I The true authors of the Revolution, we arc told by a celebrated 
man. “were absolute power, despotic minisiers, insolent nobles, greedy 
favourites (Napoleon ? — Translator.) 
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foresaw that the moment the Church should be despoileid 
its best situation would be of no advantage tb him. 

My opinion of the Abb6 Maury was derived from him* 
self, and when I heard of his being made a cardinal, I 
was not surprised. He had for a long time been paving 
the way to that eminent post, and had put everything 
in requisition for its attainment.^ As to Mirabeau, he 
marched straight forward to his object ; he had not l:)een 
well treated ai Court, and he sought to annihilate those 
who had been his adversaries. 

Cazales was adroit, intellectual, and possessed talent 
at extempore speaking.'^ M. de Beauharnais often replied 
to him. Though with some shades of difference, their 
opinions^ were the same, the former wishing to become 
a great man, while the latter looked only at the good of 
France. They agreed, however, that Louis XVI. did 
not possess the firmness necessary to check the progress 
of the devolution. 


1 Wliun Kacine had become devoiu, he ajjpeareci abashed in the 
presence of Miiclemoiselle Chainpmele ; he blushed at his verses in 

the presence of the Dauphine'^s. Mademoiselle C remarked • 

" Kad you not written them, you would not have been here.” 

2 Cazales and Rewbel had a violent altercation. The latter harl 

the best of it I’he celebrated orator, overwhelmed with confusion, 
shouted out; "You have the advantage. Jacnbiii ! but i fiave siiccmicd 
in milking myself hcuiU by your The celebrated Mii*.ibeau, who 

was preiont, looked at him with surprise, and coolly said: " Cazales, 
remember that among gentlemen this would be regarded only as a 
politeness, while a petty burgher would regard it as a serious insult." 
Mirabeau’s sung-froiU really petrified iwor Rewbel. 

Rpwbel was anxious to avoid a quarrel with his antagonist, and 
begged his honourable colleague to give him his opinion upon this 
important business. Mirabeau brought about a reconciliation, and 
whispeiccl in the ear of the offended husband:-- 

*' Tout hoinme prudent doit se gardcr toujours 
De donlier trop credit it de mauvais rliscours.” 

VOL. I 
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Bergasse was an enlightened and profound politician ; 
he deplored the errors of the Court, and coolly calculated 
the effects of a change in the political system, “ The 
explosion,” said he, “ will be terrible — there is not one 
of us who will not fall before it.” 

His counsels were sage ; he pointed out the remedy, 
but his voice was lost as in a desert. The Assembly 
would have it that he belonged to the society of the . 
Jllnminatu But this deputy was a man of great energy 
of character, and not afraid to strip from his brethren 
the mask of hypocrisy with which they sought to shroud 
themselves. Sometimes he thundered like Cicero ; he 
attacked those modern Catilines face to face ; but being 
too feeble, alone and single-handed, to cope with an 
immense majority, he at length contented himself with 
communicating his opinions by his writings, which are 
indeed masterpieces, filled ■with the maxims of an en- 
lightened senator and profound statesman, 

When, by the votes of all, Beauharnais was elected 
President of the National As.sembly, I could not help 
calling to mind the famous horoscope of the prophetess 
of Martinique ; the prediction began to be fulfilled ; for 
my husband bad begun to act a most important part (26). 
Whenever he appeared at Court it was with profound 
anxiety ; he loved Louis XVI. and appreciated his virtues. 
Yet he could have wished him to make some sacrifices 
which circumstances now rendered necessary, but which, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, he himself had 
opposed. He earnestly recommended them in 1791* 
What was called the Orleans faction had kept up its 
agitations for half - a - century. It was now in its full 
vigour ; one step farther, and the Duke of Orleans would 
have been able to seize the supreme power. But 
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Philip (27), as some thought, was wanting in native 
courage, while, according to others, he was afraid to 
assume the diadem which was offered him by certain 
partisans. More than once did Beauharnais raise his 
voice in defence of Louis XVI. He saw this unhappy 
Prince exposed to the attacks of the Jacobins, who were 
labouring to destroy him in the estimation of the people. 
Seductive proposals were made to him, but he well knew 
how to resist the charms of popular favour, and in reality 
belonged to no party. 

Though the romance of liberty had turned his head, 
yet his purposes were as straightforward and pure as 
his heart was upright ; and, although as an orator he 
occupied only a second rank in the two Assemblies, his 
reputation as an honest man was universally admitted. 
He did not seek after place; but, possessing fine military 
talents, the career of arms was the only one to which he 
aspired. The moment the war was declared against the 
Northern Powers, he laid aside the senatorial mantle and 
resumed the sword. 

He asked for and obtained the command of the army " 
of the Alps, where he acquired a great reputation. His 
fidelity to his king was more than once put to the proof ; 
and, like Bayard, he replied to some noblemen who urged 
him to emigrate: “ Go, join your princes; for my part, my 
place is in France, and my duty as a soldier is to fight 
the enemies of the State. Nev^r will I bear arm. against 
my country ! I pity those who, to gratify an offended 
pride, propose, as you say, to sacrifice their lives for 
the l)est of kings, but who go off into foreign lands and 
leave him alone. It is not by abandoning him to the 
mercy of faction that you will prove to Europe your per- 
fect devotion to the interests of the monarchy. On the 

7-2 
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contraty, you are destroying the throne, and sapping its 
very foundations. By remaining at home, the emigrant 
nobility might ha^c held the balance of power, and de- 
cided the choice of the National Assembly and the Con- 
vention, They might have prevented a factious minority 
'-from declaiing war upon the best of Frenchmen, the 
intrepid friends of the monarchy ; they might have 
restrained the men who produced the bloody scenes of 
the 5th and 6th of October, the i4th of July, cV:c. (28), 
by resisting the evil at its beginning, by making to 
the nation the sacrifices demanded by the dilapidated 
state of the finances, by doing homage to the peojj^le in 
giving them some share in the public honours. The 
most of the emigrants would better have served the 
cause of Louis XVI. by throwing around him a rampart 
of their bodies, than by running oft' and begging tlie 
ser\icc of other nations. Doubtless those Fjcnclnnen 
imagined they were born to be the defenders of the throne, 
and that, like true knights, they were kiund to wage a 
ciusadc in order to deliver their unhappy mondreh from 
the prison of his own palace. Their courage wa» truly 
heroic, and they armed theiiiseh'cs in the noblest of 
causes. But have those who sought to attach to their 
banner the Towers of Europe, shown all tlie energy 
which they ought to displiiy in such circumstances? 
Why have the most of them accepted the peifidious aid 
of the ancient enemy of France ? Shades of Diiguescliu 
and Clisson ! where are you ? You would be ashamed 
to come out of your tombs; your manes would shudder 
at the outrage which has tarnished the name of your 
descendants. It was in the breach, Frenchmen, that 
you should have defended yourselves; ’twas in sactificing 
a portion of your fortunes, in order to supply that enor- 
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mous deficit which threatened the downfall of the throne, 
that the nobility should have shown themselves worthy of 
the age of Henry IV., and that the virtuous Louis XVI. 
would have been enabled to reign over a people so 
worthy of him ! Such was M. de Beaiiharnais ! 

The French Revolution took a character at once the 
most terrible within and the most formidable without. 
'The royal family were about to experience the most 
frightful catastrophe. “Paris,” said a celebrated woman 
(Madame de Stael), “presented nothing but a picture of 
crime and weakness, while the army displayed one of 
devotion and glory.” 

The best generals, however, became the sport of per- 
fidious denunciations. M. de Beaiiharnais was secretly 
Avarned of the menacing storm. By his political conduct 
he sought to impart confidence to the true friends of the 
country ; but, unfortunately, there were but few who 
deserved that honourable title. An open warfare was 
waged among the different parties, and our modern Catos 
presented no resemblance to that Romm senate who sincerely 
aimed at the good of the republic, and whose members 
flew to the defence of their country. The Romans, as 
magistrates and warriors, cemented their government in 
a two-fold Avay. 

The Fabricii, the Cincinnati, after having subdued the 
enemies of Rome, returned to spend the period of peace in 
the bosom of their families.^ Those proud Avarriors Sus- 
pended their lances on the Avails of the Temple of Ammon ; 

1 Vabricius died so poor that the senate was obliged to charge the 
republic with the expense of his daughter's marriage. 

M. Baldus adds that, after the death of Epaminondas, the whole of 
the movable property found in his possession consisted of a ipit and 
a kettle. 
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they laid 'aside the buckler, and with their victorious hands r 
turned the furrows in their peaceful fields. 

Yes, those masters of the world quitted their occupa- 
tions only when called by their country to humble the pride 
of the confederated nations which sought to subject them 
to their dominion.^ 

How far were our modern legislators from imitating 
those whom they affected to lake as their models! The 
words “ Liberty and Country ” were continually in their 
mouths. But the numerous Luculluses by their pomp 
outdid the famous Sybarite, and, towards the close of the 
Legislative Assembly, they were seen armed against each 
other. Every day the most courageous deputies were 
compelled to abandon the orator’s tribune to the factionists. 

Wargus esto was continually repeated. “ Say, rather,” 
answered } 3 eauharnais, “ say, rather, ‘ Death to France I ’ if 
she is to be governed thus.” The ancient riding-school 
(manege), where the people’s representatives sat, resembled 
a real circus, where gladiators came to display their 
prowess and engage in perpetual combats. Louis was 
but the phantom of a king ; the sword of faction already 
menaced his head. The dreadful events of the 20th of 
June, and the loth of August, lifted the veil from the 
approaching destinies of France. It was under the same 
frightful auspices that, on the 22nd of September, the 
republic, one mii indivisible, w'as proclaimed. 

The monarch, already declared dethroned by a guilty 
minority,® perceived, but too late, that his weakness had 

1 Said the Athenians, after the ravages of the Persians in Greece : 
"We still have the soil; that is enough for a victorious people." 

2 '* Death to the opposing parly ! ” 

3 Crowns are lost only by timidity. Had the unhappy Louis XVI. 
been convinced of this truth, how many evils would it have saved 
France ! 
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but emboldened audacity, and forged the manacles with 
which his own hands and those of his family were to be 
loaded. 

An inexplicable fear paralysed the guilty Areopagus; 
they saw that they themselves could not try the King. 
It was for the Convention to show to Europe tlie example 
of possessing itself of the supreme power. Champfort, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Valaze, eloquent apostles in the cause 
of liberty, all served it with talent, and some of them with 
good faith and courage. But the brilliant genius of the 
Gironde party appeared only as a star in the midst of thick 
darkness ; it glittered but to mislead those who gazed upon 
it. Louis had already let fall from his feeble grasp the 
sceptre won for him by Henry IV. ; he had become the 
pity of some, and the scorn of others. The friends of the 
monarch contented themselves with mourning over his 
fate, without opposing any barrier to the dark projects of 
the assassins.^ And thus it was that the heir of an ancient 
monarchy was detained as a prisoner in iiis own estates, 
whence he was not to escape but on the wings of im- 
mortality.*- The Legislative Assembly seized the royal 
authority ; but it was reserved for the Convention to 
conduct the King to the scaffold. 

11 est done, en naissant, cles races condemnees, 

Par un triste ascendant vers les crimes poiiss6es, 

Qiie formcrent des dieux les decrets eternels 
Pour ctre en epouvante aux malheureux mortds. 

— VOT.tAlRE. 

I " The whole history of Louis XVL is but a series of bungling 
refusals and imprudent concessions. The whole Revolution was but 
audacity on the one side and fear on the other ” — (Madame de Stael), 

2 “ Adieu, lovely and generous France ! adieu, thou who didst 
desire liberty, and who mightst have obtained it. Now am I doomed 
to sketch first thy faults, next thy crimes, and lastly thy woes ! 
(Madame de StaH). 
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CHAPTER XI 

Unhappy people! shun, or approach with sacred awe,' 
that tower of the temple, whose walls imprison your hapless 
sovereign. The chamber where Louis XVl. retired to pre- ^ 
pare for death |is a sanctuary whose portals open to heaven. 
Here the torch’^of truth burns with a cloudless ray; here* 
the mask of hypocrisy falls ; here the heart appears in ail 
its nakedness. Here the virtuous monarch appeared as he 
really was, for it is on the brink of the grave that virtue 
shows itself in its true light. God himself rends away the 
veil and shows His own. However imposing the exterior 
which pride lends to the heroes of a vain glory, their 
borrowed grandeur here gives itself the lie. Virtue alone 
retains its majesty in the arms of Death ; in the grasp of • 
that tyiant, the true hero alone can triumph. 0 Lmis, 
with what rigour did he treat thee ! 

Twice was the King dragged before the National Con- 
vention, which had erected itself into a court for the^ 
purpose of trying him. He refused to acknowledge the 
crimes imputed to him. 

Why did he not follow the example of Charles I., and 
deny the authority of his judges?^ (29). In that case, per- 
haps he might have been saved, for the French really loved 
their sovereign. But, under the pretext of sustaining justice 

I It seems clear that -such a plea would have availed him nothing; 
his death was but a part of the revolutionary system, and was as . 
necessary as the "loth of August." The law decreed his personal 
inviolability, and his counsel (M. Deseze) made that a point in bis 
defence. But to what purpose ? His time had come — the monarchy 
was to be extinguished.— Translator. 
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and the laws, a few obscure, igqorani and ambitious men 
presumed, in the face of the astonished world, to condemn 
to an ignominious death their master and their King. 

Day of mourning ! hital 2 ist of January, 1793! who can 
efface the memory of its gloomy tragedy ? Sllameful epoch 
in our history, what an abyss did it create in France ! An 
age will not sufRce to sound its depths. The blood of the 
just was shed ; it bedewed a land covered with crimes, and 
instead of invigorating *the pretended Tree of Liberty, the 
parricidal offering only served to engender the most un- 
bridled licence. This regicide act, which covered the name 
of the sovereign people with shame, was, nevertheless, the 
work of a minority. It astonished all Europe. The death 
of Louis XVT. was an infamous violation of every principle 
— an assault upon the people themselves, and a terrible 
blow at all sovereigns (30). 

M. de Jleauharnais raised his voice against that exe- 
crable crime. He foresaw the dangers which menaced the 
kingdom, and, though he could have wished to abandon the 
theatre of horror, yet the slate of things prevented. War 
was breaking out on all sides, and it was necessary to make 
. a decided stand in the face of Europe. His arms had not 
arrested the murder of the King ; his troops had not been 
able to subdue a people whom it was supposed easy to 
enslave. 

Fear roused the energy of the nation, and the love 
of glory wrought prodigies. 

Our soldiers showed thetnselves the equals and even 
-the superiors of their predecessors in the military career. 
By a spontaneous movement all France rushed to arms. 
The war-cry rang from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other — ‘*The invader ntnst he expelled!" 

But the French always transcend the limits they pre- 
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scribe to themselves, and the love of great and generous 
actions feeds the flame that animates them. Alas, woe 
to the men who know not how to take advantage of 
their sublime impulses ! 

The august chief of the nation should, at the very 
dawn of the Revolution, have placed himself at their 
head. Had this been done, France, sustained by the 
valour of her soldiers, and protected by her tutelary laws, 
would have witnessed the triumph of those noble, sublime, 
and philanthropic ideas which constitute the glory of a 
great nation. 

But the politics^ horizon was covered with dark clouds. 
The revolutionary tribunal took the place of that of the 
loth of August, and daily sent numbers of unfortunate 
persons to the scaffold. Every man trembled for his 
own safety; for, whatever his rank, he could not elude 
the bloodthirsty vigilance of the times. The noble and 
the plebeian were confined together and sat upon the same 
criminals’ bench. The most devoted generals became 
martyrs to their own fidelity, and even the firmest sup- 
porters of the new Government perished before that hideous 
idol, popular licence, whose thirst could only be slaked 
by rivers of gore. The hired informers denounced even 
their own families, and hurled their insults at the Deity, 
The temples of worship were subjected to their sacri- 
legious assaults ; they despoiled the sanctuary and broke 
in pieces the consecrated vessels, the more easily to steal 
them. The Saturnalia (31) df antiquity seemed renewed. 
The slaves became the masters, and the Goddess of Reason 
stood beneath the sacred arch in the temple of religion. 
The ministers of this new worship were also the pillars 
of the Jacobin club. ’T was, that impure cavern which 
belched forth the famous revolutionary committees, those 
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representatives of Fouquier de Thinville, and the ring- 
leaders of the popular societies, who got up the fabricated 
conspiracies in which multitudes of persons, unknown to 
each other, found themselves implicated. Everyone looked 
upon himself with a shudder ; the father trembled for the 
son, the son for the father, and the husband for his 
wife. People fled from the capital as from another Nine- 
veh. The troubles at Lyons, in Le Comtat Venaissin, 
the taking of Toulon by the English, and its recap- 
ture by the French, who there exercised unheard-of 
vengeance, struck all France with afi’right. La Vendee 
seemed to rise from its ashes. The d^ree which ordered 
all the rebel cities to be burnt, drove the principal in- 
habitants from them. It was there that the snare was 
laid in which the new canniLals proposed to catch all 
those ministers of the Oospel who had refused to take 
the civic oath ; they hoped to overwhelm, with the same 
proscription, all those who had uttered murmurs against 
the new' order of things. The greater part of the in- 
habitants abiindoned their labour ; some sank under 
the pressure of misfortune, while others fled before the 
pro-consuls, who carried terror and death in their train. 
The major part of the proscribed were ignorant people, 
not attached to their village lords, and displeased with 
the priests, who had taken the civic oath, and who came 
to occupy the places of their old curates. Many of these 
new pastors fanned the flames of discord, and took the lead 
in the popular disturbances in the towns ; while others held 
it to be their duty not to treat with their consciences. 

Hence, schisms arose and became a source of the 
greatest calamities. The flight of Cjeneral Lafayette, 
and the desertion of General Dumouricz soon followed. 

The Convention daily summoned to its bar the most 
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distinguished military officers. The aged Luckner was 
one of the first to fall beneath its strokes, and General 
Custine soon took the scat of an accused person before the 
revolutionary tribunal. He learned, to(3 late, the folly of 
having served such a cause. Nor was the Duke de Biron 
slow to appear before the same tribunal ; and while our 
armies were covering themselves with gloiy, the powers at 
Paris were, like cowards, cutting the throats of the generals 
who had led our troops to battle, and who, with them, had 
everywhere reaped the laurels of victory, whether in their 
efforts to expel the foreign forces who had dared to invade 
France in 1792, or^ crowning their numerous exploits by 
the subjugation of Belgium, the ever memorable victory of 
jemmapes, or the not less glorious victory of Fleurus. 

I began to be really alarmed for the safety of my 
husband. It was he alone who could dissipate iny anxiety; 
hi.s political and military conduct was worthy of all praise ; 
he bad made every kind of sacrifice during the Revolution, 
lie showed himself the firm friend of the wisest measures, 
though he had sworn eternal hatred against the factions 
which tore France asunder. He used to say to the principal 
leaders : “ The true spirit of patriotism, that which in days 
gone by produced so many miracles and so many heroes, 
is a wise and rational love of country, an enlightened con- 
fidence in her strength and resources ; and not that weak 
and jealous scorn, by means d which some people seek to 
supply the place of that vigorous national hatred which is 
inspired in every honest bosom by the violation of the 
principles of justice, the ravages of ambition, or the efforts 
of tyranny. Rome did not fall a prey to the Gauls and her 
other foes until she had become so blinded as to recognise 
only rude barbarians in the simple but warlike nations 
which overthrew her empire.*’ 
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' Such were the noble thoughts of a citizen zealous for 
his country’s good. But this was enough to place his name 
on the lists of proscription. .He shared, with other victims, 
honourable chains, and the palace built by the Medicis 
opened its doors and served them as a prison (32). 

There, all ranks and sexes were confounded together; 
men of all nations were seen there. There, the heir of a 
lordly house shared his bread, and often his amusements, 
with the son of an honest artisan ; and he who still re- 
membered the proud position he had once occupied in 
society, here sought by kindly acts alone to make himself 
better known to the unfortunates by#vhorn he was sur* 
rounded. M. de Beauharnais soon distinguished himself 
by acts of generosity. He not;, only alle^’isited the wants 
of his companions in misfortune, but, by his example, 
endeavoured to inspire them with fortitude, which seemed 
to forsake them. Military men, who had braved death 
twenty times in battle, w^ere seen to tremble at the approach 
of their trial, and fainted at receiving the formal act of their 
accusation. 

These examples show that the certainty of death 
humbles the courage ; while, on the field of battle, the 
really l^rave man forgets the danger in the hope of victory. 

If reached by the deadly steel or lead, he falls with 
broAvs entwined with the laurels he has won ; or, at least, 
he has not felt the certainty of approaching destruction. 
What matters it to him, provided he dies with arms in his 
hands ? The sons of Mars ask for no other apotheosis. 

Numbers of those warriors whom the scythe of Time 
had spared fell beneath the revolutionary axe. The general 
of the army of the Alps shared the fate of those illustrious 
, unfortunates, and his last moments were those of a man 
who kncAV how to unite greatness of soul to philosophy. 
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He gazed upon the road to immortality with the calmness 
of a sage. Less fortunate than Cato, he could not follow 
the example of that virtuous Roman and fall by his own 
sword ; but he ascended the scaffold with perfect firmness, 
and the letter which he sent to his disconsolate widow, 
the true interpreter of his last thoughts, astonished his 
executioners. Even Thinville, the ferocious Thinville, 
was overwhelmed by it.^ 

" Et ce monstrc, aprus liii trainant tons ses forfaits, 

Va, clans cles flots de sang, se baitre a jamais.” 

I was, at this epoch, detained in a solitary prison, 
where Time, seated side by side with Sorrow, drooped 
his wings; where the innocent and the guilty drained, 
drop by drop, the cup of adversity. 

It was written that in this place of horror I should 
receive the last will of my husband ; alas ! it recalled 
bitter and cruel recollections (33). 

The dawn of each day announced to us that new 
victims had been carried away during the night. 'Phosc 
who remained spent the morning in agonising reliections. 
In the afternoon, I joined my fellow-prisoners, and hastily 
ran over the Journals, which were then but the archives 
of death (34). Judge of my surprise— • depict my anguish, 
on seeing, among the number of the executed, the name 
of my husband! I fell down senseless. “Let me die!" 
I cried, in the delirium of agony ; “ peace is only in the 
grave. My hapless children will perish in this struggle 

I “ I condemn you ” (wrote M. de Beauharnais to the successors of 
Jeffreys) “to read, every day, the predictions of Vcrgniaud. He said 
truly when he told ypu that in a short time you sliould reign over 
corpses and heaps of bones ; over the ashes of the dead, scattered to 
the four corners of your republic Pause ! stand upon the graves you 
have filled ; look each other in the face, and read in each other's eyes 
the maledictions of Nature herself 1 '* 
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of virtue against crime ! ** Such were my exclamations. 
On the morrow of this gloomy clay, they presented to 
me the act of my own accusation. Stupefied with horror, 
I was unable to read it. A mournful silence, the calmness 
of hopeless woe, were the only sentiments manifested to- 
wards me. Other victims were soon removed from our 
prison. I was called in my turn. I tore myself from 

the arms of Madame d’Orm and Madame R , 

who strove in vain to hold me. Rushing, with eyes full 
of tears, to the keeper of the prison, not knowing but I 
might be included in the fatal list, I sought, for the last 
time, to press to my bosom the sad ftuits of an unhappy 
marriage. The agents of tyranny maintained a disdainful 
silence, and directed me to go away. One of them 
manifested some surprise on recognising me (35), and so 
great was the number of the condemned, that, it would 
seem, from that circumstance alone, my name had been 
erased the fatal list. What do I say ? The 

ascendant of my star directed my course far away from 
the impending danger, but only to expose me in future 
to the caprices of inconstant fortune. 

As if they liad determined that we should suffer a 
thousand deaths before inflicting the one they were 
preparing for us, they suffered us, contrary to the 
custom adopted by those Cerberuses, to whose surveil- 
lance we were subjected, to linger for twelve long hours 
in the corridors, which had, in some sort, become the 
head - quarters of the prisoners. Here they questioned 
and answered one another in a loud tone of voice ; 
suspense, affright, and terror froze our senses. Each 
one imagined the moment of his death was come. For 
several weeks it had been rumoured abroad that deep 
pits had been dug under the different houses used for 
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prisons in the capital, in which the wretched prisoners - 
were to be buried. The ginirale was beaten; the tocsin 
sounded on every side; my companions could not dis- 
semble their fear, and the dreadful scenes of the 2nd 
and 3rd of September* presented themselves vividly to 
their alTrighted imaginations. Terror was painted on 

every countenance; every mouth uttered the accents of 
despair. 'I'hc long expectation of that death which 
these ferocious men hurled around them at hazard, 
seemed more terrible than even the stroke which 
awaited us on the scaffold. Those who clearly saw 

their end approaching, soon became resigned to their 
fate, thougli they could not banish from their minds 
that sentiment of dread, which is the inevitable com- 
panion of the end of human life. 

For some hours, the unfortunate females who were 
with me uttered loud lamentations. A young dog be- 
longing to one of them set up a mournful howling (36). 
This spread a universal panic. But even in the midst 
of so much gloom, some of them sought to lull them- 
selves with the illusions of hope. The Duchess of K ^ 

seemed suddenly inspired — “ We need fear nothing,” said 
she ; “ the fitinn Queen of France is among ns. It was foretold 
to her that she should occupy the throne; it is utterly 
impossible that the prediction should be fulfilled in this 
horrible place; it must be verified elsewhere. I venture 
to express the prediction that we shall, all escape froin 
the destruction which now threatens us.” Will it be 
believed ? These w’Ords produced such an effect upon 

I 1792. The allusion is to the lawless and bloody butcheries in 
the prison.s of Paris, from the and to the 7th of that month, during 
which time, it is said, 1,003 persons were put to death in the prisoms; 
among them, the Princess Lamballe met a tragical end.— -Translator.' 
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those who heard them, that they thronged around that 
weeping widow, who was then far, very far, from supposing 
that, in two lii^tnm^ afterwards, she should have occasion 
to call to mind, in behalf of themselves and their families, 
the obliging promiscwS which, to amuse them, she then 
made to those women. One of the keepers of the prison, 
whose rough manners had always inspired us with, dread, 
now came among us in apparent trepidation, and setting 
down the vessels which contained our scanty meal, seemed 
to preserve a mournful sileiu'c. What were we to infer 
from this ? Some ctmeeived a feeble hope, whicli the 
rest regarded as a vain chimera. 

'I'his state of uncertainty and anxiety lasted till ten 
o’clock at night. 

A person who took an interest in our suffcriiigs found 
the means of sending \is the following note: — 

“ Robespierre', and his accomplices are marked for ac- 
cusation ; be quiet- -you are saved.” ‘ 

Our first emotion found vent in thanking that kind 
Rnjvideiice who had deigned to save us. Never did we 
address to Heaven luoie heartfelt thanks. Yet I alone, 
after recovering from the overwhelming effects of this 
deliverance — 1 alone presumed to murmur against the 
laws of that rrovid(mce who had seen fit to take from 
me the most worthy ot husbands. I'ive days later, and 
M. dc l-icauhrirnais would have escaped the rage of his 

T What citizen was there, in those tra^ncal times, N\ho Llid not 
mourn the lo.ss of a relation, a friend confined in chains, or expiring 
under the imirderous axe which the sacrilegious knaves presumed to 
call the "axe of Justice ? ’’--as if justice reigned only in the midst of 
terror, over r\iins and coHins ! Alas ! mourning and lamentation filled 
all hearts , stupor and affright were depicted on every countenance, 
and the tyrant and his minions made it a crime even to appear to 
lament the loss of friends. 
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persecutors, who had charged themselves with purveying 
to that rnan-devoiiriiig tribunal ; and the plKmomenon of 
my astonishing elevation would not have surprised the 
two worlds. 

Many days thus passed away in wailing for the desired 
moment of our deliverance. More happy than my com- 
panions, I had recovered my liberty the night before the 
fall of Ihe blood -Ihii sty Robespierre (37). At length 
Bourdon de TOise and Legendre entered the houses of 
arrest, to set at liberty the victims of a frightful tyranny. 
They were received with universal blessings. From tin; 
impulses of pity, they liberated many whom they did not 
at first intend to release. 

The former acted from a motive of fear; the latter 
from an honest conviction of his past political errors. 

Who would then have supposed that Legendre to be 
the same man who had proposed, in the National Con- 
vention, to divide the body of Louis XVI., and send a 
portion of it to each of the several departments ; and tliat 
the same hand which now opened the prison doors, had 
signed the death-warrant of his King! Just God! Thou 
whom the hypocrisy of those men of blood so often 
offended, look upon them with pity! How have they 
suffered under Thy avenging hand ! 

" Le cruel repentir esl le premier bourreaii, 

Qiii clans un sein coupable cnfonca le coiiteau ” 

-Racink. 


What did those new Cromwells gain by their blood- 
thirsty ambition ? iiiches, honours, power ? Power ! 
alas, time will show them they paid for it dearly. They 
will find themselves abased from their grandeur, banished, 
miserable, a prey to fierce remorse. What will then re- 
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main to them ? Can the universe afford any cure for 
their ills ? Alas, no, no ! 

“ A man guilty of crime is pursued through life by the 
fear of a punishment proportionate to his offence, and this 
fear is its first expiation.’* 

“ Melius in vit;l pocnariim pro malcfactis 
Kst insijTTiibiis insignis scolerisqne liiela.” 

- Lucketius. 
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I CAST my eyes around me. I saw men actuated l)y 
no other sentiinenls than hatred, pride and mutual dis- 
trust. J^ut there was one amon^ them whose soul was 
susceptible of friendsl'iip, who inspired confidence, and who 
(lid not stand in fear of others. He enjoyed not only the 
hapi)iiiess of having* wrenched their bloody sceptre from 
the hands of the decemvirs, but was looked up to as 
being able to do much good in future by extending a 
helping hand to those illustrious families whose names, 
whose wealth and whose talents had excited the envy 
and fed the cupidity of the successors of Sylla. 'I'hese 
families he should have covered with a protecting 
a-gis {3H). 

Kesrued from the sword of my ex(Kmtioiiers and 
restored to my children, 1 pressed them botii to my 
bosom and covered them with my tears. luigene had 
become an Emile (jc;), and my belo'^cd dauglU(jr h.id 
underg(mc extreme suffering. My industry w\is now lh(3ir 
only support. 

1 swore in the face of Heaven an eternal hatred to 
the assassins of their father. But who would have thougnt 
that, in the course of a few years, 1 should actually have 
it in my power to avenge (40) myself ? The property of 
M. de Bcauharnais had become the boc^ty of the plundereis 
of France, and I was left in a stale of destitution. W hile 
away from my family the greater part of my fiieiids were 
scattered ; those who remained, though they well knew 
my wants, were in a situation no better than my own. 
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While waiting for the National Convention to allow my 
just claims, I united my feeble resources to theirs. We 
had a mutual understanding and furnished each other 
information (41). Someone, who was really interested 
ill my welfare, advised me to cultivate seriously the 
ac(]uaintance of the Deputy Tallien, in order to accelerate 
lh(' liberation of my personal property from the seques- 
tration to which it had become subject. That personage 
had become all-powerful. I saw him Init seldom ; but 
fnaii a feeling of confidence in him, having by his means 
so narrowly escaped being one of the victims of the 
Keign of Terror, I presented myself among the circle of 
frit'uds surrounding that celebrated man, whc‘. on the 
qlli 'rherrnidor, had displayed so much energy and inspired 
other representatives with his courage, 

[ expressed to him, in the most glowing terms, my 
ac knowledgments for the political miracles he had wrought, 
iK'l forg,./dliig to suggest to him that much yet remained 
for him lo do, and that it especially appertained to his 
dignity to effect a restitution of their estates to the children 
of the. (’ondemned. I insisted strongly on this point, and 
Haltered myself with the expectation of soon seeing my 
own taking possession of their patrimony. Hut even 
this was not enough for me : I pleaded the cause of all 
those who had been the victims of the different factions — 
factions ever divided among themselves, and who, since 
i7<jj, seemed never to be united, except for inflicting 
death. 

'I'Ikj deputy seemed deeply impressed with the nature 
of my claim, llci told me the step 1 had taken was 
a courageous one, and one which, in his eyes, did me 
iniinite honour. Vox the rest he advised me to arm 
myself with patience, and frankly told me that lime alone 
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could brinj,^ about tliat fjreat acl of justice which I had 
come to solicit at his hands. 

The tone and manner of the representative produced 
a very deep impression on my mind. His approachiiij^^ 
marriage with Madame hontenay was the theme of every 
tongue (42). Everybody told anecdotes about it, some of 
which were quite curious, and furnished plausible excuses 
for that extraordinary union. 

Some censured her and accused her of selfishness and 
precipitation, while others, more wise and clear-sighted, 
congratulated her on obeying the impulses of her heart. 

The men were moved with envy at tlie good fortune of 
the modern Antony, when they saw liim espouse a young 
woman whose beauty rivalled that of (‘Icopatia. To the 
resources of a superior mind, Madanu' Foritcnay united 
the noblest moral sentiments, which presented a strong 
contrast between her and the ancient Queen of h-gypl 
1'lie latter, devoured by ambition, greedy for absolute 
power, would liave attached to licr car either Lepidiis or 
Octavius; w^hile the interesting daughter of Cabarrus, 
prompted by a sentiment of friendship, and olteying the 
dictates of her own heart, contracted this second alliances 
She afterwards refused to listen to the insinuations of 
another and a powerful man (43), who often proposed to 
her to rupture the chains of Hymen, and attach herself 
to the fortunes of Caesar. 

Eugene soon began to display that noble character 
which he was destined one day fully to develop. His 
lively and ardent imagination led him to seize with trans- 
port upon whatever related to his illustrious father. When 
listening to the story of our victories, he would say with a 
sigh : “ I certainly should have witnessed this new triumph 
if my father had lived. What glory would he have acquired 
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for himself and us!”' My son was fond of the history of 
the I'ronch Revolution, and though still young, investigated 
its primary causes; he someliiiies astonished his teachers. 
He said one day: “/ iviwi to hecome a great captain; I will 
crush into their original nothingness the oppressors of my 
country, and as for my mamma, 1 would, should I reach the 
rank of general, surround her with the greatest dignity.” I 
warned him of the dangers of passing the bounds of a just 
ambition, and, for his instruction, cited some celebrated 
examples. “ My boy,” said I, “ an honest fortune is pre- 
ferablcto the highest distinctions. 1 should be unwilling to 
(juit the sphere in which fortune has placed me, in order to 
move in one more extended.” 1 did not fail to make known 
to him the unmerited per.seculions which the Oiieen and 
Madame h^Ii/ab(dh had iind(Tgone. Would it not have been 
better for those princesses to have been born in a hovel, 
than in Ihe palace of kings? { 44 ). This tender-hearted 
hoy wouixl sometimes picture to me my future grandeur, 
and lecall to my mind the predictions made, at Martinicpie, 
and more recently in Paris. 1 admit that 1 had the 
weakness to place some confidence in them, and sufl'cred 

myself to be led by the example of M. and Madame K , 

to visit and consult a young woman who had dared to utter 
some cutting trutlis in the faces of the ferocious decemvirs 
( 45 ). I hit I have since attributed to chance what perhaps 
is only the fruit of long and serious rellections. 

l-Cugene flattered himself with the hope of being, one 
day, the sole author of my happiness. Excellent prince 1 
when you shall peruse the Memoirs of thy mother’s life, 
you will remember with emotion that, in your infancy, you 
dreamed of projects which you intended one day to execute; 

I luigcik; was in the campaign ol 179^ with his father, though not 
twelve years olil. 
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butj alas! it belonged to anolher mortal to change iny 
peaceful existence, to conduct rno upon a vast theatre, 
and to present me to the gaze of posterity. 

riortense had become my only companion, and I took 
pleasure in cultivating her mind. She was captivated by 
the love of the fine arts ; her pencil was ever in her hand, 
sketching my own features or those of her brother. She 
could already draw tolerably well. 

I often visited Tallien ; he had become my protector, and 
1 was in the habit of daily taking my son and daughtei tv) 
him. Through his intervention 1 had succeeded in obtain- 
ing some small indemnity from the managers of the public' 
property, but my principal claim still remained unanswered. 
It was necessary to provide for the wants and the education 
of my children, in which my friends, knowing my situation, 
kindly came to my aid. 

'fhey furnished me with employment which enabled nn.*, 
for the time being, to re-establish my affairs, and to sup- 
port, at least with greater fortitude, the ills which had 
l)efallen me, and which were the more cruel l)ecause they 
were not merited. 
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CHAPTICR XIII 

Ar Ic.n^^th the; Directory took the place of that mon- 
strous government, the Convention. The supreme power 
Mas exercised by five individuals. An assembly far more 
parilic, and animated by better intentions, put an end to the 
anaichy which, since 1792, had desolated France. Serenity 
began to be enjoyed; the citizen saw religious and political 
toleration succeed to the Reign of Terror ^ ; Frenchmen who 
had hitherto been fugitives began to re -appear; society 
was re-eslablishtid, and the meetings of friemds and ac- 
«]uaintaiic(‘s began to bo interesting; the nobility again 
aniinateil the srdoons; jokes and pleasantries were con- 
stantly flin'^ ted against the ntnv dictators of balance (46). 

Our governors were c'onlcnt to laugh at Ihcin, and one. 
of them remarked good-naturedly to his colleagues: “What 
of all this? We must let them talk about pcjliiics as they 
please ; while they do nothing but make songs, honts-rimis^ 
charades and riddles, we may well accord to them this sort 
of indcimnity for tlu‘ property of which they have been 
ik'spoiled. Don't lei us trouble their sports; let them ap- 
pease their wrath with fetes and balls a In vidime (47). 
I'his will afford them recreation and some sort of recom- 
pense for the nnmbcvlcss ills they liave felt. Wc ought to 
he more liberal that the Convention ; they undertook to 
enchain the thoughts of men; but it is the duty of the 

I Uome was ilrtinchrjtl with blood at the lime of the triumph of 
J-epidus lor the victories in Spain, and with unexampled folly he 
c^rdcrod every one to join in it on pain of proscription. 
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Directory to give the iniiul scope. It is, perhaps, the surest 
means of ascertaining public opinion, and of remedying 
those evils into wliich an abuse of power may betray us." 

Thus reasoned one of our new sovereigns, 'riie people 
in general detested them, but the more wise and considerate 
awaited in silence the results of the late Revolution. 

Letourneur de la Manche was an insigni ('leant charac- 
ter, of a frigid temperament, and, in good faith, a republi- 
can : one of those men of whom little good can be said, 
and who arc not so criminal as to justify ns in impiuing 
much evil to them (48). 

Uewbcl’s look was rather sour : his aspect, at first 
blush, seemed repulsive, but, on further acc|uaiiitancc, 
became more agreeable. Having no great experience in 
the tield of politics, he obeyed, voluiitaiily, the impulses 
of the majority of his colleagues, and yi(ddcd readily to 
his fears (49). 

f-a Revelliere I’lCpeaux was a true philanthropist. I^ike 
the successor of Mohammed, he thought to legalise his 
ridiculous scheme of religious worship and his ernns ; but 
he possessed none of the (jiialities (itling him for a prophet. 
His very shapt: testified against his senseless pretensions, 
and everything aliout him proved that he was but a fourth- 
rate actor on the great theatre of the Kcvoliitiini. He, 
however, played his part before the. sovereign ptiople, ex ■ 
citing only laughter and pity, but not the least adiiiiralicai 
(5o^ 

('ariiot was trul) an enlightened man ; an austere re- 
puldican, he became lost in the thorny path which he com- 
menced to travel as a philosopher. He was one of the 
judges of the unfortunate Louis XVJ. His opinion was 
probably against his vote, lie certainly did not love kings; 
and yet, had he been a courtier, no one w^ould have appre- 
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dated better the noble (Qualities of the monarch. Carnot 
would doubtless in the end have done them homage. His 
iindcrslanding, and the fruits of his profound studies, woulrl 
have served him as a torch in discovering the virtues of 
King Louis XVI. This member of the Directory ever 
gave the wisest advice, and was absolutely a stranger to 
the most of the decrees issued by his colleagues. He 
signed them for mere form's sake, and appeared indi/Terenl 
to the new dignity with which he was invested, lie often 
forgot the hours of the public sessions of the Directory, 
and to(jk no pride in wearing the directoiial purple; he 
appeared constrained and embarrassed under the oflicial 
toga,^ and though possessing a knowledge of almost 
everything, seemed to experience embarrassment in re- 
ceiving even a petition, and, at timers, great difliculty in 
answering it verbally (51). 

I come, lastly, to Barras, that man wdiosc reputation 
is not Oven yet fixed by public opinion. Ho was the 
hope of all parties, but espoused none. He severely cen- 
sured iho men of the Revolution, and (sast contempt on 
oui: fierce demagogues. He had just cause of complaint 
against many of them ; and yet, for his own advantage, 
ho caressed them al). He \vi)re the livery of no faction. 
The. new system and the iicav state of things had brought 
him foiward. 'riiough allied to the principal agents of 
tlio two former executive committees, he shared neither 
the extravagances of their opinions nor their crimes, but 
on the contrary w'as accused by many of moderatism. His 
youth having been boisterous and very irregular, he was 
despised by the nobility, and this circumstance probably 

r It is w«*ll known th.at Turciine, who certainly possessed the 
qiialilics of a ^(rcat j^encral, had great difliculty in learning bow to 
pass the salute at the hoail of his army. 
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inflamed his zeril in favour of the revolutionary principles. 
He was a meinhcr of the tribunal that sat in judgment 
on the King. He tendered his resignation -it was not 
acxe.pted, and the proposition was answered by frightful 
menaces. The Urutuses of the Assemldy denounced him 
as a recusant, and fear alone dictated the vote he gave 
on that dreadful occasion. Very difTerent from Cromwell, 
who coolly signed the death-warrant of Charles I., 
and lovevcd the face if one of his fdlow fudges nith ink 
iv passiii}^ him the pau Karras grew pale and S])oko not 
a word while depositing the black ball in the urn of 
those new infernal judges. Personally he wished no ill 
to the King, but was drawn along by the force of civ- 
cumstanc(’S. His object was to save the King, but to 
destroy royalty, in attempting which he suffered himsedf 
to be subdued by the culpable example of others. Pene- 
trated by a sense of the crime, he invoked an ap[x:il to 
the people ; but it was too late, the homicidal axe awaited 
the august victims (52). 

While a representative of the people, I3arras had been 
sent on a mission into the southern departments. ’Twas 
there that he became acfpiaintcd with Poiiaparle (53). lie 
had the tact to discover the talents of that man who has 
exercised so powerful an iiifluerjce over my existence as 
well as his own. It is not for rue to relate the events 
which took place at 'foulon. History has charged herself 
with their publication, and that is enough for me ; my 
duty is to be silent. 

After the rising of the National (jiiard against the 
Convention, Parras had held the post of general of the 
troops of the division of Paris. Not feeling within him- 
self the courage to repel force Iry force, he authorised 
Honaparte to reap lho.se sterile laurels, lie gave up 
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I lie comm Lind that had het;n confided to him to the 
young Corsican, whose enterprising character from lience- 
forlh began to he known. 'J'he pupil and rival ot the 
fninous PLioli now considered himself on the road to 
fortune and to glory : he was anxious to attract atten- 
tion, to inspire confidence; and soon the 13th Vende- 
miaire enabled him to display both his intelligence and 
his audacity. His success opened to him a new prospect 
for the future, but the unfot lunate city (the second 
cradle of his luilitary'^ reputation) jircsented to the eyes 
of affiighled h'renchmen a spectacle the most soirowful 
and (Iciilorable. 

This act was enough, however, for those two mc*ii, 
impelled by a thirst for celebrity, and proud oi hiiving 
made the capital tremble. The moderation of the 
one and tlie foresight of the other had made the 
l''ronchmeii who Vverc most resolute in opposing the acts 
of a powr'r -IS fccjblc as it was arbitrary, lay down their 
arms. 

The several parties became calm, lamented their rasli- 
ness, and came to an understanding with each other; 
and the victors themselves, astoiimied at ihe sad results 
of their bloody success, could have wished an eternal 
\iiil to be diawn over so many political errors. Ihit 
I'renchmeu will never pardon the National Convention 
for giving orders to fire upon the people ; and the general 
himself incurred blame for having followed too promptly 
the l)arban 3 us orders transmitted to him by their au- 
thority. 

'flic victorious party had redui:cd to urdt^r the so-callcd 
rebels, and rejoiced Lit it. The CLirnage would have been 
much greater but for the harmony which subsisted be- 
tween the two functionaries of power. 'i'be ambition 
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of the first was satisfied ; the other sought occasion for 
the still further development of his courage. Unhappily, 
these two politicians agreed in their views, an^l people 
began to conceive that a young man thus ardent was 
capable of overthrowing nations ; he became the. protege 
of the J 'directors, and soon obtained a promise of pro- 
motion. J>ut it was Uarras, and J'^>arras only, who showed 
any anxiety to fulfil the promise (54). 

Uefore this gloomy epoch the Terrorists of the “Moun- 
tain*’ had used all their efforts to regain the sceptre 
which the deputy Tallien had so valiantly broken in 
pieces ; they had secretly conspired for the purpose of 
preserving their strength. 

“ We must,” said they, “ foment discord among the 
sections, and rouse them to an insurrection, and then 
induce the most spirited paity to blockade*, the Con- 
vention.” Alas ! Paris will long remember the fruits 
of that sad day’s work, whose chances w(irc all calculated 
with as, much coolness as mystery! U aj)[)ears that 
one of the most famous generals who figured among the 
opponents of the (lovernment was pretty Ihoionghly 
initiated into the secrets of the re\ oilers, but who, at 
the moment of executing the plot, hesitated to commence 
a civil war, and gave up the command to another. Tliii 
honest man afterwards reaped the sad wages of his rare 
moderation (55). The capital began to assume*, a less 
sombre aspect. Yet a terrible scarcity prevailed, which 
added something to the (existing discontents. Nevertheless, 
the people remained quiet. In the provinces there, was 
more agitation, and the war in La Vemdee, never yet 
wholly extinguished, seemed now to assume new vigour. 
It was resolved to pacify this province, if possible, and 
(ieneral Iloche was deputed to undertake that famous 
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negotiation. He was well known ; his modesty was uni- 
versally praised. 

A decided republican, his manners were agreeable, 
and alffiough at times his duty compelled him to issue 
stern orders, he endeavoured to modify their execution. 
He was shocked at the violence, the burnings and pro- 
scriptions in the western d(‘partnients, and could foresee 
no end to them; and yet he was ever ready to do justice 
to the courage and talent of the rebel chiefs. He pitied 
the iinliappy peasantry, who were merely led on by the 
more designing; towards the masses he felt a merciful 
disposition. He sometimes even saved the lives of rebel 
officers taken with arms in their hands. He offered 
protection to the old men, women and children. 

(Iflen did hq seek to resign the command of this army, 
Imt could not prevail upon the Government to grant 
him his dismission. He wept over the barbarities com- 
mitted by his soldiers, whose rage he found it impossible 
to restrain, and through whose violence he had often 
seen, in the heat of combat, the Idood of innocent pri- 
soners spilt. His authority could not restrain these 
terrible executions. His instructions were decided ami 
formal War to the rasilc—pcaci' io the cottage'''^ 

This unhappy country presented nothing but a scene 
of devastation ; death stared everyone in the face, and 
almost every town exhibited to the eye of the spectator 
nothing but smoking ruins. For five years, in this afflicted 
region, had crime succeeded to crime, and disaster to 
disaster. Hoche sought to heal these evils, to re-establish 

1 It IS wdl known tli.it the deputy Tallien suggested to (leneral 
Floche to solicit of the (Government the pardon of the emigrants who 
were made prisoners at Quiberon. The general immediately proceeded 
by post to Paris, but the pardon which he ilemanded for the sufferers 
was pitiles.sly refused. 
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tr«iiKiuiIlity, industry and confidence ; but the tiling was 
impossible. He aimed, by means of a pacification with 
the principal chiefs, to rescue those provinces from the 
desolations which had prevailed there ever since tfie com- 
mencement of the civil wars. It became the honour of the 
h'rench namfc to treat with good fiiith the principal officers 
of the Vendoan army. The young hero exhibited towards 
them the frankness and candour of a good man, not that 
republican haughtiness and austerity which were then so 
much in fiishion ; and his mission was crowned with signal 
success. 

For a long time the royalists had demanded the recall 
ol the son of Louis XVI., but in vain. They had offered 
to lay down ihcir arms as the price of his restoration, and 
it is pretended that such a clause was introduced among 
the secret articles of the treaty ; but as the deputy Sevestre 
had publicly announced the death of the young King to the 
National Convention, the Veiideans could not insist upon 
his being transferred to the headquarters of their army. 
All, therefore, ivhich could now be done by the parties was 
a promise of mutual oblivion of the past, a simple exchange 
of prisoners, and the complete sulnnission of the insurgent 
departments t(; the laws of the repul>]ic. And thus did 
those Frenchmen at length return to their homes and fire- 
sides who had so long been lighting against their brethren. 
Fanaticism uiidoublcdly had armed and impelled many of 
them in that bloody strife, and tended to piolong that 
terrible conflagration which had raged for sucli a length 
of time, in spite of the profound experience of the general - 
in-chief, who used all his efforts to check its piogress. 
But Hoche, by continued exertions, finally succeeded in 
extinguishing a volcano which menaced J'rance with con- 
stantly recurring eruptions. 
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I often received news from the Mentor of my son.^ I 
was related to persona whom he loved, and who delighted 
to witness the growing reputation of the pacification of La 
Vendee, After the conclusion of the treaty of peace, he 
hastened to communicate to us some very interesting details 
respecting the famous Charrette. Hoche praised his courage 
and admired his modesty. In one of the interviews which 
took place between them, after the usual compliments and 
some reciprocal felicitations upon their exploits, Charrette 
said to him : ‘‘ General, you conduct a treaty in good faith, 
while your Government makes a merit of having none ; you 
seek to establish peace in La Vendee, while the Committee 
of Public Safety is not animated by the same sentiments. 
Imposture and knavery compose the policy of its mem- 
bers, frankness and straightforwardness characterise yours. 
General, lend me your ear. We are both Frenchmen, 
serving, it is true, under different banners, but not the 
less men cf honour. Mark me! France will see us both 
fall in this struggle. I shall perish for having trusted to 
your promises ; and you, young warrior, you will die a 
victim to that glory with which you have covered yourself 
by signing this capitulation” (56). 

These last words made a singular impression upon the 
mind of General Hoche (57) ; he inferred from them that 
the civil war would be renewed. Before this, he could not 
believe in the dissimulation of those whom he was serving ; 
but now the idea that he was but the principal agent of 
a mere party, who were using him for their own selfish 
purposes, humbled his pride and shocked his sensibility. 

I lioche bore a singular affection for the son of Madame de 
Heauharnais. It was in the school o£ that general that young Eugene 
acquired the first rudiments of the military art which, in after life, he 
■ greatly adorned, as well by his bravery as by his mild and generous 
conduct. 
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He regarded as inviolable the terms to which La Vendee 
had subscribed, and could not support the thought that, 
in spite of himself, he was to become a perjurer; and this 
apprehension troubled him. In vain did he seek to banish 
it from his mind ; it constantly returned upon him, and 
with augmented force- And soon did this modern Bayard 
perceive the sad reality that he was but a chief without 
power, invested only with an honourable title ; that his 
mission had had no other effect than to create divisions 
among the higher officers of the royalist army; that the 
most solemn promises were not fulfilled ; that fire and 
sword must still continue their ravages ; and that, ere 
long, the scourge of war must annihilate his last hope 
of a recbnciliation. 

Hoche himself could not be faithless to his word ; 
yet his solemn promise was violated, not by him, but by 
men who prided themselves on the title of republicans. 
This was sufficient to inspire him with the courage to 
utter his complaints to the Directory. He presented his 
claims to that famous tribunal with the pride of a Roman, 
without weakness and without shame — with the firmness 
of a Frenchman, without fear and without reproach. As 
a recompense for the great services he had rendered, he 
died, it is said, the death of Socrates (58). . 

I deeply felt his loss ; I had conceived for the brave" 
warrior such a particular esteem that many of my friends 
conjectured that my marriage with him was near at hand. 

I did, indeed, look upon the general with a feeling of 
kindness ; but how could he inspire me with the senti- 
ment of love ? I was well aware of his attachment for 
Madame de Pont-Bellan^ ; the modest “Lazaro”® had 
saved her in La Vend6e. 

1 She afterwards married an aide-de-camp of General Hoche. 

2 Madanye de Beanharnais used to call him thus in private. 
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Had he been free to dispose of his heart, I presume 
I might have made an easy conquest of it, but I limited 
myself merely to being his friend, his confidante; and 1 
may possibly have had the good luck to influence some 
of the generous actions with which his military career 
abounded, and to which his unhappy end has imparted 
an unextinguishable brilliancy. 

For the wife of the representative Tallien 1 entertained 
a real esteem, and our friendship made us inseparable. 
I shared all her griefs and all her pleasures ; Madame de 
Cabarrus then shone in the midst of the most select circles. 
Paris was proud of a woman who then constituted the 
principal charm of society. Luxury began to reappear ; 
the republican costume was eclipsed by the ‘ splendour 
and frivolity of the new fashions. Assemblies were better 
composed, and our modern Luculluscs undertook to 
establish the ton of good company by improving their 
toilette and purifying their language. Nevertheless, their 
common and borrowed manners only showed that they 
were yielding to the force of circumstances (59). 

Tallien, however, did not sympathise with their sombre 
authority ; he had frankly renounced his first principles, 
and, ashamed of the name of Jcwobhiy served under the 
colours of no party.^ He wished to maintain the republic, 
but was opposed to making new sacrifices to consolidate 
it. He had a sensitive soul ; he was susceptible of pity, 
and daily struck from the lists of proscription victims who 
had been condemned by the revolutionary laws.* These 
acts of mercy were often the work of his wife ; she never 

1 It must not be forgotten that it is perhaps more praise^^orthy 
to rise nobly from a fall tlian to have been constantly irreproachable ; 
.'uid that it is difficult not to lose one’s course when the only way 
to the open sea is shrouded by storms and tempests. 

2 He was of that small number who do good in secret and 
blush to find it fame. 


9 — 2 
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applied to him in vain. Every unfortunate family well 
knew that to effect an erasure from those lists or a restora- 
tion of their goods it was sufficient to obtain the recom- 
mendation of that beautiful Spaniard. 

Many flattered her with vain promises of rewards for 
her friendship, but her soul was too generous to think of 
making a fortune in so base a way. When, afterwards, 
she found herself surrounded by the many whom she had 
obliged, and who were just and wealthy enough to testify 
their acknowledgments for her favours, she employed the 
evidences of their gratitude in relieving the widow and 
the orphan whom she found without support. Such was 
that woman whom calumny has hot failed to pursue, and 
whose most generous actions it has sought to poison. 
What do I say ? If Tallien had not been smitten by 
her charms, I affirm that the memorable cjih Thermidor 
would not have broken the iron sceptre of the modern 
Marius.^ 

Without that movement in favour of liberty, millions 
of heads would have fallen beneath the revolutionary axe; 
ahd who can tell where, or how, the torrent could have 
been checked, when once it should have burst its banks ? 
The generations which are to come after us wdll owe their 
existence to the good understanding which then reigned 
between Madame de Cabarrus'* and the representative 


f Tallicn would dcubtlcss have accompliahed the same result 
soon, from his mere opposition and hatred to the decemvirs : but 
on being made acquainted with the danger which threatened Madame 
de Fontenay he brought on the crisis sooner by several days than 
he otherwise would. 

2 “If,” said Josephine, “I wished to apeak of a lady peculiarly 
dear to my heart- -one of those friends who, as Cicero says, make 
prosjierity brighter and adversity more tolerable — I should name 
Madame Tallien, at present Princess of Chimene.” 
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Tallien. God formed that union in order to put an end 
to the excesses of those monsters who had drenched 
France with blood; if, afterwards, the influence of that 
happy and beneficent pair became great with the Direc- 
tory, it was but one of the miracles which Providence 
saw fit to work. Unable, without the aid of others, to 
combat the hydra of the Revolution, they at least did 
something towards taming the monster. Barras seconded 
them with all his power. The wise are of opinion that 
this director had to reproach himself with but slight faults 
while occupying the eminent post which cl'iance had given 
him. Ah ! who cares for the absurd stories which at that 
epoch were in circulation about him ? The duty of a 
writer is to despise the popular weapons of ridicule, and 
to employ himself about the facts which he is to narrate. 
Withovu the intimate union and co-operalion of those 
three persons, who moved together towards the same 
object, the termination of oUr woes, our Revolution, the 
living image, of Saturn, would have ended by devouring all 
lier children. 

’Tis not merely the zeal of friendship which actuates 
me ; 1 have been an eye-witness of the fads 1 am re- 
tracing; I have a personal knowledge of many others 
which I ought not now to bring to light ; they are, it is 
true, present to my memory, but ’tis not time to draw 
aside the veil of mystery which hides them. Tallien and 
you, Madame Cabarrus (6o), worked for yourselves and 
posterity, and you can expect nothing from your coO' 
temporaries but indifference and ingratitude, 

“Qui sert son pays, sert souvent iin 

Too happy still, if they would but cease to persecute 
you for the future ! Yes, they are the men who owe their 
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lives to you, and who will probably pursue you with the 
utmost hatred, and prove your most implacable foes. 

“Jc connais trop Ics grands; dans le malhcar amis, 

Ingrats dans la fortune, et bientot ennemis, 

Nous somines de leur gloirc, un instrument servile, 

Rejette par dedain des qu’il est inutile, 

Et brisc sans pitie s'il devient dangereux.” 

My time was thus spent in the bosom of friendship; 

I delighted to recur, in memory, to the different scenes 
of my life. Too fortunate moments,” said I to myself, 
“ did you but furnish me an occasion to perform some 
acts of beneficence ! 1 then w'oiild show to the unfor- 

tunate that the ancient virtues of the French are not 
yet wholly banished from all hearts ! ” In the midst of 
the. terrible revolutionary whirlwdnd, there were some 
souls that knew how to guard themselves against breath- 
ing the deadly vapour of that horrible contagion, which 
threatened from time to time to consume Paris and the 
departments. Since the death of the best of kings, France 
was governed in turn by the different factions, which 
succeeded each other with rapidity'; anvi well might the 
good man, in the bitterness of his soul, exclaim with the 
preacher : “ 0 Josiah ! happy lived we under the shadow 
of thy name ; to us thou wast like the rose ; the beauty 
of spring, like the lily which showeth its queenly whiteness 
beside the pure running waters, like the incense of Arabia 


I How did men conducl themselves in this Revolution ? After 
having obtained all that was to be expected from a modification of 
the monarchical power, and when the Revolution seemed settled upon 
a solid basis- -when, in short, they had a compass to steer by, across 
an ocean covered with so many shipwrecks, certam ambitious ones 
got possession of power, turned the strength of the people against 
themselves, and committed scenes the most shocking and deplorable, 
which were, whatever the pretext, nothing but execrable crimes. 
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beneath the summer's sun. How hath the strong man 
fallen who saved the people of Judah ? Let us weep for 
the Lord’s anointed, who hath been taken from us by 
reason of our iniquities.” 
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CHAPTER XIV . 

I COME now to the time when my destiny was to 
change. Since the death of my husband, my heart had 
dwelt upon the recollection of those dreadful event,' 
which had decimated France, and plunged so many 
families into mourning and oblivion. The image of my 
lost happiness, revealing itself to me as I reflected th.at 
M. de Beauharnais had intended again to unite him.self 
to me, seemed, even in the midst of my misfortunes, to 
betoken a more happy future. I avoided all display, and 
thus found my situation supportable. Happy to be free, 
I felt a repugnance to contract another marriage. But 
my destiny did not so will it. It was my habit to look 
for a more favourable change, and this expectation 
seemed justified by my fortunes. Besides, I had, on 
the ashes of my husband, vowed never to give my hand 
to a man unworthy of him, or of the r.ink I had held in 
society. I closed my ears to th« proposals which a 
certain republican minister made me ; and yet it was 
written in heaven that I should be united to a man 
who was one day to enchain Europe to his victorious 
car, and that, like Esther, 1 should prostrate myself at 
the feet of another Ahasuerus, and aid him to escape 
from the blind counsels of those who would have per- 
suaded him to exterminate wholly the men who remained 
faithful to their legitimate kings (6i). 

Being one day on a visit at Madame Chat 

JRen ’s, while sitting by a window, I was looking at 

some violets, of which ray friend took the greatest care, 
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when, suddenly, the famous Bonaparte was announced. 
Why, I Avas unable to tell, but that name made me 
tremble ; a violent shudder seized- me on seeing him 
approach. [ dared, however, to catch the attention of 
the man who had achieved so easy a victory over the 
Parisians. The rest of the company looked at him in 
silence. 

J was the first to speak to him. “It seems to me, 
citizen general,” said 1, “that it is only with regret that 
you have spread consternation through the capital.^ 
Should you reflect, for a moment, upon the frightful 
service you have performed, you would shudder at its 
consequexices.” — “ ’Tis quite possible,” said he ; “ but 

what is your idea, madam ? The military are but 
automata, to which the Government gives such motions 
as it j/ieases; they know nothing but to obey. The 
sections are quite happy — 1 have managed them. The 
most of my guns Avere charged only with powder. I 
only aimed to give the Parisians a small lesson ; 7w, 
(yrsidcSj ?ny seal that I have set upon F value , The calm 
tone, the impertiirliable sang-froid with Avhich Bonaparte 
recounted the massacre of so many of the unhappy 
citizens of Paris, roused my indignation, “These light 
skirmishes,” said he, “are but the first coruscations of 
my glory.” 

“ t\hf said 1, “if you are to aetjuire glory at such a 
price, I would much rather count you among the victims,” 
IMchcgru was present at this conversation. It soon passed 

1 At another period, Uoiiapartc, speaking of the affair of the 
13th Vcndeiniaire, expressed himself very nearly in the same 
manner: and in the midst of a recital he gave of that event, he 
let fall these remarkable words : '* I took care to let the insurrec- 
tionary troops have the streets which best enabled them to save 
themselves, and gain the Houlevards.” 
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to another subject, and the thoughtful and reserved manner 
of the latter general sufficiently showed that he did not 
applaud the terrible hopes which this ambitious young 
man entertained. E^ach one of the company then expressed 
himself freely, and the news of the day was discussed 
without reserve. “ Have you heard,” said a deputy, “ the 
news from the E'aubourg St. Germain? A general -of- 
division has been appointed to the command of the army 

of the Rhine. A , a superior officer, is to replace 

S , and it is rumoured that a new army will soon be 

directed towards Italy.” 

Bonaparte showed some surprise ; he was then ignorant 
that he was to be called by the Directory to fill the last 
important post. 

“ It is a vast field to cultivate,” cxclcrimed the child 
of victory ; “ happy is the man who shall undertake it ! ” 
but immediately recovering himself, as if he had com- 
mitted an indiscretion, he said, in a tone full of politeness : 
“ Ladies, I do not think my stay in France will be much 
prolonged; I want to undertake a pilgrimage to our Lady 
of Loretto,' and added with a smile, **my purpose shall 
be to make you stare at rny wonders.” He hardly knew 
how to get out of such a strange dileruma ; the rest of the 
company joked him about his projects, and the time passed 
off rapidly and agreeably. 

At the moment of leaving, however, he repeated, “ 1 
am a stranger to all the crimes of the EVench Revolution ; 
pray regard me as merely a soldier of the 13th of Vende- 
miaire (62). I planned and executed a wise and complicated 
mancruvre, but I was forced to employ a little artifice; 
it was not a war of tactics, but of extermination ; some 
Auctims were required; I could only diminish their number. 
Besides, the great men who signalise themselves in re- 
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volutions must never abandon their work until it is 
finished and consolidated, for there will always be found 
enough who are secretly ambitious to overthrow the moral 
edifice which good men erect. I h3.v& from my youth 
adopted the maxim that, ‘ He who is afraid of being deceived 
can never be sufficiently on his guard ; for he is often the most so 
when he is entrapped' ’’ 

Party spirit never discovers any obstacles, and preju- 
dice adopts at once whatever flatters it, witliout calculation 
and without reflection.' 

Such was the line of conduct which Ponaparte ap- 
peared to prescribe to himself. Time alone could show 
whether this young lover of glory would have the good 
luck, and, above all, the power, to chain it to his car. 

I was of the number of privileged persons who com- 
posed the society of the directors; I always had some 
favour to ask for unfortunaie emigrants; I went daily to 
plead their cause at the palace of the Luxembourg. 

Among them Barras was the most easy of approach. 
The next day after my first, and too famous, meeting with 
Bonaparte, this director said to me: “1 am about to 
propose to you, madam, something to your advantage. 
For a long time you have thought only of the business 
of others ; it is time you should he occupied about your 
own. 1 want to make you marry the little Bonaparte, 
v\hom I have just got appointed general-in-chief, and to 
whom I have given the business of conquering Italy.*’ I 

I When the political machine has got out of order, it take.<% ages? 
so to refit and arrange its parts as to make it move on with order and 
regularity. Thousands of men must pprish before anyone will be 
found adroit enough, powerful enough, or politic enough to give to 
everything a regular movement. 'Tis only when men become tired of 
cutting each other's throats that they acknowledge their past opinions 
were but chimeras, and their vehemence a scourge. 
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was surprised at the. proposal; it by no means met ray ; 
approbation. Do you really think of that ? ” said I to 
the director; *‘your project is inconceivable.” — “ Pray, ; 
reflect upon it,’' replied liarras ; “ I give him a new 
country to conquer ! Bonaparte will easily, and in a short - 
time, make his fortune there; he has the Italian character, 
and is, of course, ambitious; he burns to acquire a great 
military reputation. In marrying you he will gain a name 
in society, and on your part you will find in him a support. 
Don’t doubt it, madam, this young Corsican will rise high, 
especially if lie shall be so fortunate as to associate himself 
with so good and so amiable a woman as you. I know that 
this man has all the public and private qualities to render 
him worthy of you; he has not a single fault which can 
give rise to a reasonable objection ; good-hurnour, manners, 
talents, character, reputation — he possesses all that the 
heart of a woman can desire.” — All that the lieart of a 
woman should fear,” I replied. — “ Fear, and why ? ” said 
Barras, and the director pointed out a thousand subjects 
of lirilliant hope. 

Bui, as yet, the warrior who could accomplish them had 
not produced the least favourable imj>res.sion on my mind. 

I discovered in him a tone of assurance and exaggerated 
pretension which injured him greatly in my estimation, 
'fhe more I studied his character the more 1 discovered the 
oddities for which 1 was at a loss to account ; and at length 
iie inspired me with so much aversion that I ceased to fre- 

([uent the house of Madame Chat Ren , where he 

spent his evemings. We met several times at Tallien’s ; 
the more 1 sought to avoid his presence the more he 
seemed to multiply himself in my way. I mentioned it 
confidentially to Madame Tallien, and what was my surprise 
to hear her sayj “ Josephine! listen to my secret, I my- 
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self chose a husband from gratitude, but his kind attentions 
to me, arid the ascendency which I have been able to exert 
over him, would make me unworthy of myself should I 
listen to the voice of ambition. I shall Hot mention the 
source of the ambitious schemes which have been spread 
before me, so foreign to my principle ; suffice it to inform 
you that the persons who appear to interest themselves in 
my welfare advise me to (juit the man who has bound me to 
his fortunes, and to attach myself to those of the modern 
Chevert (63). I am so devoted to you that I must urge you 
to accept the offer you have received. One of two things 
you may be assured of : you will be sincerely attached to 
the general recommended by Barras, which will certainly 
be a piece of personal good luck; or your attachment to 
him will not be sincere, in which case your children and 
yourself will at least partake of the advantages which 
the brilliant career he is destined to run must secure; 
and thus a sense of gratitude on your part will supply 
that of friendship.” 

Such advice as this, though I was far from expecting it 
from the woman I so much respected, necessarily led to 
serious rellections. The idea of marrying a man whose 
enterprising cdiaracter was already so manifest made me 
fearful for the future ; and yet, when I thought of the bene- 
fits which might result to my children, every personal con- 
sideration vanished. An agreeable dream would sometimes 
bring to my e;n\s the voice of my Eugene, calling for a 
protector. So long had 1 lived alone and in widowhood, 
deprived of every hope, that in entering into a new union I 
fondly imagined that adulation, homage and pleasures would 
attend my path. This illusion rendered me, for a moment, 
happy indeed: — Last a while, fond dream! Why canst 
thou not endure always ? 
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]5iil I Still argued against Madame Tallien’s project, 
though so feeble were the objections 1 opposed to her 
solid reasonings that Bonaparte's assiduities began to be 
less displeasing to me. I began even to discover a kind of 
charm in his conversation ; by degrees my heart yielded, 
and I consented, at length, to marry the hero wdio was one 
day to conquer so many nations. 

Under a placid exterior 1 concealed a soul full of life 
and devotion to a loved object, but 1 fell a sort of pride in 
fully assuring myself of the reality of the attachment of a 
man who evinced nothing but the lenderest regard for me ; 
and thus I carefully concealed my purpose from all my 

friends, even from Madame Chat Ken . Often did 

that amiable and witty ^ woman hazard to my face many 
advt;it and searching (]uestions, the real object of whicb was 
10 penetrate my thoughts; but, for the present, I merely 
manifested satisfaction at meeting Jlonapartc. 1 was then 
in the habit of visiting the most distinguished families of 
the nobility. The most of them, although despoiled of 
their titles, seemed not to have fallen from the rank thciy 
had once occupied. 

'rhey still rigorously observed ihe rules of etiqnctt(i 
in the mlous, I hesitated to let the.m know that I had 
promised to unite my lot \yilh that of the vanejuisher 
of the sections; such a disclosure would have deeply 

I I never saw a face more calm, or one which so perfectly realised 
the idea of an angelic br,ing. She was seldom merry, but a jilcasant 
smile was ever on her lips, and gave to her mouth a most graceful 
diarrn. Certainly, a woman might be prctticM*. out not handsomer. Ii 
'vonld be dilliciilt, indeed, to unite in the same person a greater number 
(.^f qualities which captivate the heart without disturbing the 

senses She was a cornbinatiem of ingenuoiisne.ss, .sharpened by wit 
.ind good-humour ; a calm tenderness, a secret spell impossible to be 
resisted, breathed through all she said or did. --(Por/rmY of Madame 
Chat lUn , by Josephine's ojvn hand,) 
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wounded my self-love, and subjected me to their re- 
proaches, and so well did f dissemble the fact, that I 
escaped that humiliation. 

1 myself sent to Bonaparte the letter from the Direc- 
tory, oirering him the command of the army of Italy (64).. 
The title of general -in-chief flattered his vanity; he saw 
himself at once invested with full power to direct all 
the military operations of that army, and rdready believed 
himself, like (iengis-Khan, called by his star to establish 
a universal monarchy.^ 

Me had but a few days to make his preparations for 
r:rossing the Alps; and, two days before his departure, 
he received the title of my husband, “ Yes, madam,” 
said he, “ 1 swear to you, that I will be a second father 
It) your ( hildrcn, and you shall never repent of the choice 
you have deagned to make. I devote to the execration 
of posterity the one of us who shall be first to sunder 
the baiifls which unite us, AvoAen not only by esteem 
and fiiendship, but by love.” x\nd, as if he wished to 
prtwe ho avus not ignorant that he owed to me his appoint- 
ment to the command of the army of Italy, he said, on 
taking leave : ** Josephine, I OAve you much, but I Avill 
either lose my head, or the Avorld shall one day see me 
greater than it now expects.” I then received hiss\mws, 
Avhich strengthened my own, and for a moment believed 
myself the happiest of Avomankind. 

This marriage produced a lively sensation in Paris. 
Many persons disapproved of it, and my own family ex- 
pressed some rv.urmurs and complaints, and indeed my 
only consolatio*" Avas that which Tallien and his lady 
lavished upon me. 

T “ i’romote him,” said a certain general to the Directory, " or he 
will promote himself without you ! ” 
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Bonaparte left me an honourable title and a delicious 
abode at his residence (65), where I saw constantly the 
best company. I was visited by deputies and generals, 
but politics were banished from that circle, in which 
there reigned a prudent circumspection, which excluded 
from among us all that could give umbrage to authority. 

The victories of IVjnaparte were themes of conver- 
sation ; eacli courier that arrived coniirmed them (66) ; 
already had he conquered at Moiitenotte, Millesimo, Dego, 
and Mondovi. The ramparts of Milan were already in 
sight of his army, and thousands of brave men were 
ready to mount and pass them, Bonaparte became 
master of Milan. The bulletins came so rapidly, that 
nothing was talked of but the general of the army oi 
Italy,* lie wrote me often, and in his Icllcrs entreated 
me to come and grace his triumphs. ^ I felt impatient to 
see him, our meeting would be so welcome. 

Three months had scarcely passed since my union 
with this extraordinary man, and he had already sur- 
passed all his rivals in glory. 

On receiving the news of the brilliant action at llie 
bridge of Lodi, where the French troops covered them- 
selves with glory, orders were given to hasten my de- 
parture. 

In imagination, I was ^sketching that beautiful Italy 
which I was about to visit ; it was a series of enchantments ; 
1 wanted to make a drawing of every landscape I saw, 
such was my admiration of the beauty of natural scenery. 
In passing the long chain of mountains uniting the Alps, 
my heart beat with violence ; the sight of objects so new 
to me, the purity of the atmosphere, the richness and 

• I The army of Italy was insijjiuficant when Bonaparte received 
the command of it from the Directory.— Note bv JosiipiirNii 
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variety of the scenery, elevated my soul, and awakened 
all my enthiisiasin. 

At length I saluted that land whose charms afterwards 
cost my son so many tears. I espied the Borromean 
Islands^ 'riie dome of Milan appeared to me the linest 
and most magniheent temple in the universe. I addressed 
a fervent prayer to the God of my fathers for the prosperity 
of my husband and my children. 

My reception by tlie victorious general was enthusiastic. 
He had excited so mu<*h admiration throughout Lombardy, 
that his wife could not fail to awaken a lively curiosity 
among the Milaiu'se, of whom he was che idol (by). 

The conqueror was (luietly enjoying his triumphs, and 
the invincible rirmy Forgot, in this new Capua, the dangers 
and fatigues of the. war. l"or my own part, J received my 
share of public homage, but I remarked at the time, 
that so stnjug was th(^ preference anumg men of influence 
in favour ol a republic ,'^ that it was almost impossible to^ 
makti them adopt any other form of government. Bona- 
part(^ constantly flattered them with a promise of a 
couslitulivm, and a decree of the Directory uniting them 
to the “great nation.” 

'I'he project was adopted, but it was easy to see that 
they would endea\our to shake off the yoke which the 
con(|Lierc)r sought to impose upon them; for it was per- 
fectly clear that the Italians would prefer to govern 

t A cJusuir of small islancls in La^o MagRiore, continental Sardinia 

2 The Italuiu patriots had composed a rcpubliccin hymn, in imitation 
f)f tlu’ Marseillaise, which was sung at their theatres, in the cainj), and 
in the clubs, the i-efraiii of which was - 

" iJel despotico portere 

He al favio ivi qiii editti . 

Son del noiuo primi dritti, 

'ronalianza e lil^erta." 
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themselves. Had the general known how to avail himself 
f)f this happy disposition of the Italians, he might have 
worn the iron crown of the Lombards long before he did. 
All the neighbouring states seemed to rise simultaneously 
at his voice. The* name of the chief wIid had conquered 
Leghorn was a talisman of mai\cllous power. 

In less than two months this new Hannibal was at 
tlie gates of the capital c)f the Lslales of the Church ’ 
lliey would ha\e been opened to the I'reiicli had l 5 ona})arte 
w'illetl it: for l^)me but awaitt;d In’m like another Numa, 
and was ready lo submit humbly to his autliority. I 
enjoyi'd and exercised a great influence over the mind lA 
the general : I called his alterilion to the enormous 
differenc'e that existed between the I'iomans of the 17111 
and iSth centuries and the Latins wln^ lounded llu‘ (|iieen 
of cities, and became the masters of the w(/rlcl. 'The 
standard of the. Cross had tak(m the place of that of tlie 
great I'kimpey; the traiKiuillily of the pontifieal gov( inuient 
had, (or nearly tw'o thousand ycxnrs, depressed tin* couiage 
of the descendants of Ixomulus. I-^opt^ IMus \'l. was, oi 
coiiise, fiightened at the pr(;grcss of tiui 1 ‘Vench Hoops 
towards liis territory. He saw them already besieging the 
Vatican, and the prince of the ('hurch had n\'ison to ksir 
being shut up within the ramparts of vSt. Angelo. 

Hafl llonaparte followed his original plan, he would 
have; beem constrained to ex- rcise this cruel law of war. 
Nevertheless, he would not Haller a prince whose throne 
he liad come to oveithrovv. His instruct imis were positive. 
The bead of tlic (Catholic faith was liable, at any moment, 
to icceivi^ fetters from the liands of the victor. Cerhaps, 
Irorn a sort of shame, thei ITenrh (jovernment might have 
granted him tlic riglil of being tlie spiritual head of a 
Church rent by scliisms; but it was absolutely deterininod 
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that h(‘ should ratify tho rivil constitution of the clcr'^^y, 
renounce all his temporal n<:fhts, and confine himself 
exclusively to the duties prescribed by the ritual. Then, 
by way of compensation, the l')irectory mij^ht perhaps, 
(‘oiicede to him the modest title of the First Bishop of the 
l^'rcuih Rcf^iihlic." 

Such were the secret instructions from which the 
j^eneral (^f a \'ictoriou.s army was not t() depart, from the 
ilay he shr)iild, like another Alaric, enter the Roman 
slat(‘sJ 

!\Iy husband endeavoured to soften tin*, ri^rour of his 
instructions tovvaids tlu‘ Pope, and 1 am certain that 1 
('rmtnbutcd much to that act ol gcaierosity. “ I cannot ” 
(wrot(^ Ponaparte to the Pope) ‘‘hold any kind of nego- 
tiation with you, unless you consent on the spot to the 
most ciKiLiiioiis sacrifices. I wish to show the Krcncli 
("lOw-nmuMit that it is more profitable for them to draw 
contributions from Italy, than to afilicL it with despair 
and deatli” (fiS). 

The Romans of the prcst-nl time are naturally .super- 
stitions ; the perscx'utions of Pius \'I. alarmed the 
Catholics ; and the French f^eneral, instead of treat injj 
with him, was, in fact, preparin*.,^ for him .q^rcat rosoiin'es 
foi the future ; fur he proved to the world that an enemy 
who humbles him.sidf before the I'rench finds them ever 
ready to lend him a iu;lpinj»' liaiul. 

\b) sooner had the land of the 'faitjuins submitted to 


1 111 nnl( r lo (jl)tain an armistice (il \va^ signed at Milan), the 
l*npc coiiMjnli.-d Lo cede to France the legations of liologna and 
I'errara. lie gave up the (own and citadel ol Ancona, Mihmitted to 
pa} tvventy millions, delivered up a hiuulred objects of art, selected 
in the musenins of Rome, and more than six hundred manuscripts 
froiji the library of the Vatican, be.siiles a costly cabinet of medals. 


lo — ? 
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our arms, than civil clisscnsioiifi Lroke out in the bosom 
of Romagna. The numerous insurrections extended to 
Lugo, a considerable town in the legation of Ferrara. 
The chief Italian cities trembled at oiir successes ; many 
of them leagued together, and called upon Marshal 
Wiirmscr to defend tliem. 'J'he old general, sure of the 
sup|)ort of those warlike people, presented hirnscll before 
the k'rench lines, and immediately the attack was com 
meiiced at all points. Whirmscr attached a sort of glory 
to being the vanquisher of Ilonaparte. 

Their fust engagement was a bloody one, and the 
Austrian general remained masl(‘r of the field of battle. 
My husband promised to bo avenged; but, in the interim, 
it was necessary to provide for the retreat of the I'rench 
army, a large part of whom had fle,d in disord('r, and 
were hotly puisncd by the (lermans. 

A moment suflieed to show the great man his true 
situation, and to enable him to comprehend it. One 
false step might have destroyed him for e\ei. lie look 
one which seemed extraordinary, that of immediately 
raising the siege of Mantua, and ordering se\eial of his 
generals to join him at Hrcscia. 

Tie could not forgive Marshal W'lirmser for Iiaving 
beaten him. Said he to his troops: “ 'fhis old captain, 
now more than seventy years old, gives us too much 
annoyance ; it belongs to you, my braves, to make him 
rep(jse eternally upon his laurels.’’ 

My husband multiplied himself, so to speak, at c\ery 
point. At Lcjnadano, where he went to superintend in 
person an attac'k upon an Austrian division w'liich men- 
aced him, his exertions succeeded beyond all expectation, 
llis presence (^f mind was wonderful. At length, a stroke 
of boldness and genius saved the French army, 'fhe 
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brittle of C.'iKliglioni was one of the most splendid feats 
of arms that adorn the pages of history. 

This new triumph astonished Italy, and threw into 
the shade the principal part of Honaparte’s enemies. 
'I'he first siKxesses (^f the Austrians had awalcened hopes 
at CreMiiona, Castel-Maggiore and Ferrara; the agitators 
made an appeal to the people, and talked about re-con- 
([iicring th(;ir liberty; and while thinking about avenging 
themselves on tlieir oppressors, they dared insult the 
I'rench commissioners in the gardens of the ^^Icdicis. 
A civil war was on tire point of breaking ont. On all 
sides men were rushing to arms : ■ We must,” said 
they, “oppose the carrying away of the master-works 
of genius, the primary source of our riches and our 
glory!’’ Such was the general cry of the .Agitators. They 
ti.implcvl under foot the emblems of Lilierly and K(]iiality, 
and while Italy was losing her protecting divinities, the 
(dl'ervescence of 1h(‘, populace was carried to its utmost^ 
lu'ighl. 'fhe pcf^ple shod tears, and wore touclied with 
veiK.'ralioii for the anti<]iic statues wdiirli the victorious 
hands of the French were taking from their natal soil 
to enrich our museums at liome.^ 

Fame had spread the news of these successes of Ikma- 
j^aite thioughout Lombardy (b«j). 

The malcontents became quiet, and were afraid to pro- 
^■oke the vengeance of the conqueror, 'fhe most moderate 
and jwndent party, thr)se who were the friends of a consti- 


I Pfjstority will hiinlly believe that, in a single campaign, all Italy 
was coiiqueroil : three armies successively tlcstreycd; more than fifty 
colours Ci'ipturecl ; /jo.ooo Austrians forced to lay down their arms; 
ar.cl that all these wonders were achicA’ed by a general only twenty- 
seven yeai\s old, at the head of a French army of only jo.ooo men - 
ponr sck'ciy a Phistoin). 
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tlUional liberty and of organic laws, such as could alone 
ensure the tranquillity of a state, united their eiforts to 
obtain political power, and the Cisalpine Republic was 
spontaneously proclaimed as the means of putting an end 
to the reign of anarchy. 

I was at Milan during the memorable campaign in 
which Honapartf- triumphed so completely over W'urmser. 

I hove,” wrote he to Jiie, “beaten him well, but, 1 absurc 
you, the old marshal was not well served by his officeis, 
and the gold which I managed to distribute to certain fa- 
voiuitcs did him more hurl than the republican bayonets.” 

After the battle of Roveredo, balls and ctmeerts multi- 
plied to inlinily at Milan, whither Honaparte came for the 
purp(^se of celel)raling the anniversary of the foundation of 
the republic. One c'an hardly form any idea (jf the j)C)mp 
and cosily luxury of that triumphant ceremony. 1 le had, 
in some sort, ordered it for the purpose of trying the 
strength of the Directory, and at tlie same time making a 
show of his own power. All the pretty Milanese women 
were on tiptoe for the honour of being presented to him. 
He noticed in the great box, or lo^c, of the Casino dc 
Recvciizioue a pretty r>oIogJiaise, dressed in the colours that 
then constituted the universal charm. As she happened 
to be at my .side, I perceived that he made a sign indi- 
cating his respect for the young stranger ; and to please 
my husband, I even outdid him in eulogies upon that 
interesting woman. Her husband had fallen a victim in 
the late events that had taken place at Modena. He 
was a member of the regency, and was now in prison 
for his political offences; she had come to me to intercede 
with Bonaparte for his liberation. She iinally obtained 
it, but upon ri condition. Her hither was all-powerful 
at Bologna ; Bonaparte exacted that the tricolour flag 
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should l)c imniodifitcly raised upon the citadel of that 
town, and that a republic, like that of Milan, should be 
instituted without delay. 

He was full of gaiety for several days. Me received 
with marks of respect several Milanese girls, who came 
to present liiin with an elegant basket, the devices and' 
emblems on which rendered it a beautiful ornament. I 
was chargc'd with the duty of making his acknowledg- 
ments f(jr this homage. At the same time, he forbade 
the admission to his presence of a certain terrestrial 
di\'inity who had ridden through the city elevated on a 
car, ill the midst of shouts of “ Viva la Ycpublica francese!" 
“ I-adies,” said he, with an air of good-nature, on returning 
to the palace, “ to-day is the day for making calls among 
the ?^Iilanese. Liberty should nut go out of her temple, 
and con..v.v|iiently the (ioddess of Reason will remain veiled 
ill the midst of these laughing children of Momus,” 

I'lii^ I'rench general was in the habit of thus charm- 
ing away his leisure momcjits ; but he soon became tired 
of what he called his inaction, and returned to his camp 
in the midst of his soldiers- His presence elcctrifiecl and 
aroused them to confront new perils.^ Meanwhile, sedi- 
tious movements look place at I'errara, Ikdogna and 
Moilena. 'Fhe inhabitants of the last - mentioned city 
maile a hasty attempt to rebuild their feeble ramparts. 
UoiKiparte appeared in their midst like a thunderbolt ; 
m erthrew its ancient government, and established another, 
and ordered that all the principal places should unite Lo- 

T ('.Tsrir, observing that all the pikes of his soldiers emitteil sparks, 
did not stop 10 eiviuirn tlic cause of the phenomenon, bill immerliately 
cxclahnc'd, "Forward! Heaven promises us the victory 1 ” Thus docs 
a man of genius make every circiimstance contribute to the end he 
has in \'\c\\ —(lispyit dc Madame Neckcr). 
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gether by a firm league. Proclamations were then circu- 
lated throughout Italy, in which l^onaparte openly censured 
the agents of civil discord. “ My honour,” said he, “ will 
be tarnished in the eyes of the I‘"rencli nation, should I 
not put a stop to the disorders which subsist among you. 

I am the enemy of villains and the rolibers mIio lead 
them. 1 will shoot those who attempt to overthrow social 
order, and are born only to be the opprol)riiiui and curse 
of society. Whatever may l)e your opinions, no one 
shall be judged but by due process of law; but properly 
must be everywhere respected.” 

Punaparte, it will be seen, endeavoured to overthrow 
those popular despots who had taken the pku e of the 
regencies. Pul, unhappily, the Revolution had, as a 
ctTt.iin distinguished dcnuKrat once said, akeady begun 
to wahe ll(c^ ioiir of the h'orld. 

It had introduced into liurope a new ortler of tlhngh, 
and sundered all the bands which had united civilised 
nations. I'he people hud got tired of so many ilixergences 
from the old way, and (]uietly waited foi the resiill of 
the deliberations of their new Cortes. In many re- 
spects, Ponaparte vigorously seconded the |)n)jcj:ts of 
the directory, and his heait s^as filictl with vengeance 
from the time of the taking of Leghorn. Tn opening 
communications with the ^.ountry of his birth, lie gratified 
andcnl resentments; he determined to prevent Paoli from 
assuming the title of Viceroy of Corsica. “It belongs to 
me and me only,” said he, “ to be the arbiter of the 
destiny of my own country,” and immediately ordered 
(.reneral Centili to assist the insurgents, and put the 
strangers to Highl. 

He affected to pity Paoli (70), “ He is a great man,” 
.said he ; “ I owe him a debt of gratitude ; but that 
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generalissimo might have inunortalisecl himself. How 
caino he to tiiist to the sincmiy of the English?" 

In seeking protection at the hands of those lucky 
islanders, he despaired of his country’s safety, and 
iiiiposecl on her a new Theodore (71). “This is enough; 

I now leel myself released from all obligation towards 
him. I mean to foice him, in at:celerating the fall of 
IClIiott, to demand a second time an asylum among the 
enemies of the Continent, This man shall live as an 
outlaw, who for a time affected to live as a sovereign.”. 
Such was his language to the Directory, aniuAmcing to 
them the fact that the tricolour Hag had taken the place 
of the liiitish ensign. 

I'he gencial, incessantly employed in sustaining the 
glory of the Ticnch name, pushed w’ith vigour the siege 
of Mamua, wheie W'uimser was shut up. Xot that he 
feaied the held -marshal Alvinzi, who had the command 
of the Austrian army ; but he had lost ground, anck 
feared that the (*neiiiy, l)y conceiitiating his forces, might 
attack him and gain some advantage. He consulted 
Augen^au. The two heroes of Lodi met, and the inter- 
view' aifuiscKl the courage of the soldiers. 'I hougli I'ortune 
then seemtul inconstant, the exhortations of the chiefs 
awakened the courage of the troops ; they rushed to 
their standards, and marehed against the enemy. In 
vain did the new recruits falter before the enemy’s 
l)alteries, that vomited death amidst their ranks ; in 
vain did they seek to fly and get out of their line— 
they were carried on in spite of themselves, and forced 
to reap tlie laurels of Areola. 

In that action even the bravest lost courage, and 
seemed to despair ; but Augereau, the intn^pid Augereau, 
ru.shed forw^ard, and planted the rallying sign at the 
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extremity of the bridge ; the enemy’s batteries redoubled 
their fire, and now the cries of the wounded and dying 
rang in the ears of l^ouaparte. Consulting only his 
courage, anxious to imitate the noble example of 
Augereau, he exclaimed ; “ Soldiers ! are yon not the 
con(]uerors of Lodi? The enemy is but two steps off; 
rush through this trifling space, and victory is ours ! ” 
And with the word he advanced- -he rushed forward, 
and, for the moment, seemed to overawe the enemy, 
who had just made a sortie. The tricolour (lag met 
their eyes; but, alas! our best generals were already 
among the dead or wounded ; death had mown d(.)wn 
the iliie of the brave; it had \isitcd every rank, and 
the field of battle resounded with the groans of French- 
men crushed by the bolt. 

My husband was touched by the situation ot the 
division under his immediate command, which \vas most 
exposed to the enemy’s lire, and when he saw (jt'iK^ral 
Laniies^ fall, who was his intimate friend, anguish was 
depicted in his every feature. In a moment he himself, 
carried back by the retiring ranks of the Frencli, was 
thrown into a ditch ; and biu for ihe rare dex otedness 
of a common soldier, who came to his aid and rescued 
him from a heap of wounded who lay wedged together 
around him, there would have been an end of the new 
destinies which he was preparing for bairope. 

His reputation was naturally augmented by this famous 
action. 11c might have spared the blood of his troops, had 
he been so disposed, and his friends even advisetl him to 
turn the Austrian position, persuaded that be would thus 

I Lannes was \vonndecl al Rivuli, and killed at the battle of Aspern, 
in tSoQ.— Tkanslatok. 
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he able to obtain an advantage. 15iit, unhappily, this 
thunderbolt of war was fond of shining deeds ; he well 
knew the impetuosity of the French youth. “ With sucli 
legions,” said he, “ I shall easily carry by force whate\ cr 
position I will ; ” and the slight che^ck experienced at Rivoli 
was soon retrieved. 

My husband sent me a courier from Hergama ; he 
seemed uninformed of the complaints daily made against 
him by the Directory. They accused him of disregarding 
their amhority, by treating with sovereigns without con- 
sulting llicm, as if such a pusillanimous ( iove^'nimint could 
not be easily eluded. “ Whenever I wish,” said he to me, 
“1 shall have a majority of the French people against them. 
A principality has been offered me; the House of Austria 
is anxious to put an end to the tribute I have imposed upon 
Lc.mbaui)'. She stands in need of such a man as I arn ; 
but I have still loftier views, and I cannot govern in Italy.” 

Ilis mind was intent on pursuing his destinies. 1 
must ” (he wrote me) “ have the fortress of Mantua ; 
1 must have it, madam, and then the happy Uonaparte, 
crowned with honours and conr[ucHts, will hasten to forget, 
at your side, the dangers he has encountered.” 

This despatch was from Verona, and a few days after- 
wards the news of the victory of Rivoli (juieted my anxiety, 
and reanimated my hopes. This is what he told me ; “ I 
am going to triumph over (ieneral Alvinzi ; I shall be 
master of all Italy, and feel certain of extending my con- 
quests to the last l)oulevard remaining to the Austrians. 
Still, I have some fears. But, Dolus an vivtus qnis in hostc 
yeqniriit ? ” ' 


1 •' In fighting aa encm>, who cares whether it be by courage or 
fraud ? " 
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This letter was sent me at the moment I had received 
news from France, revealing to my mind the certainty of 
my husband’s approaching ruin. By means of a faithful 
agent, T enabled him to foresee it, and urged him to attempt 
a bold stroke. He instantly put an end to the armistice, 
laid a snare for the field-marshal, and compelled him, in 
some sort, to go and defend his humbled honour before his 
natural judges. He was accused of treason, but was only 
unlucky, l^naparte having gained over one of his counsel- 
lors, he was drawn into that state of false security which 
left the French general a few moments of time to adjust 
his affairs. This was enough to produce his accusation. 
The Emperor showed himself more just than his enemies, 
and made him commander - in - chief of the army of 
Hungary. 

The Nestor of the Austrian army was shut up in 
Mantua, where, for eight months he had kept in check 
a large part of the French army. 

The numerous sorties had cost each side thousands of 
men. Bonaparte saw himself compelled to pause for a 
time before this obstacle; but from the succinct accounts 
furnished him by his secret agents in !he town, respecting 
its situation, he found out that a horrible famine and a 
pestilential disease were daily making the most terrible 
ravages, and that the marechal must, from motives of 
mere humanity, soon capitulate. On this occasion the 
conqueror showed himself generous. The conditions he 
imposed were honourable Id the illustrious warrior, who 
had forced his way through the Caudine Forks. Bona- 
parte knew that numbers of French emigrants were shut 
up in the city. He wanted to save them, but was at a 
loss for the means. 1 counselled him as follows: “Give 
General Wurmser, if necessary, a hundred or two chariots, 
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and give the formal order that they shall not be visited. 
By this ingenious expedient you will save the lives of the 
unhappy outlaws, who will one day thank you for it, and 
see in you a liberator. Endeavour to impose upon the 
Directory as to your real intentions; and rely upon it, 
posterity, more just than they, more just than your ad- 
visers, will applaud your moderation.” 

An aide-de-camp was immediately sent as a courier, 
by whom this confidential despatch w^as delivered to the 
Austrian general at the moment he had assembled his 
council of war, to deliberate upon the best means of ob- 
taining an honourable capitulation. 

Having become master of the superb Mantua, Bona- 
parte found there immense wealth ; the spoils of the 
vanquished became the prey of the victors, who divided 
them aiiiuii^st themselves. The Directory received the 
better part of them; the captured colours were all sent 
home, and were the occasion of brilliant and continual 
festivities at Paris. 

The deputies strove with each other to contrive the 
honours to be decreed to Bonaparte. One of them pro- 
posed to give him the surname of Italicns. The public 
joy was at its height, and the French people again be- 
lieved themselves safe. 

Bonaparte then came and passed a few days with me. 
1 was happy in his attachment and confidence. During 
his absence I had been alternately at Pavia, Cremona, 
and other places, and conversed with his friends on 
subjects relating to him. I had contributed not a little 
to stimulate their zeal in repelling the Tyrolese, who 
had had the audacity to present themselves at the gates 
of Milan. Much agitation prevailed in that city, but such 
was my ascendency over the Italians, that neither the 
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clergy nor nobility dared receive them, and the people 
themselves, whom I had taken care to conciliate by 
presents, remained tranquil, and kept about their usual 
labours. Bonaparte thanked me for the manner in which 
I had watched over his interests. “At another time, 
madam,” said he, “ I shall be able, without any 
fear, to entrust you with the government of a state. 
Make a vow that your husband shall arrive at supreme 
power; then, Josephine,” added he with a smile, “I will 
let you have a deliberate voice in my councils; but as 
for the key to my treasures, you shall never have 
that.” 

I had scattered the evidences of my goodwill with 
some profusion, and my customary expenses had in- 
creased. At this he seemed surprised, but I soon con- 
vinced him that in our present situation his wife ought, 
in some sort, to eclipse the Courts of the sovereigns who 
were at w'ar with the French Republic, 

He appreciated my observations, but did not the less 
chide me for what he called my prodigalities. 

He then showed me the orders he had received from 
the Directory, by which he was required to treat the 
Pope as a common enemy of the French nation, and to 
overthrow the pontifical power; and while 1 was en- 
deavouring to make known to him my ideas on that 
subject, he said: “it costs me much thus to disturb 
Pius VI. 1 by no means desire to carry off from the 
ancient capitol the statues of the murderers of Ca'sar, 
and yet I must, if possible, obey and execute a part of 
mj instructions.” 

(leiicral Victor was already on the march towards the 
Roman states, and Bonaparte followed after him. “ We 
are,” said the latter, “about to take possession of Faenza, 
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L'orli and Ceseno, one after the other. Will you be of 
the party, Josephine, or are you still afraid of the sound 
of cannon ? (72). ’Tis music to a good soldier, and the 
wife of a French general owes it to his example never to 
tremble before the enemy’s fire.” Such was his language 
to me, and we started off post-haste for Imola, which he 
entered at the head of his army, surrounded by a brilliant 
staff. 

On seeing Cardinal Chiarainonti (at present Pius VII.), 
I could not repress a feeling of respect. That venerable 
prelate prostrated himself at Bonaparte’s feet. The general 
raised him with perfect politeness, and surrounded him 
with his guard. The worthy archbishop supplicated 
him to spare the town, and offered him his palace. 
“ everything is your own,” said the pontiff to tlie general; 
“a sciA.iiiL of God must coniient to give up his worldly 
wcaltli whenever it can purchase life or liberty for his 
beloved brethren in Jesus Christ.” I besought Bona- 
parte to show himself generous, and was delighted to 
observe that he relented. 

He promised to protect the town, and took away only 
the plate, jewels and diamonds which were found in the 
bishop's palace. ’Tis the law of war,” said he, on seeing 
me afflicted by the incident, “ ’tis the law of war — woe 
wait upon it ! — but be quiet, Josephine ; 1 have only taken 
away some superfluities which he may well spare ; I have 
reduced him to the simplicity of the Apostles, and the 
good cardinal will one day thank me for it — besides, I 
am only seeking the good of his soul in all this, and, 
by way of revenge, the martyrology of Rome will one 
day rank him, for his noble disinterestedness, among the 
number of Holy Confessors” (73). 

Marmont sent to Bonaparte the “ Madonna” which he 
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had taken from Loretto (74), and the general sent it to 
the Directory, but retained some other valuable relics.’ 

• He jokingly offered to make me a present of one of 
the three broken porringers which had formed part of the 
household stuff of the Virgin, which I refused. Always 
filled with respect for Religion, 1 would not countenance 
the larcenies which were committed in her temples, and 
I often succfjeded in persuading my husband to restore 
to the Italian churches the sacred vessels which had 
been carried off. 

Sustained by the valour of his troops, Honaparte soon 
made himself master of Romagna, of the duchy of Urbin 
and the inarche of Ancona. Nothing could stay the 
tide of his conquests. Garlands of oak and civic crowns 
waited to adorn his triumph. Rome was filled with con- 
sternation; everybody trembled at the approach of the 
invincible legions and fled in dismay; the shadows of 
night favoured the escape of the fugitives. The Pope’s 
household abandoned him, and Pius VI. remained sur- 
rounded by a few servants only, who continued faithful 
to his person. Most of the cardinals fled to Naples, 
and of this number was the celebrated Maury. In such 
an extremity what should the head of an afflicted Church 
do ? — await the terms which the conqueror might impose 
upon him ? Should he have made an open resistance ? 
Ought he even to have launched against him the 
thunders of the Vatican ? No, the venerable chief of 
tlie Catholic religion will take the wdsest course. He 

I Among these relics was a piece of old watered-camlet, which was 
represented to him as having been the robe of the Virgin Mary. He 
gave it to Josephine, who had it enclosed in a medallion. Without 
attaching much importance to it, she regarded it as a monument of 
antiquity. 
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wished to save th^ people of whom Providence had 
made him the sovereign. As to himself, he shunned 
no sacrifice ; he made himself an offering ; he threw 
himself upon the generosity of the conqueror. Cardinals 
Mattei (75) and Gallopi, the Duke of Braschi and the' 
Marquis of Massino, hastened to the general’s head- 
quarters with a secret despatch from the Holy Father. 
Bonaparte pretended that he could not depart from his 
* instructions, and even increased his pretensions. 

His army was not more than three days’ march from 
Rome, but, faithful to the plan I had persuaded him to 
adopt, he consented to slacken his march. His answer 
to the Holy Father was full of modesty and magna- 
nimity (76). He seemed touched by the fate of the 
conquered monarch, and the propositions made on each 
side were soon reciprocally accepted with apparent sin- 
cerity. No one could then have anticipated that this 
noble conduct of my husband would have exposed him^ 
to the most bitter reproaches from the Directory, 

Our ever victorious legions did not enter the city of the 
Caesars (77), but contented themselves with receiving its 
submission. Nothing was then wanting to the glory of 
their chief. He was adored by his soldiers, and the Roman 
clergy entertained for him a kind of religious veneration. ■ 
They regarded him as a protecting angel, and from that ' 
time forth he began to lay the foundations of his immense 
power, and to conciliate the favour of the head of the 
Church. By cementing an alliance with the anti-repub- 
lican faction, he took a step entirely opposite to that which 
had been before adopted by the generals who had com- 
manded the French armies. 

If he plundered the Madonna (78), and some rdics 
consecrated by religion and their antiquity, he did so to 
VOL. I 
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hide from the view of the too inquisitive, his real designs 
upon Italy and the Roman provinces.' 

Our sojourn in the cities of Mantua and the Tyrol was 
constantly marked by some new triumph, in which I should 
sincerely have taken part but for my utter disrelish of the 
incense of adulation, for which no woman ever felt greater 
disgust. Bonaparte was intoxicated with it.® ‘‘ 1 am 
resolved,” said he to me, “ to be the great regulator of 
the destinies of Europe, or the first citizen on the globe. 
I feel myself capable of overturning all, even to the New 
World ; and then the universe will receive the law from 
my hands. Then will I make the cowards tremble who 
would force me to quit my country.” Thus reasoned the 
French general after having triumphed three times over 
the Germans, put an end to that bloody war by the Treaty 
of Leoben, and caused to be acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of a republic in Lombardy. 

I was the depository of his confidence ; but he observed 
with attention my slightest movements, and penetrated my 
most secret thoughts. On all occasions, I took care that 
my opinions should appear to be the result of his own. 
Our feelings, tastes, inclinations were the same ; the 


1 Bonaparte used to say to his principal officers : " During my 
campaign in Italy, the Directory kept up a great clamour against me. 
They tried remonstrances ; I sent them Madonnas of massive silver ; 
they l)ecame silent and my army pushed ahead. After my victories, 
the different factions, that agitated France came and knocked at my 
door. I turned them a deaf ear, for it was not at all to my taste to be 
the instrument of a party .”— de Bonaparte'' 

2 The great merit of Bonaparte did not consist in his having 
gained battles, but in having placed himself above other men, in 
commanding them, attaching them to his fortunes, and interesting 
.them in his successes. Nobody ever knew better than he how to 
imitate that celebrated Greek who taught his birds to repeat, con- 
tinuity, "Psaphon h a god." — **Mmoires pour servir d Vhistoire de France" 
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same souls seemed to animate our beings, and so well did 
we seem fitted for each other, that, from the moment of 
our marriage, our union seemed cemented with all the force 
and firmness possible to be derived from our different senti- 
ments. I esteemed myself happy to repay his attachment • 
by the lenderest return. I begged him to repose upon my 
sincere devotion, and to feign ignorance of what I might 
one day undertake for his elevation. Justice requires me 
to say of Bonaparte that his nature was not violent, and 
that, on those occasions when he could yield to the im- 
pulses of his heart, he took pleasure in making himself 
loved for his good deeds ; but ambition and jealousy, those 
two dangerous passions, are capable of destroying the best 
natural instincts, and of urging those who are subject to 
their sway to the most frightful lengths. 

It was at Milan that my feelings received the first 
wound from his suspicions. 

My reply was : Unreserved confidence, my friend, is ' 
the only bond of true friendship ; believe me, it is as indis- 
pensable to friendship as to love” (79). 

We remained some time at Bologna (80) ; but I wanted, 
also, to pass the Apennines and go to Florence. I was* 
not deceived in the picture I had formed of that city, 
where the front of the Strozzi’s palace represents the 
entire history of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. The ease 
and politeness of the inhabitants, the smiling aspect of the 
scenery, the freshness of the promenades along the banks 
of the Arno, the trees crowned with vines; happy in- 
dexes of the fertility of that delicious plain surrounded 
by gentle declivities — everything conspired to keep me 
in that country of the gods. “The time will come,” 
said Bonaparte, “ when I shall make of this country a 
brilliant appendage. I intend that one of my own sisters 
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shall yet command the ramparts where the Medicis 
reigned” (81). 

I explored the valley of Vallombrosa. That charming 
solitude lies hidden in the midst of a forest of fir tree$. 
My husband granted some small favours to the monks 
of the hospice (82), who are truly useful personages, 
beacon lights in the midst of a stormy sea, where the 
wayfarer from every land is received and treated with 
kindness. It was pleasing to see that they had not de- 
generated from their primitive character. Their kind 
offices do much to reconcile one to monastic orders, 
which, for more than a century past, have found little 
favour among mankind. The torch of philosophy has 
never penetrated the Italian cloisters. Its light is inter- 
cepted by their convent walls, and habit and prejudice 
are the sentinels that keep a perpetual watch. Those 
two enemies of reason are more productive of darkness 
than their rival is of light. 

Bonaparte was received with acclamations by a grate- 
ful people. He was everywhere hailed as the saviour of 
Lombardy. I was with him enjoying his glory, without 
pride of feeling, and aiding him, so far as I could, to 
sustain an imposing exterior. 

My husband bad become apprised that troubles were 
brewing in the upper provinces. He suddenly left Florence 
in order to prevent or appease them; and meanwhile I 
returned to Milan, where I held ray Court. The onl-de-bceuf 
of Versailles, so to speak, was upon me in my palace. 

Politics were the constant * theme of conversation. 
Many censhred the government of Bonaparte ; some 
pitied, some conspired agaiqst him, and some were 
'friendly to him. Virtues and vices became alike greater 
than ordinary. 
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The Frenchmen could never satisfy themselves in 
gazing at the charms of the beautiful Milanese. Who 
can calculate the effects of a deterioration of manners^ 
The most paltry means, the most despicable intrigues 
'were constantly employed to obtain even a look of kind 
ness I became habituated to this kind of political 
trafhc< I was acquainted with the great — tiuy are every 
where the same. The most of them easily obtained per< 
mission to remain in the city, and the ablest secretaries 
speculated upon the last ducat to befriend them. I tned. 
to remedy this abuse, but found it almost impossible, m 
the present state of things, to reduce the price of pass 
ports.^ I used all my efforts to conciliate opmion, and 
the Italian nobility found in my husband and myself 
protection and safety 

Nothing was wanting to my comfort , but the frequent 
absences of Bonaparte imposed upon me the necessity 
of keeping up a perpetual display, and my spirits in 
constant exercise, the Milanese, moreover, needed an idol 
to whom they might offer their incense. The people are, 
generally speaking, kind, but jealous of their liberties, 
as are also the great of thar prerdgatives By seeming 
to protect the former and to make some concessions to 
the latter, I managed to maintain all in tranquillity By 
promising them much, they were persuaded to hope for 
everything. They asenbed to me the greatest influence 
over Bonaparte, and necessarily became attached to 
me (83). 

I also protected the clergy, a great part of whom 
were received with marked respect by the new female 

I They brought more than 3 000 000 francs into the treasury of 
the General m chief 
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sovereign who reigned in that region. In short, the 
part I acted at Milan, enabled me to make many persons 
happy, and to be sO myself. At least, I was happy in 
appearance, though in niy heart I regarded the honours 
that surrounded me as so many breakers, from which I 
should have been quite glad to make my escape. 

I was happy, indeed, when I could find an opportunity 
to divest myself of all fatiguing external pomp, and make 
an excursion through the charming country lying betwixt 
Milan and Lodi, and visit the islands in Lago Maggiore.^ 
But the triumphs of the French army constantly demanded 
new programmes of f^tes and ceremonies. I did the 
honours on such occasions, and gave the most brilliant 
balls and concerts. My evenings were regularly spent at 
play, and on days of public festivity I visited the theatre. 

1 The Borromean Islands are, without dispute, the most singular 
things in Italy. You would suppose they had been formed and embel- 
lished according to the descriptions of Tasso and Ariosto, or that they 
furnished the models for those descriptions, 

At the head of a gulf formed by the lake, are three islands, called 
St. Charles Islands. The largest is occupied by gardens and terraces, 
covered with orange trees, citrons and myrtles. The houses in the 
midst of the ornamented grounds are spac^us, having their interiors 
embellished in the most costly manner. On one side you see the Alps, 
forming three ranges of mountains, the first in a state of cultivation, 
the second covered with woods, and the third with snow and ice. 

In the opposite direction the eye .surveys an immense expanse of 
country planted with vines, sprinkled with villages, towns, and cities. 
The lake itself presents a prospect not less enchanting. The waters 
are as clear as crystal, and upon them you see great numbers of sail 
boats, keeping up a constant communication with Switzerland. . The 
road which conducts you hither vies in beauty with tlxe finest in France. 
Madame Bonaparte's admiration was excited by the remarkable copper 
statue at Arena, 6o feet high, representing St. Charles Borromeo. The 
head alone was capacious enough to contain several persons, and the 
spouse of the general of the army of Italy rested for several minutes on 
the last step of the. stairs, which led up, and terminated e^ctly in the 
nose of the holy archbishop who is so much adored in Italy: 
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Couriers arrived every forty-eight hours, sometimes 
ceded by an express. I was of course made acquaint(3;d 
with all the movements of the army, and the principal 
officers received the bulletins from my hands. I carefully 
concealed the defeats. It would have been impolitic to 
acknowledge defeats which were so soon retrieved, and . I, 
moreover, had a firm belief that everything must yield ,tp 
Bonaparte — that the most invincible difficulties must vanish 
beneath the steps of a hero who so devoutly idolised glory- 
My son seemed to be following in his footsteps, and had 
already distinguished himself in several engagements. A;s 
to Hortense, her rapid progress in all the useful and agree- 
able arts relieved me of much of the pain of being separated 
from her. 

I had entrusted her to the care of Madame Campan,- 
who had charge of a household of young pupils at St. 
(lermain-en-Laye, whose parents had followed my hus- 
band’s fortunes. ;- 

My daughter soon attracted the attention of her in- 
structress and companions, by her amiability and rarjs 
qualities (84). I was about to set out on a visit to her, and 
only awaited orders from Bonaparte, who had flattered 
with that agreeable idea; but he now wrote me that, ip 
order to terminate his exploits in Italy, he wanted to 
subdue the Venetian states, an enterprise already com- 
menced. 

I well knew that the Five had determined on my 
husband’s removal, and that they were nevertheless much 
troubled at the idea of his returning to France. “ Where,’! 
I exclaimed, on first reading M, Batat’s^ letter, “where 

I Barras’ secretary. Bonaparte was long jealous of him, and 
Josephine took good care to dissemble the fact that it was by his 
means she became acquainted with all that- took place in the Directory. 
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svill they find sicaives (assassins) bold enough, and rash 
enough, to come and announce such a resolution in his 
camp or at the head of his army ^ The soldiers call him 
their father, and regard him ns an extraordinary being. He 
might, were he so disposed, throw that directorial minority 
into the shade ; but the project must have time to ripen ; 
he must merely feign an approval of the plan I intend to 
submit to him, of the projected elimination of the Directory 
and the two councils.” Such were my secret reasonings, 
known only to myself. It was, however, plain enough that 
that shadow of a Government must soon vanish. 

Already was the manifesto against Venice known at 
Milan. Among other complaints, the Directory reproached 
the Most Serene Republic with having given refuge to a 
brother of Loms XVI. and numerous French emigrants in 
his suite. Soon was the Doge forced to come and humble 
himself at the feet of the famous conqueror, whose invinci- 
ble arms threatened to shake all the thrones in Europe. 
The least sign from the angry Jove was a decree of death 
to all governments. 

The different proclamations issued by Bonaparte were a 
kind of amphibologies; but their real objects were concealed 
in the Cabinet of the Luxembourg, and that mercenary 
authority teased him continually to accelerate the ruin of 
Italy, and share the spoils with them. The directors pro- 
bably hoped that, in the heat of combat, the deadly lead or 
the arm of some Seide might disembarrass them of the 
wamot they feared. While awaiting their triumph, which 
they regarded as certain by means of a prolongation of the 
war. Our Five were enjoying, in anticipation, the fruits they 
had expected to reap from the events of thp famous i8th 
Fructidor (85). 

The Venetian states were not slow in making their 
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submission, Verona found favour in the eyes of her con- 
queror,^ and the tricolour flag waved over the Doge’s 
palace. Bonaparte occupied it. ‘^Come, madam,” he 
wrote me, come and enjoy the enthusiasm of which I am 
the object. Come and partake of the good fortune of a 
Frenchman who is the first, since Pepin, to raise his flag 
upon the monuments of the first of republics.” It was im- 
possible that the liberators of Italy should not stain their 
trophies with blood , the presence of Bonaparte necessarily 
restored order , but I could not help sighing over the evils . 
which were always inseparable from his numeious suc- 
cesses. 

I rom Padua I came to Venice by the canal of the 
Brenta, which communicates with the lagoons — a kind of 
ponds or lakes separated from each other by sand banks, 
forming pretty islands. 

Here stands that unique city, the strongest unfortified 
town known, impenetrable without any defence, and whichr 
has given the law to so many of the vanquished, without 


1 The cit) of Verona would have been given up to pillage at this 
tune, but for the poweiful intervention of Madame Bonaparte She 
despatched s< ver-^l couriers to her husband beseeching him to respect 
the sanctuary where an unfortunate outlaw had reposed * The pre* 
tender to the throne of France, she wrote him, found in that city an 
asylum and protection you understand me, gewral She succeeded in 
her request the inhabitants were released by paying a heavy contnbu 
tion of 3600000 francs Sundry articles of personal property de 
posited by the most indigent at Mont de Piete were restored to them 
Josephine made many but \iin efforts in favour of honourable victims 
who were destined to pensh of this number was Count Emih Sht 
interceded in vain Bonaparte was inflexible "lam sorry, wrote he 
to his wife, but 1 was compelled for my own safety and that of the 
army to pumsh him He is regretted, and friends and enemies alike 
mourn his loss Such an example is always a painful one to him who 
directs it but, m such a case, the good of the whole must prevail over 
the intei*ests of an individual ' 
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having ever yet fallen into the hands of a victor. My 
husband was now its conqueror, and I hastened to pre- 
sent him with the laurel, the symbol of his new glory.' 
My presence seemed quite pleasing to the people of 
Venice. Those grave, illustrious senators, whose fathers, 
if we are to believe an ancient tradition, descended in 
the direct line from the Adriatic Sea, daily came and 
gave brilliancy to my Court. Here, as at Milan, fete suc- 
ceeded fete, and the thunders of Mars did not prevent the 
opening of the temples of Momus. All the authorities of 
the Cispadane and Transpadane Republics hastened to 
Venice (86) to obtain a look at the French Washington. 

I spoke Italian passably, enough, at least, to be able 
to reply to the compliments made me, and sometimes to 
the very wearisome speeches with which they honoured the 
first ciioyenm^ of the French Republic. Twas thus they 
called me. I w^as in the midst of every kind of diversion, 
and for some time the carnival furnished new vanities to 
our Venetian belles (87). I did my best to prolong the 
deceitful illusion. Bonaparte took advantage of it to pre- 
pare, as he said, a diplomatic ball which he was going 
to give to the Genoese. 

Genoa the Proud (88) was then on the point of enjoying, 
in its turn, a popular sovereignty. That city possessed too 
much wealth to escape the rapacity of the soldiery. Already 

1 The beauty, the variety, the picturesque views, the delicious gar- 
dens along the banks of the Brenta, enchanted me. In this country 
Nature everywhere presents a perpetual spring. The most magnificent 
palaces attest the wealth and luxury of their owners ; the feathered 
inhabitants of this promised land, with their harmonious concerts, wel- 
come the stranger who comes to br^the the rich perfumes, exhaled 
from vast fields, almost without cultivation— for along the road leading 

. from Padua and Venice the air is really embalmed. During my travels 
in Italy 1 did not find one more agreeable.— Note by Josephine. 

2 A jmnU citizen.*— T ranslator, 
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had the winds which forebode the tempest been blowing ; 
the general-in-chief seemed to direct them towards the 
quarter where he meant to commence the attack. One of 
his aides-de-camp sent his despatches to the Doge. It was 
necessary for him to subscribe to the conditions imposed on , 
him. The senate wished to discuss them. There was no 
time. “ I must,” said Bonaparte to the Genoese nobles, 

“ repuhlicanise your country, according to the Italian fashion, 
and that will save it. You are not worthy to enjoy any 
longer that liberty which the famous Andrew Doria planted , 
among you. No, you are not worthy of it ; you have dared 
to overthrow the statue of that great man, and you are 
now ready to relapse into that state of anarchy from which 
he rescued you. 1 wish to remain a simple spectator of 
your civil struggles ; but you must have a government. 
It belongs to you to choose it, 1 give you that right ; but 
I shall not quit you tilt it is established.” 

It was certainly necessary to employ menaces, and an- 
imposing exterior, in order to get the Ligurian Republic 
recognised. 

Bonaparte, a cunning dissembler, affected to mourn over 
the fate of this beautiful country, and the misfortunes of 
those who, no longer finding an asylum or safety among 
their countrymen, were forced to become wanderers in 
foreign lands. 

He wished to cure the fever which pervaded the 
Genoese patriots. That demagogical gangrene must have 
ended in the gradual destruction of the best citizens. 
Bonaparte, at this epoch, occupied himself sincerely in 
laying the foundations of a Continental peace, and con- 
tributed everything, in his power to accelerate that result ; 
arid the Treaty of Campo.Formio was wholly his own 
work. But to have been thus far a great captain was by 
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no means enough to satisfy his ambition , there remained 
another task for him to fulfil, that of proving himself a good 
pohtician and legislator. Such was the art with which 
he had changed the entire aspect of the countries he had 
conquered, that Milan, the ancient cradle of monarchy, 
became, at the will of one man, the seat of a kingly 
republic; and Venice, the inheritance of liberty, was on 
the point of passing under the dominion of haughty 
Germany. Europe was supposed to be pacified , people 
had bowed before the fasces of the French authority, a 
name which was everywhere respected, although the revo 
lutionary crater was about to burst forth anew. 

Bonaparte, master of the destinies of Italy, was about 
this time informed, by his brother Luaen, that the 
Diicctory, jealous of his successes, and persuaded that 
the brilliancy of his triumphs would make an impression 
upon the statesmen of Europe, had judged it conducive 
to their interests to appoint him their first plenipotentiary 
to the congress about to assemble at Rastadt, to endeavour, 
according to the protocol, to establish the happiness of 
nations. 

The general well knew how to gilJ the chains which he 
had imposed, with so much good nature and address, upon 
those be called his good friends — the Italians. From his 
first campaigns, he never ceased to labour for “glory 
and for ambition.” Such was the motto he adopted, and 
which he often repeated. 

Some days before our departure for Germany, the 
aty of Milan struck a medal in his honour, and decreed 
him the title of lialtcus “Thou seest, my fnend,” said 
he, presenting it to me; “thou seest this honourable 
testimonial; it is given to me by the pubhc favour. 
Public &vour, public favour," he repeated, continually, 
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thou art as light as the zephyr, as inconstant as the 
. seasons — thou wilt pass away like them, and when the 
'north wind blows, thou wilt cease to be seen. As to 
my deeds,” continued he, “ it is for the chisel of History 
to transmit them to our descendants. I, perhaps, shall 
have lived in an age when, for all these high achieve* 
ments, I shall reap nothing but silence and oblivion!” 
This said, he sank into the most gloomy and melancholy 
reflections. The broken sentences of his soliloquy made 
me the more sad, for the reason that, a few days before, , 
one of the most influential persons at Milan, the Duke 

de Lit , towards whom Bonaparte had shown a rare 

condescension, had expressed himself very freely in regard 
to him. He had said, in a privileged casino : “ When 
shall we see this meteor leaving our walls, who, of 
himseli, is able to set all Europe in a flame, and to 
scatter the sparks of his revolutionary Are to the ends 
of the earth ? ” He left ; he quitted that Lombardy; 
which had been the first theatre of his glory, and which 
was now the witness of his regrets. In vain did he 
flatter himself with the idea that he had created several 
republics, which he supposed invincible. Everything 
demonstrated that the levity and inconstancy of the. 
people would overthrow his work. 

Wherever he went, rejoicings attended his footsteps. 
But Bonaparte seemed a stranger to the public joy whiclj 
bis presence inspired at Rastadt. The ministers of the 
different Powers were presented to him. They conadered 
it both a pleasure and a duty to grace our soirees. No 
female sovereign ever bore so fine a part as mine then 
was.* I was the centre of fashion, the queen of the 

1 Madaine Bonaparte wa$ a long time in Italy, where she lived 
'Mike a eovermgn; receiving homage from cities, and presents from ■ 
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diplomatic circle, I loved, indeed, to converse with the 
royal and imperial bees; but used with caution the con- 
fidence they saw fit to repose in me. I was far from 
mingling in politics, but left that task to him to whom 
it belonged, and kept myself strictly within the sphere 
assigned me. 

Count de Fersen was presented to me; he was no 
longer the fine Swede whom I had once seen gracing 
the Court of Versailles. I found in him but a feeble 
diplomatist. He even wanted the presence of mind to 
answer Bonaparte when the latter, in a severe tone, 
asked him who was the ambassador of his own nation 
in Paris. On the Count’s replying that he “ would 
consult his Court on that subject,” the French plenipo- 
tentiary added; “Tell your master that if he does not 
change the framework of an old worn-out policy, I will 
one day send him a good Gascon^ diplomatist who will ttfidcr^ 
staftd how to simplify the machine, and make it work well. 
King Gustavus will perhaps learn, too late, and to his 
cost, that the reins of government require a firm hand, and 
that, while with one hand he grasps them, the other must be 
ready to use the sword whenever the tunes demand it'" 

Thus did my husband peimit himself to give lessons 
to the sovereigns whom he seemed to menace, and pre- 
served towards the ministers of the foreign Powers an 
unbending haughtiness of resolution, which he was in 
the habit of calling “definitive.” 

This energy showed to the different monarchs of 
Europe, that the new Gengis already regarded himself 

the vanquished. She was everywhere the object of public honours ; 
even Venice, invaded -and plundereil, gave her magnificent fetes.- - 
Mimeim pour servir d Vhistom.*" 

.1 General Bernadotte, afterwards King of Sweden, was Gascon. ' 
-Translator. 
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as fsuperior to the most of those mortal gods. “ Besides,” 
said he to the delegates of the surrounding nations, “ do 
not force me again to enter the lists ; the struggle will 
not be an equal one between a people who have conquered 
their liberty, and the masters who seek to wrest it from 
them. If you reject to-day the means of reconciliation 
which I offer you, to-morrow I will make other conditions 
— but woe to the one among you who shall refuse my 
mediation. I will overthrow the whole scaffolding of a 
false political system, and the throne that rests upon a 
foundation so feeble will soon be shaken down. I tell 
you this with the frankness of a soldier, and the allowable 
pride of a victorious general.” Thus he expressed himself 
in the presence of the assembled plenipotentiaries. He 
reappeared in France at the moment when all eyes and 
all hopc2> centred upon him. 

The Directory had reaped poor wages for the proscrip- 
tion they had exercised towards two of their members — 
two most worthy citizens- The revolution of F'ructidor, 
which had exiled new Ciceros from their country, had like 
to have aroused all parties, and really threw the republic 
upon the brink of ruin. France, that admirable France, 
needed an extraordinary genius to heal her wounds. 
Bonaparte presented himself to the French people with 
brows bound with laurels, and hand bearing the olive- 
branch of peace. He seemed animated by a love of the 
public good ; his warmest partisans believed him in heart 
and in principle attached to the new doctrines, which 
breathed the most ultra democracy. I alone divined his 
real feelings ; before his friend his mask fell ; he was 
already tired of the part he was playing. When we again 
met in Paris, whither I had preceded him by several days 
from Rastadt, he uttered this remarkable sentiment : — 
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“Remember, madam, that the lucky Boilaparte will 
never be satisfied' until he shall, with you, inhabit a man- 
sion corresponding to his fame. This little house (in the 
Rue de Chanteriene) is no longer suitable to the hero of 
the army of Italy. He must have a palace, and adorn it 
with the flags taken from the enemies of Prance.* ’Tis ' 
to you, Josephine, to you alone, I leave the task of de- 
signing one worthy to be offered to me by the nation I 
have immortalised, and, at the same lime, of the wife 
whose excellent qualities cannot but adorn it.” 

Crowned by the hands of Victory, he laid upon the 
altar of his country, already prepared to receive them, a 
portion of the palms he had won. In vain did the feeble 
Directory, which both admired and feared him, which 
sought to dissemble its real feelings towards him, but 
could not conceal him from the eyes of the French 
people — in vain did the Five seek to eclipse the sun, and 
to intercept a portion of his rays. Useless efforts! 
nothing could cloud him, and that pitiable Government 
saw itself forced humbly to receive from his hands the 
Treaty of Campp Formio; nay, more, to proclaim him 
the saviour of the coirntry, although they had secretly 
sworn his destruction. 

Among the just causes of inquietude in France, the 
wise tactics of the Quintumyirate consisted in artfully 
.spreading bad news. Certmn journalists in their pay 
understood each other perfectly in this matter. At one 
time they caused it to be placarded in Verona that 
General Bonaparte was about to cause himself to be pro-, 
claimed Dictator ; at other times, in some article from the 

I Bonaparte was called the first decorator of France, in allusion 
to the hon-mt of the great Cond^, who said of the Mar^chal of Luxem- 
bourg that he was the upholsterer of Notre Dame.” 
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frontiers of such or such a country, it would be announced 
that the whole of Lombardy was on the point of openly 
revolting; that the Italians detested the tyranny of the 
conqueror, and were about to recall their old dukes to 
govern them ; and a letter from Turin stated that a vast 
conspiracy was about to break out at Paris, having for 
its object the overthrow of the Directory, and the estab- 
lishment of a military government, with J^onapartc at its 
head. The ne^ys was spread throughout the departments 
that the instigators of this plot had been taken and 
brought before military commissions, and that even the 
conqueror of Italy had judged it prudent to betake him- 
self to flight, to avoid being arrested. 

Such were the means resorted to in order to bring my 
husband into disfavour. It was usekuss for him to descend 
into the nrena to justify himself; his lofty deeds spoke in 
his behalf. The Directory had, in fact, put an end to the 
crimes of the Jacobins, but it had established another 
system of despotism which only tended to increase its 
conquests without any regard to the good of the people 
who submitted to its sway. To maintain its numerous 
armies demanded immense resources, and to obtain them, 
the Directory set about forming a crusade ; and this again 
directed all eyes to Bonaparte as its conductor. It was 
proposed to attempt a descent upon the Three Kingdoms, 
and to put an end to the haughty, colossal power of 
proud Carthage. The interior of France was in a state 
of great agitation. Every day revealed the weakness of 
the one side and the audacity of the other, Bonaparte 
alone seemed to remain an utter stranger to all those 
movements. He lived quite retired, but the concourse 
of his admirers was immense, and kept his house con- 
stantly filled. 
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During this interval of quiet, numerous plans of cam- 
paign were presented him. He feigned to accept, but 
adopted none of them, and used to laugh at the difficulties 
which their execution must encounter. He had a relish 
for English politics, and greatly praised the national spirit 
which directed them ; but he wanted to study them at 
the Cabinet of Si. James, which had already, on several 
occasions, striven to abase the honour of the French 
name. But he looked upon the present projects of the 
Government as gigantic, and did not dissemble his belief 
that to realise them was impossible. Meanwhile he made 
preparations to visit the coast. Some days before his 
departure, we had a sharp altercation, which, but for the 
prudent intervention of friends, might have produced 
consequences injurious to us both (89). By degrees, how- 
ever, he gave up the prejudices which others had created 
in his mind, and seemed entirely reconciled to me — but 
I found it impossible to prevail on him to let me ac- 
company him to Brest (90). 

He left Paris with a numerous suite, and was received 
in the departments through which he passed, as a 
sovereign on a visit to his estates. The throngs who 
waited upon him during his journey, presented but an 
unbroken series of benedictions. The people saw in him 
the protector of their liberty. Already had numerous 
corps from the different armies assembled on the coasts 
of France, and the Three Kingdoms might for a moment 
reasonably have stood, in fear of the success of an ex- 
pedition commanded by an audacious man, wffiom nothing 
could compel to take a retrograde step when he had once 
sworn to undertake and execute an enterprise. 

The French army burned to measure its strength 
against the English. The signal for combat was sounded ; 
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and had the least provocation been given, the fight would 
have begun at once. The hostile legions were almost in 
presence of each other, but Bonaparte could not bring 
on an encounter; for how were his troops to pass over 
the space that separated them from their neighbours ? 
Where were the ships to convey them to the shores of 
Albion? And notwithstanding the immense peparations 
the Directory had made to humble the pride of Britain, 
(General Bonaparte knew perfectly well that the project 
of invading her was only a cunning feint to conceal his 
designs upon liigypt. The generals who were to take part 
in that conquest were already selected, and all persons 
who were to be connected .with the labours of the ex- 
pedition had received secret orders to repair to Toulon, 
where tlie squadrons from Genoa, Civita Vecchia and 
Bastitt were to be united to the principal fleet. Mor<' 
than 50,000 men, the Hite of the bravest legions, awaited 
the signal to sail, without knowing whither the wind from 
the Luxembourg would direct their course. Bonaparte 
had returned to Baris, where new divisions threatened 
to break out betwixt himself and the Directory. A new 
revolution had broken out at Rome (91). 

My husband was by no jneans ignorant that General 
Provera, whom he had fought and conquered in Italy, 
had contrived to collect partisans in the ancient country 
of Regulus. The I'rench Ambassador near the Holy See 
kept his brotlier perfectly informed of whatever passed 
at the Vatican; and received from the latter instructions 
when to accelerate, and when to retard, the fall of the 
papal government. Joseph Bonaparte was ordered by 
the Directory to declare to the sovereign pontiff that 
hostilities would commence against him, in case he did 
not enjoin it upon the officer who had given umbrage to 
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tny husband to quit his territories immediately. Pius VI., 
fearing another invasion, signed, but greatly against his 
inclination, the order for the expulsion of the Austrian 
officer. But it was written that the successor of the 
Apostles should again humble himself before the French, 
and that Jacobin missionaries from all nations should 
infest the abode of Christianity with their incendiary 
publications, dictate from the capital new laws to the 
Roman people, and force them to exhume the statues 
of Brutus and Cassius. The Jacobins constructed a 
kind of palladium for the eyes of the crazed multitude, 
wliom they forced in a manner to imitate the example 
of the murderers of Ca?sar, in case they should fall 
before they had reconquered the rights which they 
believed imprescriptible. 

Had Bonaparte wished it, he might, at this moment, 
have turned to his advantage this ^insurrection, inten- 
tionally fomented, of which he held all the threads, and 
moved it as he pleased. His destiny had placed him 
in circumstances so extraordinary, that he might risk 
everything. At a splendid dinner given at Paris by the 
ambassador of the Cisalpine Republic,^ he gave, as a 
toast, “ The future destinies of the Roman Republic.” 
It would have been in vain for the Pope to think of 
escaping this third war ; he could not avert it, and 
was compelled to witness in silence the approach of 
that explosion which had threatened liis estates. He 
particularly recommended to his faithful subjects to con- 
sider the French as their brethren, afford them every 
hospitality, and treat them with kindness. The unhappy 
pontiff had received an order from Berthier to evacuate 
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the Chateau of St. Angelo. The French general declined 
to receive any of the deputations sent him by his Holi- 
ness, and contented himself with .signifying to the Pope 
that he might remain in the palace of the Vatican, 
under the special protection of the eldest sons of the 
Cliiirch Militant (92). 

Bonaparte appeared to me to be pleased that another 
than himself had been charged with that “ diabolical 
mission.”’ He wished to make astonished Europe be- 
lieve he was a stranger to the different schemes in 
preparation to legitimate that incredible usurpation ; for 
to him it would have been really a painful task to 
overthrow the helpless successor of the Apostles. “I 
know not how it is,” said he to me in confidence, “ but 
that prelate inspires me tvith so much icspect that I 
would not treat with him directly— he would have ended 
by making me a neophyte. Virtue should be all-powerful 
over men’s hearts. I freely confess that I was as 
repugnant to the expulsion of that old man from his 
hearth as 1 should have been exultant in subduing one 
half of the world to my sway. 1 very willingly left 
that service to others. The manunivres of some in- 
triguers hastened it on, but the glory of it will for ever 
remain to the l^rave sons of Gaul, who alone were 
worthy to found a new republic upon the ruins of the 
ancient, and to rebuild the altars of Roman liberty, by 
appealing to the ashes of Cato, Pompey, Cicero and 
Ifortensius.”'’ 

Everything seemed favourable to the cause of Bona- 

1 The exact words of the general of the army of Italy. 

2 lionaparte learnt by heart the speech pronounced by General 
Kerlhier from the Capitol at Rome, and used to cite fragments from 
it, wheit in point, to illustrate an idea. 
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parte. He continued to be the centre of political attraction 
at Paris. He was informed of the events that had 
recently transpired at Vienna, and foresaw their conse- 
quences. “Our interests there,” said he, “are in the 
hands of a wise man. His native magnanimity (93) 
is a sufficient guaranty. Bernadotte will understand 
perfectly how to take advantage of the slightest circum- 
stance. In all this, the Directory must find themselves 
embarrassed ; they are afraid of me, and are certainly 
afraid to give me the command of a new army in 
Europe ; they will adjourn their projects, and so shall 
I mine. They will assuredly wish to preserve peace 
between the two Powers. Who knows but it is reserved 
to me, one day, to dictate severe terms to ( xcrmany ? 
There is one condition which will fix the seal to my 
reputation, and raise the pretensi(;ns of the House of 
Austria.”^ Thus spoke this valiant captain — the man 
who, a little later, w^as to crush so many nations, and 
finally to be himself crushed under the weight of his 
glory and his ambition. He wanted to make his rivals 
pronounce his name with a feeling of concern. The eyes 
of Prance were on him alone, and he knew it, and if the 
fi\ e directors feigned to confer on him extensive powers,"' 

1 Bonaparte already foresaw that he should become the supreme 
arbiter of the destinies of the Ibmse of Austria, and able to impose 
upon it those two species of tribute, which seemed most proper to 
satisfy the two ruling passions of his soul — the love of dominion, and 
the gratitude of posterity. 

2 The Directory were curious to see in what manner Bonaparte 
expressed himself, in reference to themselves, in his correspondence 
with Count Cobentzel. A secret agent was sent to Vienna, and one 
of the despatches was intercepted. The general of the army of Italy 
gave the Austrian minister to understand that a political change 
appeared to him to be inevitable, and that he. Bonaparte, held that 
the conditions of the Treaty of Campo Formio should be religiously 
observed, 
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it was in order to open to him the way to the Tarpeian 
rock. The general made them believe that Italy was 
ready for another insurrection, that the Tyrol only awaited 
a chief, and that it was, perhaps, more advantageous to 
the French Republic to subdue those people, than use- 
lessly to expose a hundred thousand Frenchmen amidst 
the burning deserts of Arabia, where the most of them 
must fall victims to their zeal and generous devotion. 
This was just what the Government expected; they were 
sensible of the dangers which surrounded them, unless 
they hastened the departure of the modern Coriolanus. 
IJiit Bonaparte was by no means their dupe. Inferring 
their want of skill from their want of courage, he dis- 
played ill their presence a degree of energy, and made 
them hear, this time, the language of an irritated master. 
To have witnessed their anxiety to remove him entirely 
from public affairs, one would have said they really feared 
the ascendency of his genius. But the apprehension that 
he would assume too much authority yielded to that of 
present danger ; for never did that feeble Government 
provide for anything; they were constantly asleep in the 
bosom of a foolish self-confidence, without reflecting what 
might take place the next morning. In one of the last 
conferences which took place betwixt them, T3onaparte — 
the irascible, the fierce Bonaparte — in a lofty tone, dictated 
to them his wishes. 

That wonderful man foresaw, already, that he was 
called to overthrow the Quintumvirate, although he well 
knew that this political party could not resist him long. 
Some members of the Directory dared to raise suspicions 
respecting him, and manifested them so clearly, that he 
seriously threatened to resign his commission. “ Sign 
your resignation, then,*’ said Rewbel, coldly, presenting 
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him the pen. The hero of Italy hesitated a moment. 
Happily, he remembered the information that had been 
given him, that they only sought a plausible pretext to 
put him in accusation. 1'hen, resuming his native 
character, he addressed them in a firm and heroic tone, 
as follows : “ Citizen directors, I have in my lifetime 
made a vow never to lay aside my arms until it can 
be said, ‘ The I'Vench Republic has conquered its 
enemies, internal and external.’ Thus far you may dis- 
pose of me. From your patriotism, and your zeal for the 
public good, 1 expect an immediate order to join my 
colours. To conquer or die for his country is the motto 
of every brave man ; it is my oani ! ” Thus freely did 
Bonaparte express himself in the presence of ‘that direc- 
torial Areopagus; but he secretly resolved to shake off 
the yoke the (jovernrnent pretended to impose upon him. 
All that remained to do was to seize upon the riglit 
occasion. The directors, who foresaw his intentions, 
unanimously resolved to send him to immortalise himself 
in Africa (94), where a crusade of a new kind was soon 
to astonish Kurope, and to carry the honour of the 
French name even beyond the Jiosphorus. 
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CHATTER XV 

CjOvI'Unmicnts which have arisen from great revolu- 
tions must, whatever the regularity sought to be impressed 
upon them, Jong feel the agitations to which they owe their 
existence. Such was the Directory ; it multiplied fault 
upon fault and injustice upon injustice, creating discontent 
among some, and among others that kind of indifierence to 
political affairs which precedes a dissolution of the body 
politic. 

Among his ( ollcagiies, Jlarras was the first to announce 
to Eonaparte that he was called by his star to achieve new 
triumphs under the skies of ICgypt. 

The general hazarded many criticisms upon the enter- 
prise, and denominated it as rash and gigantic ; but it was 
necessary to obey. Very little time was allowed him to 
prepare for this great expedition into the East. His lirst 
care was to call around him men of the highest talent. 

The most distinguished savants begged the privilege of 
treading among the ruins of Thebes and Memphis. T also 
wished to accompany him, but he refused me ; and at the 
moment the fleet, which was quietly lying oft' the enchanted 
coast of Provence, weighed anchor, the sound of martial 
music and warlike songs drowned his voice. Consulting 
only his polit^ical interests, to wh?(ih he was willing to sacri- 
fice his dearest affections, he made me promise, as I loved 
him, to remain in France. 

On this interesting occasion, he repeated with emotion 
the words addressed by Marcchal Villars to Louis XIV., on 
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taking leave of him at Versailles : “ Josephine," said he, 
“ my enemies are neither in Asia nor Africa ; they are in 
France. I leave you in their midst to keep watch of them, 
and, should it become necessary, to prepare the way for 
their overthrow" {95). 

That extraordinary man knew me well ; he knew that 
where his interests were concerned my heart was wholly 
devoted to him. I engaged to use every means for his 
speedy return, but without being able to guess when it 
would be, or the consequence of it. 1 was seriously affected 
by his departure, because I was fully persuaded of the evil 
intentions of the Directory in regard to him, and that they 
were conspiring his ruin. Tw'o chances seemed to present 
themselves to those who wished to destroy him. Bonaparte 
would assuredly achieve the conquest of Kgypt, in which 
case he would be almost certain to abuse his authority and 
undertake to set himself up as King of the Mamelukes, and 
\vould, of course, by this culpable act, make himself a de- 
cided enemy of the republic ; in which event his fall would 
be certain. On the other hand, it was not unlikely he 
might be overwhelmed by the Beys, and the efforts of his 
own army prove abortive (g6) ; in which case he would be 
accused of improvidence, want of skill, of having squandered 
the treasures which had been entrusted to his care, of 
treason, perhaps, and be put upon his trial and made to 
account for his conduct. And thus, upon every hypothesis, 
the general would hardly be able to escape the shafts directed 
at him on every side. In view of all this I entertained just 
apprehensions for his safety ; but, fortunately for him, I 
acted as, a prudent and vigilant sentinel. 

By degrees I saw myself deserted by those who had 
been loudest in their praises of Bonaparte’s military ex- 
ploits. I withdrew from all noisy company, devoted myself 
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to the interests of my daughter, and confined myself within 
the circle of a few devoted, though unfortunate friends. 

Three months had nearly elapsed when a report was 
circulated that he was defeated. The taking of the islands 
of Gorzo and Malta was soon folloAved by the most dis- 
tressing news respecting him. 

But he still retained some partisans, to paralyse whose 
generous efforts in his behalf the faction opposed to him 
gave out that he was assassinated during the rash expe- 
dition against St. Jean d’Acre. The news of his death 
was credited ; and although momentarily affected by it, 
I doubted it, and was the only one who seemed uncon- 
cerned in the midst of the general alarm. Indeed, I should 
liave banished from my mind all belief of his death but for 
a hint thrown out by Le Tour. One day while 1 was on a 
visit at the house of Barras, Le Tour remarked to one of 
his colleagues of the Directory : “ That is the wife of that 
scoundrel Bonaparte; if he is not dead for Europe, he is. 
at least, for France.” 

This remark gave me the most poignant grief, to which 
I remained a prey for some time, wnthout hope ; entirely 
abandoned to my own sad reflections. But all my friends 
did not change with this apparent change of fortune, and 
Madame Tallien was still of the number.' That admirable 
woman, not hesitating to aid me in supporting the load of 
ingratitude, rendered me the most signal services. I had 
but little to do with Barras. The patron had quarrelled 
with his protege at the time the latter sailed. It was my 
duty, without showing a want of gratitude to Barras, to 
defend the cause of the man I loved. I reproached him 

I The deputy Tallien had followed Bonaparte to Egypt. He 
volunteered to join the expedition, but did not reap all the advantages 
from it which he might and ought to have done. 
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for banishing my husband, a thing he might have pre- 
vented had he raised his voice against it. And yet I must, 
in justice to that member of the Directory, say, that he 
immediately forgot those slight dissensions when his 
colleagues ordered the seizure of several boxes of plate 
which belonged to the general. Fortunately, friendship 
watched over this deposit, Jind saved from spoliation the 
precious cflects which had been given to the concjiieror 
of Lodi and Areola, by the most distinguished personages 
of Lombardy and the Roman states. 

During my husband’s absence, I retired to Walmaison 
(97). This^ place recalled to my mind the most touching 
reminiscences ; here was I visited by those whom I loved ; 
here I lived without display. Like most Creoles, I had 
nothing which I regarded as my own, and used not much 
discernment in bestowing favours; they fell without dis- 
tinction upon all who asked — iny heart could never say 
“ no." 

(Kind and exallent Josephine, yon were skilful in solacing 
others' loocs, and knew how to lavish consolation!) 

1 was fond of the country— and for whom has it not 
charms, when adorned with ail its treasures ? Who has 
not felt his pangs alleviated, his agitations calmed, at the 
sight of flowery meadovv's, of harvest-fields crowned with 
the rich presents of Ceres and Bacchus ? Never did I 
contemplate the season of spring without experiencing 
a delicious sensation. In yielding myself to the agreeable 
impression produced by the objects which Nature presents, 
1 saw that it was easy to be happy ; I felt that the bounties 
which she lavishes, and almost always awards to labour, 
might satisfy even me. And why, said I to myself, why 
seek for superfluities, which, though they may add to our 
enjoyments, often mar our felicity ? 
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One winter had passed, another had begun, since I had, 
so to speak, been exiled in my own domains. Yet I con- 
tinued my favourite walks. “ The snows of winter,” said 
I, “will again shroud the valleys; its veil, glittering with 
pure white, will envelop all ; the trees, despoiled of their 
fofiage, will present nothing but skeletons to the eye of the 
beholder ; • -and all these changes must take place before 1 
shall again see the man who is to open to me my new 
destinies.” Such were my reflections at the time the 
Directory was exulting in its supposed triumph over my 
husband, and repeating, for the thousandth time, the 
rumour that the future King of Jerusalem and Cyprus 
had, at length, fallen beneath the strokes of some fierce 
Omar and his ferocious warriors. 

All around me was sad and gloomy. I alone felt a kind 
of security, the natural effect of the conhdence 1 reposed in 
the person wlio had predicted (y8) that “/ was about to sec 
apain the man who was to^ he the most astonishing man of his 
agc.^' 

We love to l)elie\'e that which pleases us, and my hopes 
now became more and more strengthened ; soon they 
became realities, and at the moment when all France 
believed him lost, he arrived in Corsica from the port of 
Aboukir, and landed at Frejus.^ 

It appeared that he had heard, in an extraordinary 
way (99), of the successes of the allied troops against 

I Marlarnc Bonaparte had received some of his letters from 
Rhamante and Cheibeissc, and some from the groat Pyramid of 
Cheops, in which he repeated, in detail, his conference with tire Mufti 
Suleiman, and the I mans Ibrahim and Muhamed. His' last letter was 
written from Mount Tabor, after the battle of Aboukir, in which 
Admiral Bnieyes had had the honour to present himself before Nelson, 
and lost his squadron. Their correspondence had ceased, howe\'er, 
for several months. 
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France; the embarrassments of the Directory in the midst 
of the struggles of all parties, and the cessation of all 
dispute as to the best means of saving France. On his 
arrival in Varis, he found matters much more favourable 
than he had imagined. But, however that might be, one 
thing was certain — the Government must be changed. 

Different factions disputed with each other the honour 
of giving it the first blow. Bonaparte could not, there- 
fore, have arrived more opportunely. Me appeared as a 
saviour in the midst of the astonished French. All eyes 
were upon him, and all parties trembled at the sight of 
him. 

Italy, which he had left free, had again submitted to 
its ancient masters. The Directory and the two councils, 
divided both by interest and opinion, contended with each 
other for the wrecks of a power which was fast slipping 
from their grasp;* civil war infested the southern departs 
rnents ; all Fiiropc was in arms against I'rance. 

Such was the frightful picture which 1 unfolded to 
Bonaparte, who, from the moment of his arrival, could 
not but perceive that the greater part of tlie deputies 
divined his most secret intentions. 

Yet he affected to be tranquil, and this shielded him 
from reproaches. Nevertheless, his political plans w^ere 
everywhere going forward through the active instrument- 

I Much has been said as to what a politician is. ’Tis he who best 
confounds prejudices and principles, duty and affection ; who, under 
the name of public interest, promotes his own ; who is most obstinate 
in his own opinions, and contemptuous of those of his neighbours. 

Women usually take part in political discussions, always con- 
sulting their passions rather than their rea.snn, and indulging in 
boundles.s exaggeration . And after all the forms of concealed malevo- 
lence and polished hatred are exhausted, open reproach and insult 
follow. '’J^ensces ifc Ualzac." 
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ality of his friends. Such was his situation that, with- 
out leaving his house, he could tell with certainty all 
that took place in the Directory. Nothing, indeed, which 
was projected at their paLacc of the Luxembourg escaped 
his vigilant eye. He w^as kept advised of the slightest 
details which could be of advantage to him. A con- 
versation which he had had with Barras had convinced 
him that Barras and Sieyes were labouring to restore 
the monarchy. This revelation showed him what plan 
of conduct it became him to adopt. So perfectly had 
he arranged matters that, at his first step, he met with 
unexpected success. Every measure taken by the Th'- 
rcctory to prevent or retard their fall was paralysed ; and 
the resolution was immediately adopted to convoke the 
two councils out of the city of Paris. Everything seemed 
to conspire to forward the work for which he had so 
carefully and vigorously laboured. lie ceased to see the 
men of 1793, towards whom he manifested on all occasions 
the utmost coldness, affecting to condemn and combat 
their maxims -a circumstance which did not escape the 
general notice. He took upon himself a burden which 
he would have been unable to bear had I not come 
opportunely to his aid. On that great occasion 1 did 
not fail to make him feel how necessary it is for a man 
who undertakes to govern, to divide his cares with some 
one upon whom he may rely for solace and cncourage- 
menl, and who cannot, at the same time, eclipse his own 
glory. His enemies spread a rumour that he had lost 
his influence over the soldiery, but good care was taken 
not to acquaint him with it, though it was impossible 
long to conceal from him the injurious reports which were 
circulated abroad respecting his intentions. 

I hinted to him that he would do well to conciliate 
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the several members of the councils who detested this 
oligarchy, and directed the movements of the malcontents ; 
and they soon united in a plan to annihilate this weak and 
miserable Government. All dissimulation soon ceased, and 
people talked seriously of the necessity of giving to 1 'ranee 
more able rulers. General Moreau, in consequence of his 
intimacy with the conspirators, was at first destined to act 
the principal part in this revolution. 

Had that great man but possessed ambition, it would 
have been far easier for him to grasp the supieine power 
than for Bonaparte.' His merits and his profound know 
ledge had won for him a degree of consideration with the 
Directory, of which he had never a\'ailcd himself with 
a view to make himself necessary to them. With all 
the qualities which make the man an Alexander amidst 
the tumult of arms, and a Cinciimatus in peace, he never 
devoted himself to public duties, unless the occasion im- 
periously demanded such a sacrifice of his leisure. Those 
who were unacquainted with his modesty and habitual dis- 
trust of himself, attributed his conduct to the principles of 
his philosophy — a philosophy which taught him to subject 
his ambition to the maxims he had gathered from a long 
study of the great art of Vauhan. 'Phis idea agreed well 
with his known inclination to science and letters. 

The power of the directorial goveriimenl was insensibly 
sinking. The sceptre of power was about to drop, from the 
feeble hands of an executive, devoid of justice and without 
force. And yet the approach of danger, for a brief moment, 

I “The country is saved," said Si6yes, on receivinff the news that 
J Bonaparte had landed at Frejus. This exclamation ought to have 
opened the eyes of Barras ; but he did not seem to understand it in its 
true sense. Moreau confined himself merely to saying : “ You have no 
more need of me ; there is the man ivhow you need for the present-address 
yourself to him"' 
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roused its activity, and inspired it with a degree of courage; 
but the most of those who composed it were far from 
following that wise maxim of Rousseau, too much neglected, 
perhaps, even to this day, that, “if you would found a 
republic, you must not cortinicnce by filling it with mal- 
contents.” 

Although Bonaparte did not merit that servile admira- 
tion of which he now became the object, he nevertheless 
possessed qualities which were not the lot of every man. 
His power increased in proportion as he became bound to 
the ship of state. Happily he persuaded himself that the 
empire I exercised over him, and my zeal to serve him, left 
him nothing to fear ; and that was the point 1 wished to 
arrive at, in order to reap all the fruits which 1 expected 
horn my secret attempts.' To me it was a pleasure, as 
well as a duty, to labour for his fortunes, and almost 
without acquainting him with my efforts. 

1 llattered myself that he would have a better relish for 
the benefits I conferred upon him, by having them heaped 
upon him at a moment when he least ex})ected them, and I 
always looked out for some favourable opportunity to make 
him realise the fruits of my exertions, without perceiving 
that his success was due to me. I did not hope to triumph 
at once over any obstacle ; but, after sowing the seeds of 
suspicion in his mind, I endeavoured to make him feel how 
indecent it was for a general to permit his old army to 
look upon him as the sport of the Directory. He seemed 
sensible of such a reproach, and I next endeavoured to 
convince him, by the clearest proofs, that the soldiers held 
the same opinion. Chance unexpectedly came to my aid, 

I In fact, Josephine found means to treat, adroitly, with certain 
men of great influence, and even to have an understanding with the 
army of the Rhine. 
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and fully justified the opinion I had formed of my husband ; 
for, a few days afterwards, the Government refused to con- 
firm the favours which he had granted to certain of his 
officers in the army of Italy. 

Confounded at finding such resistance to what he called 
his authority, he did not disdain to employ reasoning to 
prove the correctness of his conduct in that rnaLter. I did 
not leave him in this delicate crisis of his fortunes. 1 
asked him whether it would be glorious for him to submit 
to an affront which demanded a prompt reparation. 
Human weakness docs not always permit one to escape 
the snares of error. In showing him the different steps 
by which he was to reach the height of glory and fortune, 
I argued to him that the people imagine that greatness 
is ever accompanied by desert or virtue, and that even 
faults ought to be covered with a veil in order that they 
may obtain a name which shall turn them to advantage. 
“You must readily perceive,” said T, “that the Directory, 
in showing their jealousy of you in so striking but impolitic 
a manner, have determined to abase you in the eyes of the 
PYench nation.” 

This observation produced a powerful impression upon 
him. He admitted that faults might be committed in the 
administration of a republic, but that, if they were to be 
made known to anybody, it should be to those who were 
not less interested to conceal than to repair them. 

1 cited the example of many Kings who resolved to 
share with their Queens the cares of government, and 
forced him to admit that there is nothing but the bond 
of matrimony and love that can tempt two hearts to 
sacrifice for each other their repose, and keep them true 
to each other in the pursuit of glory. He appeared so 
struck by this kind of argument, that he was ready to 
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consummate the fall of the Directory on the spot. 1 
showed him that this resolution must be the work of a 
moment, but that it was necessary to proceed slowly in 
layinfj the plan, which v\*as to elevate the conqueror of 
Italy to the place occupied by this phantom of a Govern- 
ment. This demanded discretion, skill and care. 1 
wanted to conduct the scheme with so much address 
that France would, with an unanimous voice, applaud 
his own elevation and the overthrow of the five. directors. 

To Honaparte there remained no means but dissimu- 
lation, and he consented to employ it. The Directory, 
on its part, made vain efforts to preserve its authority, 
which a Government never loses with impunity. It in- 
spired confidence no longer in anjame. If it had made 
Itself master of the different parties, it W'as only by 
compelling one to act as a restraint upon the other, and 
this narrow and hollow system of politics was^ from day 
to day dragging it to its ruin. And yet it must be 
admitted that, in the midst of the incessant orcnpalion 
which conspiracies within, war Avithout, the poverty of 
the treasury, and, more than all other causes, the hatred 
of the people, gave them, these modern Cromwells had 
wrought Avonders. 

Dut the situation of my husband would no longer alloAV 
him to temporise. I had, in concert with him, secured 
the favour of a number of generals. The most of those 
veterans stipulated in the treaty, which they hastened 
to make, that places and dignities should be the price of 
their concessions. They were all prepared to second 
him, though Augereau for a long time remained inflexible. 
His republicanism made him distrustful and gloomy. He 
hated the nobility, and J3onaparte was tainted with this 
original sin, and took a sort of pride in it. Augereau 

13 — 2 
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had long been afraid of his ambition. “ Be quiet,” said 
the hero of Italy to me; “this Vructidorian whom you 
fear to-day will be with us to-morrow ; he must have 
perceived since my return from Egypt that the penr is 
ripe.'' ’ This was uttering a biting sarcasm upon the con- 
duct which this ex-deputy of the Council of Five Hundred 
had exhibited towards him at another period (loo). 

Thus was commenced that new edifice of a power 
whose progress ^ind strength were soon to astonish 
Europe, to dictate law to it, and render it tributary to 
the. French nation. 

The cowardice of some members of the Council of 
Ancients would, perhaps, have defeated the enterprise 
had T not spoken to some of the chiefs of the conjuration, 
and affected to be alarmed for tlic safety of the being 
dear to my heart, and for that of the republic. 

I assured myself of the assistance of the principal men 
of influence ; I did more — 1 gave a splendid dinner at 
Malmaison, which was attended by different personages 
from every class of society. Murat and Imcicn l^onaparte 
were of the number of guests. During and after the repast 
the conversation was stormy, especially among those who, 
jealous of the glory the general was about to acquire, could 
not bear the rays of a sun which was soon to rise, and 
to shine on none but himself. 1 employed to them the 
language of policy and reason, in turn, and strove to 
captivate them by magnificent promises. The most of 
them, tired of the inefficiency of the Government, promised 
to unite their efforts to mine, and I engaged others to do 
the same. All swore with alacrity to overturn this feeble 
Government. 


I Bonaparte’s own words. 
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nobody was w’illing to expose himself to dangers 
without advantage, and each one took good care to refer 
to his personal interests, as stipulated in the impromptu 
treaty of which I have spoken. 

In setting in motion all the machinery employed in the 
CNeciition of this vast project, what fears, what anxieties 
beset me ! I admittcid the most famous statesmen and 
generals to visit l^onaparte continually. Almost all of 
them admitted the imperious necessity of a change in 
public alFairs. Sicyes proposed an admirable plan,' and 
the Directory seemed, of a sudden, smitten with vertigo 
and inertness. 'Fhe law of hostages carried despair into 
the bosom of inmimerabki families. Every day the revo- 
lutionary rage sent multitudes of emigrants to death, to 
whom the privilege had been granted to return to their 
(jwn country. It was time that a courageous hand should 
seize the helm of state ; for France was fast sinking 
under the coml)ined efforts of lier enemies at home and 
abroad. 


1 It was cas> to see that a. chauRc was prepai'ing in tho form of 
Kcwernmonl al Paris, when Sicyes was seen lo mount on horseback. 
It was easy to judge, from the language held ])y members of the l\v(j 
councils who were in the secret, lljat a revolution was meditated. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Skilfui. in sounding the human heart, I sometimes 
discovered men’s inmost thoughts. I saw Bonaparte 
animated by a desire to free France from the cruel yoke 
that pressed upon her, and I remarked in the vigilant 
captain an ambition which aspired after greatness. ‘‘The 
enterprise I am about to attempt,” said he, “ cannot fail 
of success, since 1 advance under your auspices. 'I'lie 
insults offered to the republic will soon be avenged ; at 
least, madam, you shall not sec me again, unless crowned 
with the laurels of victory.” Thus he spoke, and imme- 
diately everything was put in readiness for striking the 
final blow. On the eve of that memorable day which was 
to change the destinies of France,’ I saw a general of 
known courage arrive in haste ai Malmaison, who united 
in himself idl the qualities fitting him for the greatest 
enterprises. Although of a mind at once turbulent, supple 
and artful, bold in his language, prompt in action, intrepid 
in danger, he exhibited, as I thought, some alarm. lie 
passed by me with a rapid step, and hastened to l-5ona- 

I Forty-eiljht hours before the removal of the councils to St. 
Cloud, Dubois Crance, the minister of war, applied to the Director}' 
for an order of arrest against Bonaparte. Murat, Talleyrand, Koiiche, 
Barras and others. Gohier, the president of the Directory, and Moulins, 
one of its members, were in favour of granting the order ; but Lagarde, 
the secretary, declared that he would not sign it, because, to justify his 
signature, it was necessary to have a majority of the Directory. "But,” 
said (johier, " there can be no revolution, for 1 hold the seals.” And 
when, on the 18th Brumaire, Moulins was informed of what had taken 
place at St. Cloud, he replied: "Why, that cannot be; Bompavte 
promised to dine with me to-day." 
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parte. A second soon followed ; terror was likewise 
depicted on his features. Seized with the same fright, 
I had scarcely strength to advance towards him. My 
husband, till now perfectly unshaken, rushed out, exclaim- 
ing : “ What— -what is the matter?” The surprise was 
at its height. 1 had not courage to ask him what those 
brief words meant. He was in his room, and no one had 
noticed that lie was present; silence reigned around him, 
and the consternation became general. 

Recovering, in some degrer, from my surprise, I was 
anxious to learn the cause ol all this alarm. Lucien 
informed me that his brother \vas in imminent danger, and 
that all his projects were discovered. “The Directory,’* 
said he, “ have penetrated his designs. He cannot escape 
(rom their toils ; his movements are all brought to light, 
and after getting hold of the thread of his plots, they 
intend to convoke an extraordinary session,^ at w^hich 
lloiiaparle will be compelled to be present. They will 
there address him personally, and overwhelm him by a 
disclosure of everything. Perhaps even now the order is 
given to apprehend him.” 

Then I took counsel of myself, ft seemed to me as 
if a protecting God was at my side, giving me supernatural 
strength and courage. Every one around me was thunder- 
struck — stunned by fear and stupor ; and without listening 
to any voice but that of my heart, I started immediately 
for Paris. I expected to be arrested on the way, but 
succeeded in reaching Pont Royal, w^here I met General 
Massena, and gave him a sign which he understood. We 
proceeded on the instant to the house of a common friend, 
where we concerted the means of saving Bonaparte. We 
both agreed upon sending him a faithful guard, capable, by 
its imposing attitude, of paralysing the projects of his 
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enemies. For my part, I flew to the Directory, in order 
to ascertain the hopes or fears of the members. 

I reached the Luxembourg Palace at the moment when 
they were holding a secret session. One of the door- 
keepers told me it seemed to be a stormy session, and 
that they were doubtless deliberating upon important 
matters. I confess I felt some fear wdien I reflected that 
I had placed myself in the hands of the Areopagus of five. 
La Revelliere, Kewbel, Moiilins, Gohier passed success- 
ively by me. I waited for Barras, determined to penetrate 
his designs, though I had resolved to dissemble the real 
perils to which they were exposed (loi). 

Yet 1 had taken care to make him who was now laying 
the foundations of his future greatness swear that, in case 
he remained master of the field, he would respect the life 
of him whom he was pleased to call his friend — his first 
benefactor. That director appeared, Ilis presence caused 
me .some emotion, for, to please Jkmaparte, T had avoided 
him for several months. He spoke to me with an air of 
unconcern well calculated to impose upon any one else. 
At length I said to him : “ What signify these absurd 
fables which malevolent persons have been pleased to 
spread, that che general of the army of ligypt aspires to 
the supreme authority ? You well know, Ibarras, tJurc is 
nothing in it ;'" — and emphasised the last words. The 
mute play of his features showed that he understood me. 
He seemed to say: “ We really presume the contrary; we 
intend to remain mere witnesses of the same, until your 
husband shall commence hostilities, and compel us to 
become his accusers. What is the general about at this 
moment? He is engaged in his conspiracy.” On beipg 
told that my husband had kept his room for some days, 
and that the state of his health gave me some uneasiness, 
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he replied: “Well, I rely on your word; and I shall 
go and oppose with all my might the decree of accusation, 
which all my colleagues have resolved to launch against 
him. The best way will be to adjourn the silting, which 
is to recommence within an hour, and wait until we are 
better advised. As to you, madam,” he added, “ be as- 
sured the lucky Corsican ought not to disdain my 
benevolent protection ; perhaps he will soon need it — 
and then it will be too late.”’ 

It certainly cost me much (o lead Barras into an error ; 
but my business was to save my husband. They knew 
each other, and never could have pardoned themselves, 
the one for having been tlie dupe of a man who was 
in a manner indebted to him for his existence, and the 
other for having been so unjust as not to acknowledge it. 

Rendered more tranquil by this ray of hope, I hastened 
to make several other arrangements which I judged neces- 
sary to accelerate the business of the morrow. I assured 
myself of the friendship of the men over whom I had any 
influence, and, discovering nothing in Paris to justify my 
fears, f returned promptly to Malmaison to reassure him I 
loved, convinced that even these feeble results could not 
fail to afford him a momentary ejuiet. 

Alas! sad experience lias taught me^that a state of un- 
certainty is one of the severest afflictions of the human 
heart. When I arrived every one w^as overwhelmed with 
affright. Bonaparte himself was w'alking in his gardens. 
His looks were haggard, like one who expects every mo- 
ment to be surrounded by foes." I caught him by the hand, 
drew him towards a kiosk, and endeavoured to calm his 
mind, which was absorbed in profound meditation. At 

I Bonaparte was more displeased at Barras' power, than flattered 
by his condescension. 
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every moment he cast fearful looks towards the capital ; in 
speaking, he would begin a sentence, and break off abruptly 
without finishing it. 

Any Other person but myself would have pitied him at 
that moment, for he really showed himself pusillanimous. 
Overcome by fear, he was really unable to comprehend 
anything or to execute anything. Indeed, despair actually 
seized him for an instant ; he fled like a guilty person from 
the sight of everybody, and ran and concealed himself in 
the darkest alley in the park, a short distance from the 
chateau. He was preyed upon by the deepest despond- 
ency. A courier arrived with a report that towards Neuilly 
the country w^as overspread with troops ; all believed Bona- 
parte's cause lost ; some immediately abandoned him, and 
others were preparing to follow their example ; but 1 told 
them, with an air of confidence, that what they saw was but 
the fruits of my exertions, and that Generals Macdonald, 
Moreau, Lefebvre, Augereaii and others were coming to 
join us. This restored their courage, and our friends now 
showed themselves before that guard upon whom they 
could rely with the utniust security. A calm succeeded 
the tempests. I talked with the two brothers, and did 
not permit myself to conceal from either the real state of 
affairs. “We are treading on a volcano,” said 1, “and 
have everything to fear from its explosion.” It was, 
indeed, iinpossible, at this critical moment, to feel secure ; 
the danger w^as continually increasing. We received, it 
is true, some reinforcements, and might, perhaps, have 
sustained an attack from the Government troops; but it 
was much better to avoid one. 

Fear sometimes closely resembles prudence, and rash- 
ness seconds courage. I succeeded in persuading the chiefs 
of our party that even a man borne down by adverse 
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circumstances may often, by a bold stroke, succeed in 
extricating himself, and force a smile even from Fortune 
herself. ‘‘ It shall not,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘ be in vain that 
you recall me to my duty. I swear to you this shall be tlie 
last time you shall accuse me of indifference to my cause.” 
This said he immediately re-entered his apartments. 

Murat was undecided, and gave himself up to gloomy 
reflections. “ IIow now, general,” said I; “are you here 
still ? It seems to me you ought to have been with the 
Utile committee^ two hours ago. - Hasten, general; to horse, 
or I will go myself and carry them these despatches.” His 
air was serious on hearing me speak thus. He stared ai 
me, but made*a sign indicating his approval of the presence 
of mind I sliowed on the occasion. A moment after he 
started at full gallop for Paris. My son was in the court of 
the chateau with me. Wc found the men drawn up in 
order of battle. I addressed them some flattering compli- 
ments, and was much pleased to see that Colonel Perrin 
(102) was present. “ You are prompt,” said 1 ; “ you ha\e 
arrived almost as soon as I ! ” Bonaparte and Lucieii now 
showed themselves, followed by a great part of the officers. 
'I'hey all assured the general that they had taken an oath 
to form for him a rampart of their bodies, and, should it be 
necessary, to die in his defence. 1 caused refreshments 
to be distributed to the grenadiers, and we all conversed 
familiarly with the principal officers of the corps. During 
the repast the conversation was quite animated. The 
different claims of some of the conspirators had produced 
.some slight altercations. In truth, a kind of darkness still 
brooded over the events which were in preparation. Many 

1 Where Sieyes, C'anfibaceres, Roger Ducos, Lucien Bonaparte, 
Fouche, Roederer, Regnault de St. Jean d'Angeli, and others were 
assembled. 
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of the chiefs who were devoted to our cause knew not what 
they were to do, and hesitated between interest, hon6ur 
and duty. In order to reconcile them, a commandant of. 
the 17th military division, who was still undecided, pledged 
himself to espouse our cause. 

From this time I busied myself exclusively in preparing 
the public mind for the denmtement of the drama. 

At ten o’clock in the evening an express, sent by Murat, 
brought a letter to Bonaparte. He ordered the troops to 
proceed with the utmost silence along the road to Kueil, 
in order to act as an escort to a carriage which was to 
take him to Paris. 

But Lucien thought it more prudent to get into the 
city noiselessly, and by means of disguise, very properly 
apprehending his brother might be seen by the agents 
of the Directory. I had already secured the adhesion of 
the principal chiefs of the guard attached to the legislative 
body, without hinting what need 1 should have of them ; 
and also had my secret agents in the bureaux of the 
minister of police. 1 was not ignorant that the Directory 
had conceived the project of seizing Bonaparte at Mal- 
maison — an indiscreet scheme, which liad been known to 
me, and served as a warning of what they intended to do. 

An important expedition was in agitation. People 
talked of the arrest of a great personage, without any 
further- knowledge on the subject than this uncertain 
information. I strongly insisted that the general should 
come to Paris, and spend the night at a house unknown 
to the agents of the 'Government. 

In this sad and cruel conjuncture, unless honoured by 
the confidence of the troops, my husband would have been 
at every moment exposed to the fury of factions, the 
attacks of conspirators, or the daggers of the Directory. 
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Alone, he* would have become the object of universal 
hatred, exposed to every kind of peril, l^ut, happily for 
his fortunes, a fjuardian angel watched at his side. 

In the evening of the day which, to all appearance, 
promised him a complete triumph or an utter overthrow, 
the Council of Ancients wiis directed’ to meet at break 
of day to discuss matters of the last importance to the 
public safety. Alas! how long and anxious to me iv’cre 
the i8tb and i(jth Jlrumaire. 1 cannot even now think 
of them without a shudder. At the opening of this 
memorable sitting tlie two parties separated. One could 
not but foresee that, in a contest so terrible, in the midst 
of such a violent debate, the republic, already dreadfully 
shaken, would, whatever might be the event, lose both 
its stability and its splendour. 

The most of the members of the council, under the 
influence of fear, felt that their own fortunes, as w^ell as 
those of their children, depended on the success of the 
enterprise. Should a fatal blow be prepared for my hus- 
band — should any disaster befall him, it would fall equally 
on. their heads. And this consideration induced them to 
appoint him general - in - chief of the troops stationed 

I The iepresenlati\c, (^)iirlois, >vho was charged to prepare the 
famous report relative to MaxiimUen Robespierre, transmitted the 
letter of convocation to each deputy The most of those who were 
not summoned showed some dissatisfaction " fie still," replied 
Coiirtois, "J have only hindered you from taking sides with the oppo- 
sition : you have remained neutral on an occasion where it might have 
been dangerous for you to manifest your opinions. >!o\v you can join 
their ranks, and the First Consul will delight,to see your names figuring 
berdde those of Liicien Ronaparte, Boulay dc la Meiirthe, Regnier, 
Virnar, llerwin, Lcinercier, Villetard, Cabanis, liaraillon, Cornudet, 
Boiiteville, &c., all members of the Comite de 1' Hotel de Breteuil, 
and who were the first to sanction the resolution transferring the 
Directory, and the two councils, to St^ Cloud, where they wore con- 
voked in extraordinary session." 
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Paris, and under that title to charge him to watch over 
the safety of the national representatives, as well as the 
accomplishment of the decree. Two messengers were 
despatched to him, and he hastened with his staff imme- 
diately to the Assembly, to whom he delivered the 
following speech : — “ The republic was perishing ! Your 
decree has saved it:— woe to them who wish for trouble 
or discord !— Aided by General Lefebvre, General l^er- 
thier, and all my brave companions in arms, 1 will 
prevent them. Let no one think to retard your steps 
by examples drawn from the past. Nothing in history 
resembles the eighteenth century, and nothing in tlie 
eighteenth century the present moment. The decree 
your wisdom has pronounced our arms shall execute. 
France wants a republic founded on true liberty, per- 
manent laws, national representation ; she shall have it. 
I swear it ; yes, I swear it in my own name and in the 
name of my companions in arms.” 

“ I receive your oath,*’ replied the president of the 
council. “He who has never in vain promised victories 
to his country CcUinot fail to fulfil with devotion the 
obligation to serve her .md be faithful to her,” 

Bonaparte now entered upon the command with which 
the Council of Ancients had invested him. By his 
orders, ten thousand men of the different corps were 
assembled near the Tuileries. General Lefebvre was 
appointed his lieutenant, and he read to the officers 
the famous decree which had been passed. 

The conqueror of Italy and h-gypt thus harangued 
his troops : — “ Myself,'* said he, “ without arms, but 
with your aid and that of every good citizen, will soon 
smother the plots already conceived and ready to be 
liatched in the bosom of our country. Our enemies 
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arc not ohly on the Alps and the banks of the Danube, 
but in the palace of the Luxembourg. What do I say? 

I behold them in the sanctuary where the two coun- 
cils are sitting. Come on, then, rny braves ; we will 
unravel the web that has been woven in the dark. For 
two years the republic has been wretchedly governed. 
The army was in hopes that my return would put an 
end to these numerous evils, and it did not hope in 
vain. The C'ouncil of Ancients are disposed to save the 
state. Should anyone oppose their will, your bayonets 
will avenge the wrong.'’ Thus he spoke, and those 
veterans swore fidelity to him, and declared that they 
all burnt with a desire again to signalise themselves 
under bis eye. 

In the morning of that eventful day the storm roared 
furiously over the head of Bonaparte. The Council 
of Five Hundred were in session in the orjiiigery of 
Si. Cloud; it had for its support the whole of the 
popular faction. Most of them were determined to 
combat, at the outset, what they were pleased to call 
an attempt upon the prerogatives of liberty. 'Fhe 
moment a proposition was made for the appointment 
of an extraordinary commission, to be charged with pre- 
senting the measures deemed necessary for the public 
safety under the present circumstances, the speaker 
was interrupted by tumultuous cries of ‘‘The Consti- 
tution — the * (k)iistitution ! Why arc we at St. Cloud ? 
Why are we surrounded with an armed force ? ” 

At this moment Bonaparte appeared in the Assembly, 
followed by several grenadiers. Lucien, the president 
of the Assembly, was replying to those who had ad- 
dressed personalities and insults to him, respecting his 
brother. “ I am,” said he, “ too sensible of my dignity 
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as a man to respond to the insults of a party of 
destructionists.” 

The confusion in the council now rose to the hif^^hest 
pitch. The most frightful yells and vociferations re- 
sounded through the building, and the general himself was 
received with menacing cries. “What does Ihmaparte 
want in the place where we hold our sittings ? Outhi/x* 
him ! Down with the dictator ! ” In vain did he attempt 
to speak; liis voice was drowned by the tumult. Lucieii 
was obliged to put on his hat and leave the chair, at 
which the agitation became extreme. 1'error for a 
moment seized my husband. He left the room, and 
while the two parties were forswearing themselves in 
the two councils, in w'hich the Jacobins had succeeded 
in getting passed resolutions to renew the oath in favour 
of the Constitution, in which they carried with them 
two-thirds of the members of the Council of iMve Hundred, 
Bonaparte repaired .to the bar of the Ancients, attended 
l^y most of our celebrated generals. Here he displayed 
a supernatural courage, and thus addressed the Assembly > 

“ Had I cherished schemes of usurpation, they would 
ere this have been realised. Since my return, the leaders 
have urged me to assume the supreme power. Barras 
and Moulins haVe solicited me to do so; but I repelled 
their overtures, because liberty is dear to me. Let us not 
be divided ; unite your wisdom and firmness to the force 
which surrounds me ; I will only be the arm' devoted to 
the safety of the republic.”-- “ And of the Constitution," 
exclaimed a number. “ The Constitution ! " replied Bona- 
parte, with great emphasis, “ how can you invoke the 
Constitution ? Does it still exist ? Has it not been the 
sport of all parties ? Was it not trampled under foot 
on the 1 8 th Fructidor, on the 22 nd Floreal, on the i8th 
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Prairial?^’ — And continuing his speech in the midst of 
the council, from which all strangers had been removed, 
he insisted upon the necessity of hastening forward the 
movement which had been commenced. Then, addressing 
himself to the troops who were posted in the interior of 
the hall, he said : “ My friends, I promise you peace at 
borne and abroad. Pledge yourselves to turn your bayo- 
nets against me should I ever wander from the paths of 
liberty. — I am aware that, for so much zeal and devotion, 
a price will perhaps be set on my head, and assassins hired 
to destroy me. Hut I shall expose myself alone, and with- 
out defence, in the arena. Should 1 fall beneath the blows 
of the conspirators, swear, in the name of French honour, 
to avenge me.” 

“ We will die with you, general," they replied ; “ we 
promise, not only to serve you as a guard, but to make a 
rampart of our bodies in your defence.” 

This said, he placed himself in the midst of the soldiers, 
who were afraid of losing their idol, and felt no fear of 
toeing betrayed. The shades of night fell up)on St. ('loud. 
All became silent ; but the agitators waked and watched 
around him. He dispersed his legions, and assigned lliem 
different posts in the city. Alone and unattended he 
entered the Council of Five Hundred. A tumult arose 
at the sight of him ; each .one rushed forward to meet 
him —nothing was heard but confused cries of with 

the tyrant I — Down with Cromwell ! — Outlaw the dictator! ” He, 
however, expressed himself with frankness and firmness. 
Many of the deputies, who w^ere mostly armed, menaced 
him with personal violence, but were careful not to com- 
mence the attack, for fear it might furnish an excuse for 
employing the bayonet against them. They compared 
him to Catiline, and,’ in the delirium of their rage, imputed 
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to him the most monstrous designs. “Thou makest war 
upon thy country,” said Arena, menacing him with his 
dagger. — “ How often,” replied Bonaparte, “ have we to 
complain of having served the state, when we meet citizens 
ready to forget our good deeds, and to impute to us dis- 
honourable actions.” 

He stood astonished at the increasing confusion ; his 
attitude lost something of its assurance ; he grew pale, 
stammered, and cast a wistful look towards the door, 
where most of the troops were standing. They, percc*i\'- 
ing he was frightened, rushed forward to defend him, 
and General Lefcbvre succeeded in disengaging him from 
a group 'of deputies, who were eager to fall upon him. 1 le 
mounted his horse in haste, without knowing what he w^as 
about. 

Faulting spurs to his courser, he returned to Paris at 
full gallop, exclaiming to his friends: “They wanted to 
kill me ! All is lost, I believe -and yet I am invulnerable -- 
I shall, one day, be compared to the God of Thunder ! ’ 
Murat met him on the bridge of St. Cloud, and said, vvitif 
great vehemence : “ Is it rational that a man who has 
triumphed over powerful enemies, should be afraid of the 
most feeble ? Come, come, general, courage ! 1 will 
answer for it, victory will be ours ! ” Bonaparte now 
became again master of himself ; he wdieeled his horse, 
and felt the necessity of again presenting himself at the 
breach, in order to fmi.sh his work. As to Lucien, he had 
been reproached and insulted in the most furious manner. 
He leaped to the tribune, and made a violent charge upon 
those who renewed the proposition to outlaw Bonaparte. 
“What! you would make me the assassin of my own 
brother,” he exclaimed, in the midst of a torrent of in- 
vectives poured upon him by the enraged assembly. 
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“No! your president shall never become a fratricide!” 
And, in a moment of indignation, he hurled into the middle 
of the floor his toga and senatorial scarf. It would have 
been all over with my husband, but for this noble act 
of resentment shown by his brother on that terrible 
occasion. 

'rhe grenadiers protected him, and he passed out, 
covered by his escort, but in the midst of the most blood- 
thirsty insults and menaces. He did not, however, remain 
inactive. He persuaded the troops to obey him, and 
immediately the guards re-entered the hall, led by an 
officer, who exclaimed in a firm voice : “ The general 
has ordered me to clear the hall of the C'ouncil of Five 
Hundred!” The members, at the sight of the soldiers, 
\vho advanced at a cpiick step, saved themselves by rush- 
ing, with the utmost precipitation, through every possible 
avenue, out of the room, in the utmost consternation. 
Houaparte would surely have been lost had the repre- 
sentatives displayed the least energy on this occasion. 
*It is more than probable that the military would have 
refused to strike them wdth their weapons. 

The two councils, by a unanimous vote, appointed a 
Consular Commission, composed of Sicyes and Roger 
l^ucos. I'hey took the place of the Directory and re- 
ceived the title of consuls. 

Bonaparte was named First Consul,^ No one took 
umbrage at it ; he took precedence among his colleagues 
without the slightest opposition on their part. The 

1 The general of the army of ligypt used to say jokingly : “If the 
lawyer Gohicr, the apostate Sieyes, the attorney Rewbel, and the 
dealer in old clothes, Moulins, could make themselveb kings, 1 might, i 
thought, make myself consul I took my diplomas at Montenotte, 
I.odi, Areola, Chebreisse and Aboukir." 
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royalists, supposing that the general was going to take 
the reins of government only ad inlmw, extolled him to 
the skies. 

For my own part, I was filled with apprehension. A 
sudden horror seized me as I glanced at a letter, written 
in pencil, in which the writer remarked that my hus- 
band was about to be outlawed. I was impatient to 
know, and, at the same time, trembled to learn, what 
was passing; and I feared every moment some faithful 
friend would come and inform me th.at my husband had 
submitted to his fate. Already 1 seemed to see the 
scaffold erected before him, his name dishonoured, and 
posterity cursing his memory. Judge of the anxiety 1 
felt, especially as 1 had to reproach rnysclf with having 
been the first to excite him to hazard everything in order 
to deliver I'rance from the directorial yoke. 

Hardly could 1 endure this cruel reflection. I saw him.’ 
approaching. I stood as if struck by a bolt from heavoir; 
with eyes fixed, outstretched arms, and lips half-opened, 
and when he had reached me, we stood for some time 
speechless and motionless. I wtis the first to break silence, 
and said to him, with eyes filled with tears : “ Oh, my 
husband, do 1 see you again I My sorrow and anxiety 
have completely overwhelmed me; I could wait no longer ; 
sometimes 1 accused myself of having rashly pushed you 
upon the shore of a raging sea; sometimes 1 accused our 
friends of unfaithfulness, and uttered reproaches against 
them; then 1 would, with trembling lips, kiss the extin- 
guished fires of my heanh, as if our enemies had already 
come to announce their triumph, and to force me from an 
abode abandoned by its owner. Consul,” exclaimed I, in 
the delirium of my joy, at seeing him again at my side, 
“ Consul, you have escaped a danger equally imminent 
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;ind gloricJus ! But how immense a task does this success 
impose upon you! Thou alone, O Bonaparte,” I added, 
pressing him to my heart, “ thou alone art destined to be 
the saviour of our beloved country ! France, still in tears, 
groans under the weight of her long woes ; her golden 
days have disappeared like a star in a night of tempests ; 
with her expiring voice, she calls a hero to her rescue. 
1)0 thou that hero I Hasten to employ the remainder 
()!' thy days in creating in her a new life. May she 
leave thy hands young in gloty and felicity. Be for 
her another Promethexis. This is, indeed,' a sublime part 
for thee to act ; but thou, thou canst accomplish it I 
Kebuild onr altars ; from amidst the ruins of the temple 
of Dagon, bring new pillars to sustain the C'hurch of our 
faiuers; re-establish our institutions; purify our tribunals; 
complete the enactment of our laws. Thus shall thou put 
an end to the disorders and crimes of every sort sown 
abroad by the hand of revolution, and heal the wounds 
of the state.” Such were the ideas 1 ventured to express 
U) him at this memorable fjpoch. Henceforth my task 
was fuHilled. What did 1 not do to place power in ihe 
hands of the man who was everything to me ! To 
accomplish my purposes, I was even false to the frieiub 
ship and gratitude I owed to Barras. But what may 
not a woman accomplish under the electric influences 
of love and ambition ? Moreover, I saw in the elevation 
of Jionaparte to the consulship, the regeneration of my 
country and the happiness of a great people. 
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CIIAi^TliR XVI I 

A NUMEROUS guard now armed themselves and watched 
over the safety of the First Consul. Bonaparte occupied 
the palace of the ancient kings of TVance. 

Tlie power of the patriots became feebler every day. 
More importance is often attached to a name than to the 
thing itself. 'I'he word “Republic” was engraved on the 
Tuileries in letters of gold, and this sufficed to convince 
the mass that he who dwelt there would never attempt 
to destroy it.^ 

It was of course impossible for the Directory, untaught 
by the lessons of a sad experience, to continue an uneriual 
struggle against the consuls. 

Reduced to their own resources, what could the 
Directory do ? Was it not better to jield to the power 
of circumstances than to push such a man as IJonaparte 
to extremities ? To resist him would have been to 
furnish him an occasion to try his strength, to feel it 
themselves, and to display it to others in its full extent. 

Barras, meanwhile, sent in his abdication, as director, 
to the First Consul. I seized a moment when the latter 
w'as relieved of the throng of flatterers, whose fortunes 
depended on him, to call to his mind the memory of his 
old friend. 

1 Some time afterwards, Bonaparte remarked jokingly to Josephine, 
*• I have left the word ‘Republic’ on the walls of the palace, for the 
same reason that the name is sometimes placed at the bottom of a 
picture which is unlike the person intended." 
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He replied to me with some sharpness, “ My hatred 
has prevailed. I followed my resentment, my enmity — 
[ have avenfi^ed my own wrongs; 1 have avenged my 
own affronts.” Then, reflecting a moment, “What,” 
said he, “ does this man want ? Nothing can henceforth 
reconcile him to me.” These words distressed me, and 
I attempted to speak in Barras’ justification. “ You 
owe it,” said I, “ to that director, that you did not fall 
a victim to the dark politics of his colleagues, Gohier 
and Moulins, who would have arrested you but for the 
powerful remonstrances of Jiarras. You are doing the 
greatest wrong to forget the important services which 
Ik'irras has rendered you (103). What would you have 
been without the interest he deigned to lake in you ? 
A man does well to sustain himself by his personal 
merits or rare talents; but, unless some patron, who is 
a('(iuainted with them, brings them to light, the possessor 
never can do justice to himself.”- —“What is your object?” 
replied the consul, with an air of impatience. — “To make 
you exercise the noblest of virtues,” said I. “The word 
gratitude is ever on your lips; engrave for ever on your 
heart the sacred debt of gratitude which you owe him. 
A great politician ought to sacrifice his ambition to it.” — 
“ What will the people say, should they see me associate 
this ex-director with my glory ? The time has passed by 
when I had the honour to obey his orders. ’Tis necessary, 
madam, ’tis necessary, in order that 1 may make an im- 
pression upon France, for me to come to an open rupture 
with him. It might, should the same apparent friend- 
ship exist between us, be supposed that he had favoured 
iny designs. I wish, henceforth, to cast the hero of 
Vendemiaire into oblivion ; and when the proper time 
shall come. I will teach the Parisians that, so far from 
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destroying their capital, I only wanted to embellish it 
with the finest monuments. My vast plans will soon 
furnish them the means of judging of my conceptions, 
and will one day present to posterity rich materials 
for history.”^ 

I was far from approving the first part of this reply. 
I knew that Barras, in investing Bonaparte with a por- 
tion of his authority, expressly recommended him to use 
clemency towards the sections which had rebelled against 
the Convention ; and, thanks to his principles, the sword 
of Damocles was returned to its scabbard ; in fact, the 
military commissions were created rather to overawe. than 
to destroy the vanquished party. Each one of the leaders 
had, in some degree, fanned the flame of revolt ; a .small 
number of distinguished citizens were put to death ; some 
found safety in flight, while others owed their preservation 
to steadfast friendship, or the zeal of certain conrageous 
deputies. 

Bonaparte advanced with rapid strides on the vast 
theatre of ambition ; and he rvho had lent him a helping 
hand soon saw himself banished by the modern bylla. 
What did 1 say ? One of the consuls c\'cn asked authority 
to apprehend the person of Barras! “That will not do,” 
said I to my husband ; “ you cannot commit an act of 
perjury and ingratitude with impunity. Who knows but 
that the lex ialionis may one day be applied to you ? — 
You will then Jearn to appreciate the painful situation 
of a victim of proscription, condemned to wander alone 

I " In the midst of the wars I have carried on, I have rendered 
Paris more comfortable, more healthy, more beautiful than it had 
ever been. Tlie Parisians received these benefits with songs of praise. 
The great thing for them was and I well knew it - to furnish dancers, 
cooks, and fashions to all Kurope.” 
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in foreign lands. Yes ! should a like misfortune e\ er 
overtake you, the memory of the friends you have for- 
saken will not fail to add to the weight of your woes ; 
you will in vain invoke your household gods; both men 
and gods will turn a deaf ear to your lamentations. 
Perhaps, even Barras may hereafter glory in having 
been the victim of your ingratitude; perhaps, even his 
misfortunes will, in the eyes of the public, entitle him to 
ttieir commiseration, and soften the rigour of ins lot.” I 
did not, on any occasion, hesitate thus to oppos'e the 
b'irst ('onsiil to himself. I cherished vast hopes ; it 
seemed to me that nothing could check his course. I 
augured that l)is haughty and ardent spirit would work 
out the regeneration of Prance, and that the same man 
had for a moment been seduced by the two liberal 
ideas of 1789, had only pretended to adopt those of the 
revolutionary chiefs who made use of the name liberty 
the l^etter to outrage her laws. 

N('\'erthcless, in entering upon his illustrious career 
through paths as yet untrodden, the astonishing genius 
of Bonaparte supplied him with new harvests of glory. 
As an intrepid warrior and a modest consul lie appeared 
before the world, sustaining with one hand the dignity 
of the b'rench name against foreign armies, while with the 
other he repaired the injustice and the blunders com- 
mitted by a corrupt oligarchy. Far from imitating the 
arrogance and the show of his predecessors, he was 
frecjucntly seen walking in the palace of the Tuilcrics 
with the doors throwm open, made himself accessible at 
all hours of the day, was affable towards all, and listened 
with attention to their complaints. Such was that great 
man immediately after his promotion to the consulship. 

The hVench people, fatigued by the violent agitations 
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of the Revolution, ruined by the different factions which 
had one after another usurped the Idoody sceptre, 'were 
now permitted to hope that their condition would be im- 
proved under the First Consul, 

His administration seemed just and pacific. Parties be- 
came silent. All the talent of France became tributary to 
his new government.' He preserved the republican forms 
and the shadow of liberty. All was not conducted by a 
single absolute will ; and the flattering hope was enter- 
tained that the day was not distant which should wholly 
dispense with all republican forms. Htjfore he reached his 
present position the state was sunk under misfortunes, and, 
whatever might have been the results of war, the I'rcnch 
nation had no other prospect than to wear a tyrant’s yoke. 

I soon ceased to lead the same life, and no longer fre- 
quented the same social circles. This, doubtless, cost me 
much, but, being the wife of the First Consul, I could not 
appear without the pomp and splendour of Courts. 1 be- 
came surrounded by throngs of courtiers. Ever thirsting to 
attach themselves to the dominant power, those men, who 
had long since habituated themselves to the saloon of 
Versailles, and had lately encumbered the avenues to the 
directorial palace, now contended with each other for the 
honour of burning a grain of incense at the feet of the wife 
of a general whose party had succeeded in overthrowing its 


I U will be recollected that he directed the ceremonies of the ist 
Vendcmiaire, year ij. No fete since the Revolution had been so bril- 
liant. The mayors of all the cities and deputations from ('.very part of 
[•'ranee came to Paris, follcjwed by an immense number of citizens of 
the middle class, attracted by curiosity. The most splendid dinners 
were given to the notables and public functionaries. All the prepara- 
tions for this holiday were executed with equal ingenuity and magnifi- 
cence, Fetes, plays of every kind, and illuminations filled the people 
with joy. 
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adversarfes. I entertained a sovereign contempt for those 
gilded insects who wing their way towards the voice of 
every dispenser of place or favour, whoever he may be. — 
“To-morrow,” said I to some of them, “to-morrow the 
King of France may reascend the throne of his ancestors. 
'Fhen will he behold the most of you inundating his palace 
and soliciting all the favours of the Court. — You sliould 
have remained faithful to your old masters ; and even now, 
while you are uttering prayers for their return, you cannot 
resist the temptation to suspend some of your crowns in the 
temple of the false gods.” 

Hut I did not forget what was due to Hie majesty of the 
rank I occupied. I was skilful in reading the characters 
of the men who lavished their homage on me. Some of 
tiicm craved the honour of attaching themselves to my 
car, hoping by this means to perpetuate the peace they 
had secured. Of this number were the emigrants. 1 em- 
ployed tlie ascendency which I possessed over Honaparte to 
persuade him to repair the crimes committed by those who 
had held the helm of state. I easily obtained from him the 
favours 1 sought ; hut they did not satisfy my generous 
ambition. I wished my husband to surpass himself; I per- 
suaded him to repeal numerous unjust and sanguinary 
laws.^ 1 urged him to rebuild the temples of religion, and 
recall her ministers, and thus appease the wrath of a just 
('jod.“ 

1 The abolition of the law of hostages, the closing of the list of 
emigrants, made him numerous proselytes among the party which 
desired the return of the *'^ncicnt fvf*nnc, as well as that which openly 
favoured the estalilisliLiieiil of what they called a constitutional vigiuie. 

2 On seeing the remains of the great Turenne, which had escaped 
the profanation of the tombs of the Kings of France, at St. Denis, 
which had been carefully preserved in the Mush des Monuments fnm^ 
^ais, 1 persuaded Bonaparte to have them transported to the church of' 
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JJonaparte soon demonstrated his intention to pursue a 
course entirely opposite to that of the Directory. ] his 
noble conduct won him numerous partisans, lo proclaim 
liberty of conscience was to settle his power upon a solid 
basis : lo be the first to furnish an example of submission 
to the religious warship of his fathers was, in some sort, 
to legitimate his power. I convinced Iiim that the slightest 
concession on his part to the principles of the innovators 
would hurl him from the position in which Providence had 
been pleased to place him ; and he finally yielded his 
assent to niy just observations. [ now enjoyed the light 
of a brilliant morn — a ray of happiness and prosperity 
which had not appeared on the horizon since the year 1792. 
At length the proscriptions ceased and mmierous exiles 
received permission to return to their country, livery- 
body applauded this first step of 15 onaparte in his political 
career. 

A great number of the emigraius saw their names 
erased from the tables of the ostracism. Paris resumed 
its ancient splendour ; talent, art and genius, no longer 
compelled to hide themselves in obscurity, wore recalled 
and received into favour ; the men of letters were no 
longer afraid to be seen in the public libraries, or artists 
in the public museums ; manufactures everywhere revived 

llie Invalids, as belonging more especially to such a sanctuary. " \ou 
will," said I. " satisfy alike the clergy and the defenders of the state, by 
directing a pompous ceremony to be held in the temple consecrated to 
the (iod of theiiniver.se." Liicicn, then minister of the interior, pror 
nonneed a discourse on the occasion, in which he retraced the great* 
actions of the hero of Salsbach. All Paris was present at the removal 
of the precious reliqiies of the great captain who adorned the age of 
Ixmis KIV. They were deposited with great military pomp in a vault, 
on which more than a thousand colours, taken from foreign armies, 
were suspended in festoons Bonaparte rejoiced in having followed 
my advice, and thanked me for it.--NoTE by Joskpiune. 
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and aflfdrded employment to the labouring classes ; and 
in all the principal cities a thousand apartments received 
the poor and relieved the curse of beggary. 

Thus, after a long tempest, men again tasted the 
miraculous calm which succeeded ; the laws now became 
more just, were peacefully executed, and Trance again 
saw plenty and prosperity reviving in Iier midst, and 

effacing the vestiges of those long days of sorrow and 
mourning which had passed. 

Everything tended to inspire confidence that the ‘peace 
of the Continent would restore internal and external tran- 
quillity, and Bonaparte began to caress the idea of 
sovereign power — an idea which I juore than once strove 
to banish from his mind. What ! ” said I, “ thinkest 
inou that thou hast done all? No! thy task is to 

undertake much more. Thou art not, yet a great man 

in the eyes of all ; in truth, everyone has connected 
himself with the army of the interior. The republic 
no longer exists but in name, and thou already exer- 
ciscst the most absolute dictatorship. I:Jut never will 

Europe leave thee in the peaceable possession of the 
siq)rcuie power, unless Ihou shalt fortify it by force of 
arms. ’Tis no longer the cause of nations against kings, 
but the cause of kings against nations. So long as thou 
shalt act in the name of the First Consul of the republic, 
all parties will hasten to attach themselves to thee. Ibit 
remember, my friend, thou must direct the people by 
means of that precious talisman ; for, should thy am- 
bition ever lead thee to imagine the possibility of erecting 
a throne upon tlie ruins of the consular power, then, 
alas I all the sovereigns of Europe will league together 
to hurl thee from it, and in process of time thy posterity 
will fall beneath the weight of combined Europe. 
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“ Thou may St easily escape all such shoafcs ; thou 
neeclest hut to maintain a firm and determined will. 
Yes, so long as thou shall shun the thorny paths of 
kingly greatness, the people will be penetrated with 
respect and admiration for thee. Hut shouldst thou cast 
thine eyes upon the diadem^ all the brilliant illusions thou 
hast created will vanish. Alas ! astonishment at length 
ceases, enthusiasm subsides, and the fatigued spirit, seeing 
all the ideas by which it has been seduced flee away like 
a dream, learns with pain that it is disenchanted. 

“ The I'rcnch people have passed over the vast field 
of liberty. It is now necessary, according to thy system, 
to lead them back to the point of departure without letting 
them perceive it, and to give to the national pride an 
entirely new direction. ’Tis necessary to inspire thy 
compatriots with all the docility of servitude without its 
apparent humiliation. Hearken ! Thy generals will 
recognise in thee only a general like themselves. The 
more thou shalt heap fortunes and honours upon them, 
the more will they seek to hurl thee from thy throne. 
'Phey will say, ‘ This man seeks to place himself abovt; 
us ; he has been recompensed by the contempt and in- 
dignation of those whom he has elevated from obscurity.’ ” 

Thus did I labour to prepare his mind for the great 
part which he seemed destined to act. liverything seemed 
to conspire to consolidate his power, and Honaparte, 
now become the first magistrate of a youthful republic, 
might have undertaken anything. 1 kept the example 
of General Monk^ before his eyes, and urged him to 
follow it. “France,” said 1, “ expects a generous action 

1 The linf{lish general who restored the Stuarts after the death of 
Cromwell an example which Bonaparte was wise enough not to 
follow, however much his wife might have desired it.— Translator. 
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from thfee. By restoring the Bourbons to the throne, 
thou wilt, perhaps, do no more than accomplish the 
wishes of the nation.' I repeat, it pertains to thee to 
rebuild the altars of the golden age of I'rance, altars 
consecrated to virtue.” Such were niy secret conversa- 
tions with the wonderful man who, by his genius, then 
ruled over modern Gaul. 

lie alone made all appointments, all financial arrange- 
ments, and dispositions. At his words hope awakened 
in all hearts, and, from one extremity of the republic 
lo the other, nothing was heard Imt a continued concert 
of praises and ben(?diclions. 'I'lie bleeding wounds in- 
llicted during the Keign of Terror continued lo heal ; 
the saddest recollections began by degrees to be effaced; 
tile Frenchman began to resume his gay and amiable 
character. 

Thrice happy days which succeeded the horrible 
night that had so long stretched its gloomy pall over 
the most lovely country on earth ! Bonaparte, as lie 
had promised, made the Farisians forget that he had 
ever taken part in the popular disturbances, 

'Phe concourse at Malmaison became immense. It 
was no longer that modest solitude where I had re- 
cently spent my leisure liours. I found myself at this 
period a stranger, so to speak, to society, although the 
company I saw at Malmaison was lively and interesting. 

The most important points of diplomacy and politics 
were discussed in my presence, and Bonaparte held a 

i It seems almost incredible that such a senliment should have 
been uttered by Josephine. If, however, such was her real opinion, 
the divorce was to be expected sooner or later, and the only thinj< 
surprising about it is that it should have been .so long postponed 
Translator. 
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council there every clay, at which the ministers ‘attended 
and presented their reports. The First Consul’s chief 
care was to conclude a peace with the European Powers. 
He imitated the ancient custom observed by the Kings 
of France on coming to the throne, of writing to all 
the crowned heads; but, receiving only vague or un- 
meaning answers from the difierenl Cabinets, he was soon 
persuaded of the necessity of preparing for war. He 
devoted himself to the pacilication of La Vendee, and 
at length announced that freedom c^f religious worship 
was guaranteed by the new Constitution. A great 
number of royrdisls were thus conciliated, and among 
them George Cadoudal, TAbbe Bernier, and many 
others, who now delivered themsch'es up. M. de Frotte 
endeavoured to impose more difliciill conditions ; he 
pretended that the unfortunate son of Louis X\'l., 
the last Dauphin, was still alive, and claimed for the 
young prince the crown of I'rance. His name was conse- 
(piently erased from the list included by the amnesty. 
1'he First Consul wrote him a letter in the following 
terms - 

“Cieneral, your head is turncid ; the proof is now con- 
clusive that the young prince died in prison at the 
Temple. Moreover, and in any event, you will never 
sland excused before God or man for seeking to per- 
petuate this civil war. Your officers are all ready to 
abandon it, and I advise you to imitate their example.” 

When those who called themselves the friends of 
h'rotte urged him to accept the amnesty which the 
First Consul again offered him, “ Leave me,” said the 
intrepid Vendean ; “1 want neither war with you, nor 
peace with Bonaparte.” This courageous resistance was 
the signal for letting loose his enemies upon him. 
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I admired the nolde devotedness of this Vendean 
# 

general, and without prying into the secret motives which 
influenced his political conduct, 1 cannot help here calling 
to mind the words of the First Consul, on receiving the 
news of that brave man's death : — “ The Court of Mittau,” 
said he, “has met with a great loss, for with such generals 
as FroUe the Pretender might have hoped to see himself 
one day recalled to the throne of France. As I cannot 
gain over the Vendeans to my cause, I must enfeeble 
and discourage them, and destroy those among them who 
refuse to lay down their arms. I am sorry for Frotte ; 
1 should rejoice to count him among my friends; yet, 
to have pardoned him would have been dangerous for 
us both, and such being the case, the best way was to 
get rid of him.” 

About this time, Foucht*, then minister of police, in- 
formed Bonaparte that a young man who had been arrested 
and conducted to prison pretended to be the son 'of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. (104.) On the 21st January, 
[800, the portal of the Church of St. Madeleine was 
covered with a pall of black velvet striped with white, 
and the King’s will was stuck upon various churches, 
and distributed through the saloons. This circumstance 
produced some anxiety in Bonaparte’s mind, and he 
ordered all those evidences of mourning for the late 
monarch to be removed. As to the impostor (for he judged 
him to be nothing else), he directed Fouche to keep him 
concealed, so as not to encourage either hope or curiosity 
among the people ; for the consul sought every means 
to efface all recollection of the royal family, which had 
been so unworthily proscribed by the factions. Such is 
the madness of revolutions! — Thus it was that the Stuarts 
and the Bourbons sa\v themselves, each family in its 

15 
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turn, hurled from the pinnacle of absolute po^vvcr into 
the abyss of misfortune. 

. After the Vendean army had been disbanded, Bona- 
parte applied himself unceasingly in making preparations 
for the ever memorable campaign he was about to com- 
mence; he soon joined the army of restjrve, and took up 
his line of march towards Mount St. Bernard (105). It 
belongs to the pen of history to describe the famous battle 
of Marengo. I must be permitted to say that the death 
of General Desaix w^is wholly unknown to Bonaparte. 
The latter, however, could not much regret General 
Desaix, for the glory of that day was wholly his (wvn. 
The young hero had made himself beloved and respected 
alike by friends and foes. The Tirsl Consul had no 
longer any rivals to fear; this battle decided his fate as 
well as that of the campaign in Italy. FraJice was again 
saved, and the second coalition overthrown (106). 

From that time the plans executed by my husband, 
whether of war or government, were better combined. 
He had tried and learned the effect of the sudden irrup- 
tion of a mass of men upon hostile ranks, dashing forward 
with fury, and scattering all before it ; while, in politics, 
he had become satisfied that, in case he should fail to 
keep his place as First Consul, Italy would be his last 
resource. He busied himself in the organisation of the 
Cisalpine Republic, and appointed a French minister to 
guard his interests there. 

His entry into Milan was truly a triumph. “ Every- 
where,” he wrote to me, “everywhere am I greeted 
with the most lively demonstrations of joy.” That city 
seemed to rise into new life — rich in glory, happiness 
and hope. 

Bonaparte quitted Italy with regret. He looked with 
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pride upfon the independence of that fine country ; it was 
his own work. The general returned victorious to Paris. 
His entry was, of course, pompous ; and his presence 
again animated all hearts and silenced faction. 
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CIIAPTEK XYIIl 

Tnii: bell was sounding the hour of twelve; a refresh- 
ing slumber had just begun to weigh down my eyelids, 
when I was waked by the harmonious accents of a voice 
which enchanted my ear; it was my husband’s. “Madam,” 
said he, “rejoice with me over your good fortune. Your 
son marches rapidly to fame; he will yet become one of 
the greatest captains in Europe.”- -“ Ah ! my luigene,” 
I exclaimed, “ thou wilt surely follow in the footsteps of 
Ihy illustrious father, and, directed by such a geneial as 
Bonaparte, thou wilt, perhaps, even surpass him,” 

I confess I could not meet the First Consul without a 
feeling of pride ; and I clung to the hope that he who had 
given the Austrians so impressive a lesson, would not be 
slow to give a still more terrible one to the agitators 
who were labouring to rend France asunder. She had 
Iriumphed without ; but the wrecks of old factions still 
menaced lier within. 

Unluckily, great numbers of emigrants were included 
among the disturbers of the national quiet ; and the agents 
of the police were busy in hunting out the principal royalist 
conspirators. Emigrants and royalists were alike de- 
nounced to the First Consul as the sworn plotters of his 
ruin. The opinion was universal that the safety of France 
depended upon his preservation. Many peaceable but 
unfortunate men were persecuted anew, and put to death, 
for no other reason than that the Government had dis- 
covered amongst them many whose courage it feared. 

I had, all along, done my utmost to put him on his 
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guard against the perfidious reports which were artfully 
framed and presented to him, but now began to perceive 
that my remonstrances were irksome to him. Our 
difrereiices of opinion began to interrupt our good under- 
standing. I knew the inflexibility of his character, and 
that, in his presence, no one had a right to hazard the 
slightest observation. A despot in the bosom of his family, 
he was the same at the head of tJio French Government ; 
for his passions increased in strength in proportion to his 
power. llis ruling passion v^'ts to hti obeyed in the 
smallcsi matter, and I could by no means obtain an exemp- 
tion from that law.^ 'J'he royalist cause appeared to me 
grand and imposing; I saw the time was fast approaching 
when the phantom of a republic would vanish, and had be- 
come painfully convinced that my husband was labouring 
only for himself. 1 did not dissemble my thoughts upon 
this subject, nor conceal the consequences which his system 
would produce. As consul, he mox ed the equal of crowned 
heads ; and the consulship for life opened a boundless 
career to liis ambition. lie witnessed wdth surprise the 
exposure of the plot in which Arena took the lead. 

[ would Honaparte wake Josephine at niKht, in order to read 

to her. At other times he would (jiiestioii her as to how many, or liow 
few, visits she had received. Marshal Duroc gave him a minute detail 
of whatever passed at the chateau The consul JoN-ed to he informed 
cf everything , and the chronicles of the palace became more familiar 
to him than to Josephine, f must here do him the ju.stice to say that 
he was very sensitive in reference to the internal regulations of his 
household , in these matters he was minute Vigorous in respect to 
th(? manners of those who surrounded him, he more than oncp drove 
from his presence persems who had been forbidden to approach him. 
He very seldom reviewed a decree which he had made. Kveryone 
who was in his service was .subjected to the most .scrupulous surveil- 
lance The ladies, even, who attended Josephine dared not absent 
themselves without his being informed of it ; nor could any person 
be admitted into her presence without first being seen and scrutinised 
by him. 
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Arena was a member of 'his family (107).^ That 
thoroughgoing republican had been so unlucky as to 
express himself with too much boldness in reference to 
Bonaparte. He was opposed to his usurpation, and to the 
exercise of the immense powers which Bonaparte arrogated 
to himself; and finally accused him of the blackest in- 
gratitude. This was enough to arouse 1 Bonaparte’s 
indignation. He showed plainly that he could not jiardon 
so culpable an imprudence. Soon did the Argus-eyed 
mercenaries of the Government take an oath to entangle 
Arena in a snare from which he would escape only to 
mount the scaffold. They endeavoured to persuade the 
people that Arena had made an attempt upon the life of 
his relative ; and, had the unhappy man not been so 

indiscreet as to open and hand to General Or , his 

countryman, a pamphlet, published in England, in which 
the First Consul was vilified and insulted, never would 
the thought have been conceived that he was capable of 
committing a crime abhorrent alike to the laws of God 
and man. 

It was, I think, on the loth of October, idoo, “ Lcs 
Horaces'" was to be played at the opera. I was indis- 
posed ‘ on that day, and manifested a desire to remain 


I On the evening of that day, the First Consul appeared to be quite 
merry. He, however, in our conversation, crossed me repeatedly, and 
finally accustjd me of wilful caprice On my telling him that I felt 
out of sorts, and could not possibly accompany him, “ Well, madam," 
said he, with some sourness, " you are, I .see, really sick, and I will 
write to the Pope to send me immediately his mine dc hois." You are 
joking," said I (his observations l>egan to fatigue me); "of what are 
you speaking ? "-^"Eh ? of the Bambino" replied he, with a serious air 
"The Franciscans shall come forthwith, and bring it to you in their 
coach ; they shall place it by your side, and stay here at my expense 
until you are killed or cured. Do yon understand ? ’’ 

This sally of fun cheered me up, and I asked him to explain this 
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in my apartments. “To-day is the first representation of 
the piece,” said Bonaparte; “you cannot help going.” I 
yielded to his entreaties. 

In the midst of the tumult occasioned by the throng 
of spectators, 1 noticed the minister of police, and the 
prefect Dubois, entering, going out, and returning con- 
tinually. I called the First Consul’s attention to their con- 
tinual bustle. 

lie seemed to understand it, and said to me, “ 'Tis 
nothing, attend to the play"' Foiiche came to our box, and 
whispered to Bonaparte that he was surprised at not 


rcliffioiis phenomenon “ The Bamhinoy he replied, “is a small wooden 
|esus, richly dressed, which is carried around to rich persons, who are 
sick, and of whose recovery the doctors despair. 'I'lie little saint is, 
uf coarse, always goinj' the rounds People sometimes fight for it at 
I lie door of the convent, and snatch it away from one another. During 
the summer season it is in constant use, although the price^for using 
it is then very high. Jhit as we are now entering upon the month 
Xivose, I can probably obtain it at a low rate. If you wish, madam, 
1 will immediately send a courier to ’Koine for it.” It then occurred to 
me that 1 had read in Dupaty, that the ci)Ji\’ent whicli owned the 
Biimhino had no other patrimony. But our I'rcnch iiionk.s preferred 
dotation secured by mortgage on lands, and not without reason. And 
yet, notwithstanding all their .science and .sagacity, mankind will ever 
resort to siiper-stilioiis practices. The people arc the people, whether 
in ]' ranee or Italy; they must have something wonderful to fill their 
minds Thus, Catherine de Medicis .sometimes remarked to Charles IX., 
“ I have often heard it said to the King, your grandfather, that, in 
order to live at peace with the I'rench, you must keep them merry 
and gay ; they must he kept agog either by a variety of shows, pro- 
digies or miracles. My son, your people need to be humbled; without 
that, some evil genius will sooner or later rise up and trouble their 
repose in the name of those liberties which they have been demanding 
for ages. He will teach them to present their humble remonstrances 
to you, with a view to obtain those liberties. 

“ Beware of renewing in your reign, my son, the faction of the 
Maillotins or the Jucjucyte, and do not give your Parisians time to fill 
their heads with vague notions and foolish discontents ; for, if you do, 
they will give you no rest.”'— Note hy Josephine. 
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seeing Arena and Demerville there, but that he had taken 
means to secure the two Italians.’ 

My husband became sombre on liearing this, and 
seemed agitated. “ Let us leave the opera,’’ said he; “ 1 
have some despatches to send off to-night.” lie was care- 
ful not to let me into the secret, for I must have become 
alarmed, and my agitation would inevitably have disclosed 
what it was very important to keep concealed. 

I employed every moment which I could steal from 
the pomp and display of greatness in succouring mis- 
fortune. 

A great number of unhappy families who claimed my 
protection were presented to me'-*; in whose behalf 1 
employed all my influence with Bonaparte, to induce 
him to repair the ravages occasioned by the stormy 
times which preceded him. His humour was often 
savage and repulsive, but the halht I hail of leasing him 
enabled me to renew my demand, and 1 sometimes suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that which he had once refused. It 
was universally believed that I should induce him to be- 
come the General Monk of France. 

The country was, I confess, at this time, on the point 
of passing again under the dominion of its legitimate 
masters ; but the fatal events of the 3rd Nivose exasperated 


1 Those two conspirators were Ceracchi, a celebratcfl sculptor from 
kome and only rival of Canova, and Diance, an aj;ed notary at Rome. 

2 Josephine was easy of access She extended her bounties to all 
classes who had suffered in any degree during the Revolution. Nobles 
and plebeians were by turns presented to her. She listened to their 
complaints , to some she made promises, to others she gave pensions. 
Her goodness was inexhaustible, though her means often failed her. 
The Americans* had strong claims upon her, and never did she refuse 
them when she could, by means of her purse or her credit, satisfy them. 

* I))h:ibitantb of the French Wesi-lndia Colonies. -Tf«anslator. 
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Bonaparte, and scattered to the winds all my hopes of 
seeing the Bourbons restored (108). 

Some days before that frightful catastrophe, the First 
Consul was looking out of one of the windows of the 
Tuilerics at the carousal, “liehold,” said he to himself, 
“a pdace without nobles; in time I intend to render it 
wortliy of his jialacc, who is yet to become the master and 
arbiter of the world.” 1 joked him a good deal about his 
amhiiious j^rojects, and endeavoured to show hipi the 
impossibility of accr mplishing them. “Hush, madam,” 
said he; “J shall become so much superior to other men 
that my glory will eclipse the power of kings.” 

During the night preceding the day which was to see 
that horrid crime committed which plunged so many 
families into mourning, while 1 lay asleep (the soul has 
its revelations, the heart its mysteries), the ghost of 
Ik'riuharnais appeared to me. I saw him, not as. in the 
days of his former splendour, but envelf)ped in his grave- 
clothes, and resting in his coffin. Ilis face w’as imc:o\^ered, 
his eyes half shut ; his body wms motionless. SiuUlenly 
1 saw him draw from his bosom an enormous dagger ; 
he turned the glittering blade towards my eyes, and I 
distinguished certain (diaracters which were perfectly en- 
graved upon it; the numbers 21, 24 and 28, struck me 
singularly. On the reverse of the blade was a hieroglyphic 
written in Greek, which he told me must not be explained 
except into three times nine, 1 awoke in a fright, supposing 
I had seen my first husband. Again my eyes closed, and 
again the apparition presented itself to me. I awoke 
again. A terrible beating at the heart told me how great 
had been my fright ; my pulse was in the utmost agita- 
tion, and a buzzing sound, rang in my ears ; my limbs had 
become stiffened, and so insupportable was my situation 
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that I cried out with absolute horror, ‘‘ Awake, Bona- 
parte, awake; we are both threatened with the greatest 
danger ! ” 

It can scarcely be conceived in what a distressed con- 
dition he found me. A universal trembling seized me; I 
fainted, and my words died on my lips. When I came 
to myself, he asked what was the cause of my agitation. 

1 told liim the dream I had had. He joked me at suffering 
myself to be affected by such puerilities, and pointed out 
the consequences. I did not take his advice ; but, becoming 
at length more calm, told him to be on his guard, for 
plots were going on in secret against his life. I recom- 
mended the minister of police to keep a closer and more 
active watch over my husband’s life. “ It is niy duty,” 
said I, “ to use all my efforts to avert the danger which 
menaces him.” I was sad a considerable part of that day. 

The weather was dark and cloudy, and T showed no 
inclination to leave my apartment. The oratoiio called 
The Creation of the World, by Haydn, was to bo per- 
formed that evening at ^he opera, and Bonaparte had 
made me promise to attend. I had, however, given secret 
orders to the officers to have the guard dc service doubled, 
and to see that there was not the slightest obstacle in the 
way of his suite, in passing along the streets. 

At length, at eight o’clock in the evening, he got 
into his carriage. Scarcely had he left the palace of the 
Tuileries, when the noise of a terrible explosion was 
heard. “Alas!" 1 cried, filled with fear and grief; “my 
husband’s life is in danger, and I am not by his side.” 
Notwithstanding the wise counsels of the persons who 
were with me, I immediately hurried forward to the scene 
of confusion, directing my carriage in the very track of 
my husband’s. An officer came to inform me respecting 
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his fate/ I enquired and learned of him the unheard-of 
disaster, a disaster deplored by all with sighs and groans. 
Here was a disconsolate wife seeking among the slain for 
a husl)and, whose looks she could no longer recognise; 
there, children, pale and shuddering with affright, uttering 
cries of anguish at seeing the by-standers lift up the gory 
body of a mother who was seeking them in order to 
bestow on them the caresses of maternal love ; in another 
place, a mother rendered frantic at the sight of the mangled 
remains of her son, wliose body had been hurled to the 
clbuds by the force of the explosion, and whose torn limbs 
had fallen rudely upon the pavement ; and farther on, an 
aged man batliing with his tears the inanimate face of a 
daughter, the solace and prop of his declining years. In' 
vain did the by-standers strive to tear him from her ; in 
vain did he perceive that liis child was but a lifeless corpse, 
covered with blood and smoke. “ Leave me to die with 
her,” said he; “I cannot survive her loss,” Overwhelmed 
with despair, delirious with anguish, he cried out, “ She is 
gone — she is no more ! ” — and rested his aged head upon 
her bosom, which had scarcely ceased to throb. 

For a moment he remained immovable as a rock, then 
uttered a piercing cry— and died! Thus, on every side, 
fathers, mothers, husbands and friends, were called to 
mourn the loss of children, mothers and husbands. Whole 
families, undone in a moment, were plunged into mourning 
or sorrow that must follow them to the tomb. And well 
might those who had lost their friends by that shocking 
attempt, wish for the Jong repose of the grave. In the 
anguish of my heart, I devoted to eternal execration the 
authors of a crime hitherto unknown in history. Had it 
affected only the head of the Government, it would have 
been attributed to the schemes of faction ; but falling, as 
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it did, upon n portion of the French people, it was properly 
regarded as an act of cold-blooded atrocity, without the 
slightest colour of justification (109), 

I visited, with deep emotion, the scene of carnage, and 
was melted by the piteous wailings of the sufTerers. Alas! 
what a scene of woe was there exhibited. 

I joined my husband at the opera. (.)n entering my 
loge, 1 was so overcome at the sight of him who had so 
narrowly escaped being eternally severed from me, that 
my voice failed me. I obeyed my first impulse, and threw 
myself into his arms. “ Ah I ” I exclaimed, bathed m 
tears, “will you, another time, believe Josephine? You 
have escaped by a miracle the thnnderboll which those 
who seek your life had prepared for you 1 ‘'I'is to be feared 
they may yet be more successful”— and my sobs clioked 
me. l^onaparte was not insensible to this proof of my 
attachment and friendship, and did not hesitate fully to 
testify his gratitude. Tie often recounted to his officers my 
sad forebodings, giving as a reason for his disbelief of thc'm 
that such weakness would appear ridiculous. “ Ah I ” said 
I to him, “a wise IVovideuce has in store means which are 
concealed from our imperfect >'iew ; wo ought not to bring 
into doubt a mystery which the human mind cannot 
penetrate.”^ 

On our return to the chateau, I was afraid of a repeti- 

I Man must have hope, he must have sometliin^^ marvellous, he 
must have a future state , for he feels himself made to live beyond this 
visible world. Among the people, magic, necromancy, are but the 
instinct of religion, and one of the most striking proofs of the necessity 
of worship. 

Men are ready to believe everything when they believe nothing. 
They have divines when they ceastj to have prophets; witchcraft 
when they renounce religious ceremonies, and open the caverns of 
sorcery when they shut the temples of the Lord - {F, A. Chateauhnand). 
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lion of the tragical scene, liul the wise precautions which 
were .taken dissipated my anxiety. On hearing of the 
deplorable event, all France believed the true authors to 
be the plotters of the revolutionary troubles. The citizens 
remembered, with renewed horror, that it was they who, 
in the name of Liberty, had committed countless crimes, 
had made Liberty blush, and stained with blood the hideous 
cap which adorned her brows ! And it was secretly deter- 
mined that those who still wore that abominable symbol, 
great numbers of whom remained, should henceforth be 
disabled from doing mischief. Three hundred persons, 
known as anarchists, were exiled by the First Consul,' and 
thus the capital was delivered from the remainder of the 
fierce republican chiefs of 1793 and the following years. 
On the day that Arena and his accomplices ascended the 
scaffold, the authors of the infernal machine were made 
known to Bonaparte by the minister of police. The 
public were surprised to hear that the Criminar Court 
pronounced as guilty only two old Vendean oflicers(i lo). 
Against them the minister of justice urged the prosecution 
wTth great earnestness. 

But afterwards the matter took another complexion. 
The police redoubled their vigilance; numerous arrests took 
place ; it seemed as if the horrible conspiracies of the reign 
of Robespierre w^re renewed, when, under the pretext of 
the vsame judgment of condemnation, throngs of the most 
illustrious victims were put to death, and when many of 
the persons accused of conspiring together never saw 

1 Seventy-five of them were transported lo the Isles Sechelles, ot 
whom seventy- three there perished. The remaining two returned to 
I'rance at the restoration of the Bourbons. One of these engaged in 
a new plot against the King, his benefactor, and was again condemned, 
by the Court of Assizes at Paris, to be transported. 
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each other until the day of their doom united 'them in 
one common death. 

It was well known that 1 openly aided all those who 
had sufTered from the Revolution. 1 even persuaded 
Bonaparte to close the list of emigrants. I was anxious 
to effect the erasure of the names of a number of them 
from that list, but had to arrive at my object by careful 
approaches. It is true that Fouche seldom refused me ; 
and T must say that that minister concurred with me 
in rescuing numbers from misfortune and banishment, 
who returned to their country penniless, without any 
prospect but despair and death. 

The citizens began to feel secure. Their affection for 
the First Consul daily increased. As to the Jacobins, ho 
well knew how to restrain them, and everybody at length 
saw a calm succeeding to the protracted Revolution which 
tore France asunder. The people began to believe them- 
selves happy ; the wise and moderate hoped everything 
from the progress of time, and the ministers of religion 
now supplicated the Almighty to prolong the days of 
the man whom, in their prayers, they called the pillar 
of authority, the Cyrus of modern times (m). 

Everything seemed to second my husband’s views. 
He became satisfied that it w^as he alone who knew how 
to turn to a good account the courage and the immense 
resources of this industrious nation, thirsting for glory, 
and rich in all the treasures of a .soil of inexhaustible 
fertility. 

But ' he became weary of inactivity, and could not 
pardon himself for the inertness in which he found 
himself. 

France saw herself surrounded by friendly governments, 
but the restless genius of Bonaparte soon disturbed the 
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tranquility of her neighbours. He persuaded Spain to 
declare war upon Portugal, and sent 30,000 men to 
accelerate its conquest. In vain did I point out to him 
the fatal consequences of his designs, and so firmly did 
he cling to them, that he did not hesitate to say, “ It 
will be fine, madam, to see a Bourbon declare war upon 
his relative to please Napoleon I. But be not surprised; 
you will see many more wars” (112). 

I began to rellect upon the boldness of his project. 
Surrounded continually by a throng of courtiers, he 
finally persuaded himself that a commander of his repu- 
tation ought to mount the throne, and that, by his 
sword, he held the right to reign over France. 

At length his ambition and the force of circumstances 
cleared the way, and enabled him to reach that goal ; 
and could he have found a new Merope, he would 
doubtless Miave given her his hand, and thus, perhaps, 
have legitimated the usurpation he then meditated. 

He endeavoured, really, to earn the title of the Pacifi- 
cator of Europe, and dreamed of concluding a peace, 
which must in the end have proved entirely artificial. 
He accordingly wrote to his brother Joseph, then French 
minister at Luneville. The battle of Marengo had not 
been decisive. The Emperor of Germany had, indeed, 
been compelled to evacuate Italy, but he still possessed 
prodigious resources. Bonaparte learned that his aide-de- 
camp, Duroc, whom he had sent on a mission to Vienna, 
was detained as a prisoner at the Austrian head-quarters. 

This violation of the law of nations was relied upon 
as a proof that the limperor had refused to ratify the 
treaty, and had chosen to place himself at the head of 
his army. 

On receiving this news, the First Consul ordered 
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Moreau to recommence hostilities. The Austrians pro- 
posed an armistice, ,but the general would allow it to 
continue but one hour, in order that the Emperor might 
not have time for reflection. 

He was of opinion, also, that, to put an end to the 
interminable debates of the plenipotentiaries assembled at 
Luneville, a battle ought to be fought. Moreau fought 
one, gained a glorious victory at Hohenlinden, and moved 
forward his head-quarters to within live days’ march of 
Vienna. 

At length peace, the object of my prayers, was con- 
cluded. The Emperor Francis confirmed the cession 
to France of the llelgiaii provinces, and gave up entirely 
the county of Faslekcnstein with its dependencies, and 
the whole of the province of the Frickstal ; in exchange 
for these acquisitions, France guaranteed the immense, 
possessions of the House of Austria. 

Bonaparte had for a long time meditated the concpiest 
of England. He often said to me, “ I w\ant to humble 
that proud people ; I want to bend proud Albion under 
my yoke ; 1 want to compel her Cabinet to beg peace 
of me.”* — He never could pardon the British Government 
for having refused his profl’ered alliance. He contrived 
the plan of sending home to Russia, fully equipped, the 

I His project of a descent upon England was serious He wrote 
to me lhus.-'“l have not assembled 200,000 men on the coast of 
Boulogne, and expended 80,000,000 francs, merely lo amuse the idlers 
ol Paris ; but Villeneuve’s fleet has deranged everything. Jn vain has 
the British Cabinet exerted itself to rekindle the war upon the Con- 
tinent The yoke of those islanders will not always be to the taste 
of other nations They will grow impatient under English domination. 
And yet, they excel in everything; they have chalked out for us the 
road of Revolution ; but to me, and to me alone, it belongs to humble 
England in her turn. - Proud Albion ! in time thou wilt be compelled 
to pass between my Caudine Forks ", 
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prisoners he had taken from her ; but he was especially 
careful to publish to the world that the French prisoners 
in the hands of the English were kept in a state of the 
utmost destitution. I observed to him very cautiously 
that it was unheard-of for a people who called them- 
selves hospitable to dishonour themselves by practices 
so contrary to the laws of nations. “ The Cabinet of 
St. James,” he replied with a smile, whose hidden 
schemes 1 have long divined, has demanded a decision 
in regard to that ; but it will not obtain from me the 
satisfaction it desires.” 

Thus he sought, by legitimate means, to satisfy the 
expectations of all, in consolidating his power. Appointed 
consul for ten years, the magistracy thus conferred by 
no means satisfied his ambition; he wished to be consul 
for life. Nothing in his conduct indicated any intention 
to part with an authority which he wished to possess 
without reserve. He received some reproaches from the 
Court of Spain, which he had drawn into a disastrous war, 
and, to appease its resentment, he made the Prince of 

t 

Parma King of Etruria, 

On my observing that the whole world would be strangely 
surprised to see the chief of a republic creating a sovereign, 
he said, “You don’t yet see, Josephine, what my plans 
are — you shall see what the future has in store for me ; 
you know not, my friend, how diificult it is to resist 
the most attractive of all seductions, supreme power and 
glory. 

“ The necessity of securing my person and my power, 
will, in conjunction with my ambition, determine me here- 
after to place upon my head the crown of Charlemagne. 
I can, when I set myself about it, work wonders. But, 
meanwhile, I am trying an experiment on the French 

16 
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nation. I want it to imagine that, in calling thft son of 
Charles JV. to the new kingdom which I have formed 
in Tuscany, ’tis only to prepare him to receive one day 
the crown of the Bourbons. Yes, the Prince of Parma 
will ascend the throne of Etruria as a stepping-stone to 
the throne of France. The crown of France”— he 
repeated with enthusiasm — “ ’tis worthy of me ! At niy 
bidding, discord will scatter hatred and division among 
the partisans of the royal family.” Returning from this 
digression, as if he feared he had gone too far, he 
added, “ Believe me, I shall maintain the new kingdom 
I have created only so long as it favours my designs” 
(” 3 )- 

Surprise, a sad foreboding, seiiced me on hearing this. 
But yet everything seemed to encourage Bonaparte’s pro- 
jects. The most friendly relations were established be- 
tween his Govcrninent and the principal PtAvers of luirope ; 
England and Portugal alone were at war with him. The 
English public, who studied the character of the First 
Consul, were full of the idea that he would take some false 
step; and the celebrated Fox continually represented to 
those Powers who were aowj to all appearance, friendly to 
Bonaparte, that he v/ould soon afford them an occasion to 
repossess themselves of whatever they had lost. Such a 
revolution appeared to Bonaparte impossible. “ I will,” 
said he to me, imitate William, Duke of Normandy ; it 
will not be the first time that England has submitted to 
the law of the conqueror. For a series of ages she was 
governed only by foreign dynasties, whose chiefs had suc- 
cessively vanquished her ; and I am well aware that, in 
order to rely, with any safety, upon the conditions imposed 
upon the vanquished, it is necessary that circumstances 
should require their peremptory execution.” 
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Spriin and Holland had now become subject to the 
French Government, and were included among the other 
nations of Europe in computing the enormous sacrifices 
which were to be exacted from them. Peace at length was 
concluded, and the arrival of Cardinal Caprara' at Paris 
filled the measure of the public joy. He brought the con- 
cordat, signed by his Holiness the Pope (114). The im- 
mense power which the First Consul at that time enjoyed 
was assented to by all in the most flattering and honourable 
manner. ?Ie was now hailed as the rest()rer of the ancient 
worship, and on the day the Prench people celebrated the 
establishment of the general peace, Honaparte fully partook 
of their generous emotions. 

For him it was the most delightful of all triumphs, and 
said to me, with conscious piidc, that there was no 
public place where his name was not inscribed. “You 
see,” said he, “the people adore me ; the courtiers tremble 
before me ; and the factions have ceased to be. Soon will 
France say of them, ‘They have all sunk into nothingness.’” 

“ You should,” said 1 , “ now imitate the example of 
Augustus. That prince took care to restore plenty in the 
capital of his empire, and strove to gain the popular favour 
by means of sports, spectacles and presents, bestowed not 
with a lavish, but judicious hand.” 

He condescended to consult me respecting the form of 
government to be established in St. Domingo, having de- 
termined to place General Leclerc at its head. I did not 
conceal my fear that this fatal step would deprive France 
of that beautiful colony. “ Your brother-in-law,” said I, 
“ will never know how to combine the address and vigour 
which arc indispensable to sustain him in so difficult a 
position. Keep friendship with Toussaint-Louverture (i 15); 
he am render you the most useful service in governing 

t6 — ? 
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the blacks. The moment you seek to strip him .of his 
authority you make of him an enemy who will have it in his 
power to do you much mischief ; while, on the contrary, by 
flattering his ambition and preserving to him an honorary 
title, he will necessarily attach himself to your cause. I 
know the Americans — flatter them. The negroes have now 
established their dominion over that colony, and will see, 
with pain, the sceptre of power pass from the hands of 
their ‘ colonel-general.’ They will be continually afraid of 
relapsing into their former slavery, should they be subjected 
to European laws. Besides, of what can you accuse that 
black chief ? He has ever kept up a correspondence with 
you ; he has done more ; he has sent his children to be held 
by you, in some sort, as hostages. Methinks these are a 
precious testimony of his devotion to you. You always 
find motives for opposing my opinion, and 1 much fear 
that your numerous family will yet be the source of all 
your misfortunes,” 

I could never convince him on this subject, fie as- 
sured me that Toussaint-Louverture would soon fall into 
his toils, and that he did not despair of having him brought 
to France, where a strong citadel should be the pledge of 
his fidelity.^ 

I was at times so fortunate as to be relieved of the 
tumult and tedium of political affairs. The Machiavelism 

i The unfortunate Toussaint-L-ouverturc was persuaded before- 
hand that Fortune reserved a shameful death for him In his youth 
he had been told that in case he went to Europe he would there 
perish ; hence the repugnance he manifested when he went (m board 
of a ship He was always afraid to get out of sight of Cape Francis. 
On being told that the First Consul ol France wished to see him 
and to treat him as an equal, as the First Consul of America, “ It 
is all over with me,” said he; "I shall never again see my wife and 
children ; the fortune that was told me will be fulfilled.” * 
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of CoiTrts, the dulness or the falsehood of most men who 
managed to gain consideration, became to me insup- 
portable, and I was compelled to adopt a set form of 
words in my intercourse with them. 1 often resorted 
to Malmaison to charm away my leisure hours. For 
me that had become a kind of enchanted spot, although 
the air I inhaled there was not so pure as it once had 
been ; the lireath of the informers had even there spread 
its foul miasma, and I soon received an order from my 
husband to admit no persons to visit me except such 
as he should designate.' How painful was this to such 
a heart as mine ! I inust, forsooth, forget the sentiments 
of gratitude and friendship, as if the memory of those 
Avho were dear to me could possibly ever be eradicated 
fiom my heart! (iib.) 

“There are,” said Bonaparte, “some nations which, 
by the genius of a single man, or by mere^ circum- 
stances, are raised from the bosom of obscurity to glory ; 
but a proud and warlike people, fond of renown and 
jealous of its fame, can never be beneath its fortune, 
whatever it may be. Such has been this unique nation, 
to which I feel myself happy to dictate laws. Her fall 
wdll not soon follow her surprising elevation, nor her 
celebrity be succeeded by a long silence ; it seems to 
me she can never, while she has strength to prevent it, 
fall into an inferior rank among nations. 

“ Never can France feel that her glory, her prosperity, 
or the achievements of her arms, have been an expense 
to her. During this rapid revolution every day has 
been marked by a battle, every day has recorded a 
triumph; it is the calendar of victory. It brings to 
mind the words of one of our celebrated writers : ‘ A 
single people has filled those glorious records with their 
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toils, their actions, their success ; to cite their defecls is 
to praise heroes.’”^ 

The public feeling having now become tranquil, I 
seized the occasion to entreat my husband to grant an 
amnesty to the emigrants. My request was at first 
rejected, but I renewed it shortly after, and told him 
frankly that the concordat, having satisfied the limorous 
consciences whicli were once afraid of schisms, he ought 
now to give the same kind of guaranty to the partisans 
of the monarchy, and prove to them that he was wholly 
a stranger to the crimes of the Reign of Terror. Such 
w^as the effect produced by these remarks upon him that 
’ he immediately set about devising measures to ameliorate 
the condition of the unfortunate oiitUiws. 

Thus were some obstacles removed; yet others remained 
and seemed insurmountable, and among them were the 
affairs of St. Domingo, where nothing could overcome 
or cure the popular madness. When General Leclerc 
came to take his leave of me at Malmaison, I said to 
him, “ My brother, 1 part with you with anxiety.” The 
disasters of that expedition, the death of the commanding 
general, showed how well-founded were my fears. 

During the interval between the formation and the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte, in his inter- 
course with the members of the tribunate, employed the 
most efficacious means for reaching the goal of his 
ambition. He insinuated to them that in decreeing an 
honourable recompense to the first magistrate of the 
republic, the national gratitude should not be limited ; 
that he alone had rescued the country from the scourge 
of war and the most terrible anarchy; in a word, that, 


1 Thomas’ "Eulogy.” 
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to recoinpense his eminent services to France, he ought 
to be proclaimed First Consul for life. 

Soon a deputation came, and announced to him that 
the whole nation was filled with a sincere desire to give 
him some shining token of its satisfaction and its good- 
will. The senate hastened to confirm the resolution of the 
tribunate ; and thus was completed a work of gratitude by 
a generous people, who now looked upon the permanent 
tenure of its chief as a recompense worthy of him, because 
it was an act wholly national. 

For form’s sake, however, legistcrs were opened to ' 
receive the votes of the people, and during the time which 
elapsed between this and his being proclaimed Dictator 
for life, Malmaison was filled by a succession of fetes and 
pleasures. People here usually conversed about the most 
important matters, and here Bonaparte tasted whatever 
of happiness he ever found on earth. That romantic 
retreat, as he himself often said, elevated his thoughts, 
and exalted his soul. There he was not jlistuibed during 
his moments of reflection. He often told me that the 
chateau of the Tuileries afforded him no inspiration ; that 
he could not help feeling shocked, in a manner overawed, 
on going into the cabinet of the late King. The two other 
consuls whom he himself had appointed for life, laboured 
with him daily ; they were constantly employed in dis- 
cussing the great interests of the state. 

Less fortunate than Madame de Maintenon, who was 
permitted to sit in the council of Louis XIV,, and raise 
her voice in favour of the unfortunate, I stayed in my 
apartment, or was occupied in the saloon in the reception 
of the generals of the army. 1 received with marked 
attention their wives and children (117), and felt confident 
that I had secured their attachment to my husband’s cause. 
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Alas ! in vain do we feel that whatever flatters ua ought 
to be perpetual. 

I received the foreign ministers in the same manner, 
and used my efforts to persuade them that the First 
Consul, in all his signs, had no other object in view than 
the good of France. Of many of them I read their most 
secret thoughts, and the slightest smile upon their lips 
taught me more of what really passed in their minds 
than the most formal discourses. A word or a look was 
instantly seized and interpreted by me ; and even ]:lona- 
parte, who disbelieved everybody, was often forced to 
admit that, so just were my ideas, he was afraid to 
admit me to the least degree of confidence, for fear I 
might dissuade him from his gigantic undertakings. In 
this he was certainly right, for I blamed him for seeking 
to disturb the peace of nations, and especially that of 
Switzerland (118). I endeavoured to show him how 
singular and how interesting was the situation of that 
country in respect to its neighbours — that of enjoying 
peace, while Europe was in a flame ; and that the de- 
scendants of William Tcli were worthy of the liberty 
won by their fathers. “ I shall,” said Eonaparte, “ so 
embroil their affairs, that they will finally address them- 
selves to me, I shall give tham a Constitution ; I want 
to be their mediator. What do you say to this fine 
scheme?” — “This plan,” said I, “can only sow discord 
through that noble and generous nation ; but you will be 
satisfied. Yes, Helvetia will soon see herself torn by 
intestine commotions. The cantons will not receive you 
for a protector ; you will become irritated, and resolve to 
speak to them like a master. The Diet will attempt to 
assemble, and be dissolved by force ; great dangers will 
environ them, but before separating they will publish 
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their pretest against your despotism. You will invade 
Switzerland, and will not hesitate to listen to the magis- 
trates, who will offer to capitulate upon the ground of 
ihe unconditional submission of their whole country; and 
it will turn out that the Helvetic Council, assembled in 
the rrench capital, will submit to your authority. But 
what will you gain by the struggle ? Little real advantage, 
and only an honorary title ! T^ut will future events 
guarantee the continuance of this foreign alliance ? Hear 
me. You will one day see that people, whose ancestors 
so boldly defended their liberty against the German 
Empire, blush at having bowed their necks beneath your 
yoke, and ally themselves with other nations, who will, 
perhaps, cause you to repent, but too late, having taken 
t!;cm under your protection” (119). 

I reminded him of the inconstancy of fortune. I wished 
him to grow great by his merits, not by his politics. ^ 1 saw 
him sailing upon an agitated sea, surrounded by hidden 
shoals ; his course became crooked and uncertain ; he 
regretted having signed the peace with Europe ; he now 
saw that his relations with li^ngland were becoming less 
friendly. 

That I’ower had been, apparently, anxious to conclude 
with him a treaty of commer«e, and some preliminary notes 
had passed betwixt them ; but England immediately in- 
creased her pretensions and rendered such a treaty im- 
possible. Lord Whitworth presented the uUimatim of his 
Court. He was instructed, in case of a refusal, to leave 
Paris in twenty-four hours. Bonaparte seemed a little 
surprised at this, and hesitated what course to take. He 
said to me one evening, “Josephine, I am determined to 
imprison some seven thousand English in the different 
cities in France. I \Yill teach these insolent islanders 
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who are visiting France that they repose in vain upon 
the faith of treaties and the laws of nations ~ iheir 
Government has obliged me to make reprisals. 

“Great J^ritain would, if she could, conquer the whole 
world. And it is she who, in the face of Europe, dares 
accuse me of cherishing the project of getting possession 
of the whole Continent. She asks me to let her keep 
Malta for ten years, to take possession of the island of 
Ampedoce ; and that the French troops shall evacuate 
Belgium. Perfidious Cabinet ! Perfidious Ministry ! — 
They demand what it does not and cannot depend on 
me to grant. 1 will teach them that they cannot with 
impunity sport witli such a man as I am. I will sei^.e 
Hanover, and after that blow is struck, who knows where 
my military skill will stop ? ” 

1 listened attentively to this discourse, intermixed as 
it was with laconic reflections, the scope of which was 
that the English could do nothing without the ])owcrful 
intervention of France, and that, whenever he wished, he 
could make himself master of their maritime commerce. 
Henceforth he occupied himself exclusively in contriving 
the best means of effecting a descent upon England. 
“ I will take you to London, madam,” said he often ; 
“1 intend the wife of the* ‘modern Caesar’ shall be 
crowned at Westminster.” 

The remark is, perhaps, worth making, that at first I 
regarded this idea of a coronation at Westminster as a 
joke ; but so often did he repeat it that I began to see the 
bottom of his designs. A rumour was in circulation that the 
First Consul was intending to have himself elected Emperor 
of the Gauls ; but the story was set afloat by his worst 
enemies — and, besides, the high title he now bore was 
every way worthy of the head of the rVench nation. 
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On one of those occasions which I knew so well how 
to take advantage of, I turned the conversation upon that 
subject, and spoke of it rather jokingly. He made me 
little or no reply, and seemed to be absorbed in dreamy 
reflection. On another occasion, when he was in the 
same mood, he said to me sharply, “ Well ! and why 
should I not he crowned ? ” I was, I confess, thunder- 
struck at tliis, and could not for some moments make 
any reply ; but becoming calmer, 1 told him plainly that 
the project was but a snare his enemies had laid for 
him. — “ Who told you so ? ’* said he, in the same sharp 
tone ; “ I will show you the contrary. You know I am 
the idol of the French ; everywhere am I hailed as a 
guardian god. Of this you must have been convinced 
since 1802. I am going to recommence my tnwels ; but 
my purpose is to give them a wider range. You shall 
yourself, madam, see that there remains but onp step 
for me to take, and that I am resolved to take it. Per- 
haps,” added he with a smile, you will be the first to 
advise me to it — certainly your good genius will inspire 
you with some lucky thought.” I led him to the por- 
trait of his father, which was hanging up half- concealed. 
“Look,” said I; “that man bore your name; as this 
picture is hidden away in thft dark chamber, so did your 
father live in peace apart from the noise and strife of the 
world. You see upon his garb none of the ensigns of 
power and greatness. The world could say nothing of 
him, except that ‘ he was happy," ” — “ What must be done," 
said Lonaparte, “ to become happy ? ” — “ Fly ambition,” 
was my answer; “recall to the supreme power the de- 
scendants of your kings, and place them on the throne; 
then shall you be the first of men, if you shall be able 
to live independently of them.” He threw himself into 
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my arms, and promised to reflect upon the counsel I had 
given him. I pressed to my bosom the heart that had 
never yet had cause to reproach itself with having placed 
distinction and honour in opposition to the happiness of 
France; but which, alas! was never to find repose but 
in the bosom of the earth 1* 


I I have seen Bonaparte at times when it was impossible for him 
to dissemble, when he was compelled, on the instant, to avow or dis- 
avow sentiments by his actions. His passions were never veiled from 
me, for I have known him in the secrecy of intimate confidence ; and 
nothinjT illustrates a man’s nature so clearly as the different changes 
in the fortunes of a party. Would to Heaven his prudence had been 
equal to his courage ; but, alas! one man cannot unite in himself all 
the virtues; one’s virtue shines in the combat, another’s in council 
My husband really believed him.self a universal genius,- -Notjc by 
JosiiniiNE. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Bonaparte now put in execution the intention he 
had formed of visiting the departments. He commenced 
by visiting the battle-field of Ivry. “There,*’ said he, 
pointing it out to me, “there is the plain where a man, 
truly worthy of being the King of France, subdued, like 
a kind father, his rebellious subjects. I think 1 should 
not have waited so long as he did to make myself master 
of the capital. I should have preferred to be fed by the 
besieged, rather than to feed them. It would be an 
huiiuiir, no doul)t, to resemble Henry IV. ; but I cannot 
think of imitating his example during every period of his 
reign.” — “ You will never have a Duke de Sully, I re- 
plied ; “ the Bearnais had a true friend in that virtuous 
Mentor ; he never blushed to listen to his sage counsels, 
or to follow them on almost all occasions. Will the 
impetuous Napoleon ever meet with ministers equally 
enlightened and equally honest — especially if his first care 
is to throw among them an apple of discord ? The choice 
of a friend will be, perhaps, still more difficult; but it 
will be to me a pleasure, at all times, to endeavour to 
supply the place of one,” 

We continued our route through Evreaux, Louviers, 
Rouen and Caudebec. “ Here,” said Bonaparte to his 
officers, as he showed them Ivetot, “here was once a 
famous kingdom. I can now scarcely distinguish it upon 
the map.” He was quite humorous on the subject of 
the great power the lord paramount must have possessed. 
I observed that the lord paramount was, perhaps, happier 
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than he ; to which he replied, in the words of (^aesar, “ I 
would rather he the first in a village than the second in 
Paris.’^ 

We pursued our journey without stopping. Suddenly 
the wind changed, the skies became overcast and fore- 
boded a storm ; the lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
and the heavens were in commotion. Our horses took 
fright ; one of them in falling trod on the feet of one of 
our guides. This accident gave me much pain. Alas! 
how fiuickly do such accidents, in the contemplation of a 
feeling heart, bring together the most remote conditions 
of human life. We cannot but recognise, in the victim of 
a lamentable accident, a being equal to ourselves in respect 
to all the vicissitudes of life. We feci then that the least 
of mortals is our fellow. 1 directed him to be carried to a 
neighbouring house, and all proper care to be taken of 
him. I learned soon after that he had recovered from 
his wounds. 

'rhe rain began to fall, and our men looked about them 
for some hospitable tree undo'i which wc might take shelter. 
They perceived, at the ^oot of a mountain, some houses, 
situated in an enclosure. At the entrance of a hamlet 
upon the slope of a hill, around the foot of which a 
limpid stream wound its serpentine course, we descried 
a sort of colonnade formed by the trunks of trees, which 
overhung the abode of a humble peasant. We followed 
a narrow footpath which led round a house whose glazed 
windows were cut facet>wise. An old man was sitting at 
the entrance of his cabin, with his arms crossed upon 
his breast, and apparently in profound meditation.— “Plain 
and virtuous old man,” murmured Bonaparte, “thou enjoyest 
peace under thy roof; remorse, suspicions, the projects of 
ambition, trouble not thy delicious simplicity — ’tis the 
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simplicity of innocence and goodness.” The master of 
this humble dwelling showed iis into a perfectly neat room, 
where the villagers were wont, during the hot summer 
months, to enjoy the refreshing air. Immediately behind 
it, stood an ancient castle in ruins. The surrounding 
hill-tops were crowned with aged oaks, which seemed 
suspended from the lofty piiinacles—lovely scene of tran- 
(luillity and happiness. 

After sitting a moment, the consul turned towards 
the old man, who seemed to be unquiet. “ What do you 
desire, my good old man ? ” said he ; “ speak freely.” — 
“ Citizen,” said he, “ citizen, you see here iny garden, my 
wife, Juy daughter-in-law; but Jny grandson is not here” 
(and he turned his hat over and over). “Alas! ambition 
‘jpurred him on, as it has so many others, and he followed 
a great man to the wars. Charles never thought of 
becoming equal to his master, but he was disposed to 
serve him faithfully. During his march, he was arrested 
for an act of insubordination ; he is to be tried by court- 
martial, and this beloved child, citizen, the prop of my 
old age, my sole remaining hope, must sink under the 
sentence of condemnation, leaving us nothing but despair 
and disgrace ! 1 know the rigour of our military laws. 

I myself, mon offidey,'' said he, raising his voice, “ 1 
myself, at I'ontenoy, was guilty of disobeying orders, 
1 passed our lines without permission from my superiors. 
I wanted to chastise three Englishmen who, from the 
top of the redoubts, insulted me and iny brave comrades. 
‘You French dogs,’ said they continually, ‘w^e will ilog 
you -we will flog you,’ A council of war condemned 
me to have my head broken for the crime of desertion. 

“ On my way to the place of execution, I saw the 
Duke of Richelieu passing by, and said to him, ‘ My 
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general, I die contented — I have made several of our 
cowardly . foes bite the dust; the honour of a Frenchman 
required it.* 

“This exclamation so pleased the inarechal that he 
reported it to Louis XV., who was in our ranks, and the 
beloved monarch granted me a pardon, and did me the 
honour to attach me to 1^ august person, as one of his 
guard.” 

“ My friend,” said Bonaparte, “every soldier must obey; 
without subordination, what would become of our armies ? 
The soldier who runs away is unworthy of his colours, 
and ought to be punished. Examples are necessary to 
restrain mutineers.” At these words the old man trembled 
in every joint ; to him it seemed the voice of the accusing 
angel ; and as though it had been the clay of doom, he 
stood awaiting his terrible sentence. 

The father of Charles was kneeling before a badly 
executed plaster bust of the First Consul, weeping, beating 
his I'^reast, and tearing his hair. “No, citizen,” said he 
to my husband, sobbing, “I will not leave thee till thou 
hast promised me thine intercession, in favour of in> child, 
with him whose image thou seest here ! ” Bonaparte was 
really affected by this touching scene. 

The unhappy father fell almost senseless at our feet. 
In vain did we endeavour to console him ; he became 
cold, almost inanimate; for some time we thought him 
struck wdth death, and had him removed to a low^er room 
in the house. As to the aged grandfather, his reason 
seemed, for a moment, to wander; he broke in pieces 
the bust of the consul, and tore up a petition he had 
hastily prepared. Wringing his hands in agony, unable 
to utter a word, he showed us by mute signs that he 
despaired of surviving the loss of his grandson. One 
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of the sisters of the condemned soldier entreated us to 
intercede on behalf of her brother, and addressed me 
these few words, not knowing to whom she spoke : 
“ People say that Madame Bonaparte is so kind, so 
indulgent, that her husband never refuses her anything 
she asks.” 

“ You are right,” replied the consul, with a smile ; 
“she manages so well that her advice is always followed, 
especially if its object is to save some one who is unfor- 
tunate. You cannot do better than to pronounce the 
name of Josephine, for it wdll secure the pardon of your 
brother. Nay, 1 will myself solicit Bonaparte in his 
favour, and endeavour to have liim enter the Consular 
duard.” 

lie left with the family some tokens of his munifi- 
cence. 1 placed upon the finger of the young suppliant 
an enamelled ring, and assured her it was a remembrancer 
that would secure to lier a dowry on her marriage. “And, 
for my part,” said my husband, “ 1 will give Charles his 
hrst pair of epaulets; he shall receive them upon the 
fiehl of battle, as a reward of his bravery.” These 
honest villagers knew not who we were. 

But now the sound of the village bells struck our 
ears, and the mayor, at the head of a deputation from 
his commune, was making preparations to inflict upon 
us a tedious harangue. “ Let us save ourselves speedily,” 
said I to Bonaparte ; “ the First Consul of the republic 
ought to shun all the displays of gratitude on the part of 
those whom he has rendered happy.” 

He rose and left the cabin ; I followed after him. We 
stopped a moment to take breath on the summit of a high 
hill which was crossed by the road, and then directed our 
course towards a city which we saw before us. It could 
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be distinguished from the sea by the foam of tlyi waves 
that dashed upon its shores. We had only got half way 
there, when the storm overtook us again in the rnidsl of 
a plain. At a short distance from us, the lightning struck 
the hut of a herdsman, who had established himself with 
his cattle in this solitary place. The consternation was 
general; the Petit Pievre'' was struck with ligJitning; wc 
sent him some money, and the people from a neighboin ing 
farm came to the assistance of the wounded man. Wfi 
continued our route to Havre. J>onaparte wished to in- 
spect the port. He made sonic seductive promises to the 
inliahitants, and dislrilmted his gold with dignity. Next, 
we passed I'Y-camp, Dieppe and Cn’sors, and, when J 
least e.xpected it, my husband informed me that ho was 
taking rno to Delgiuni. He well knew he should here 
find numerous partisans, and hastened to meet them. 
His entry into the Low Countries seemed a real triumph. 
Next to him, his wife necessarily became the object of 
public fetes. 

The most distinguished personages were, one after 
another, presented to us. 'Die most of them were the 
same men who had fomented the revolt against Austria. 
The Belgians had now thrown themselves into the arms 
of the French revolutionists, who had no (lod, and had 
prostrated themselves before all the idols to which those 
men had successively sacrificed. They had, likewise, 
submitted to the famous general wlio had invaded the 
estates of the Pope, plundered the chapel of the Casa 
Santa, and concluded with the Holy Father a concordat 
in which he had inserted a great many pretended organic 
articles secretly tending to undermine the papal power (120). 

I laughed at this strange association, and still more at 
the insipid harangues to which Bonaparte felt it his duty 
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to listen, and to which he was constrained to respond; 
for he treated all these speeches as the voluntary offerings 
of hearts which had espoused his cause. 

But, for my part, I thought very differently of them, 
'['he Belgians appeared to me to be inconstant in their 
affections. They are fond of chfinging masters. And 
yet it is true that the fertility of their country affords 
their rulers considerable advantages. 'I'hey would, W'ere 
it possible, consent, by means of a tribute, to number 
among their allies a Power i ufiiuicutiy imposing to 
protect and defend them ; but never to have a prince 
who should claim to be their master. Such was my 
opinion respecting that nation. 

“And yet they are among the best people I have met 
1 said, laughingly, to Bonaparte. “Well, if you 
arc; seized with a fantasy of reigning, endeavour at least to 
reign over a fertile country, and over men as sensible and 
as generous ns the Brabanc^ons. l^ossessing the character 
1 know them to possess, you will profit by their wealth, 
and know how to repress their spirit of rebellion. You 
must subdue their chiefs by holding out a brilliant prospect 
of protection from b' ranee.” 

These ideas struck him with surprise, but he finally 
admitted them to be just. 

We spent some time in viewing the line scenery, which 
attracted our admiration. Everywhere we met with com- 
fort, and left liberal proofs of our generosity. 'I'he consul 
was affable and insinuating in his manners, and the officers 
who accompanied him were agreeably surprised at it. 

Having returned to Paris, he pretended still to caress 
tlie idea of a descent upon England. He thought to dazzle 
the enemy by his splendid preparations. For this purpose 
he directed the building of an immense number of flat- 
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bottomed boats, which were to be collected together at 
Boulogne. He then transferred his head-quarters to that 
city, in order to superintend, in person, the embarkation of 
the troops. 

For many days there was nothing but fetes and re- 
joicings. He wished it to be credited, from pole to pole, 
that an invasion would take place, and encouraged all those 
who offered to spread the new-s. The biscuit was already 
put on board : the horses were embarked ; the army 
covered the beach ; and a forest of masts seemed lo rise 
from the waves and extend itself to Dover. 

The plan of the consul was to publish it abroad that he 
was going to effectuate his designs upon Ireland. 

In the midst of these great events, which seemed to por- 
tend an interminable war, he ordered Fouchc to circulate a 
report th|it he was about to go to Ostend, and pay a visit to 
the United Provinces. His (lotilla was immense, and, to 
please one of his sisters, we had the novelty of a sham-fight 
at sea. But while he thus held everybody on tiptoe, he 
suddenly appeared at Malmaison, where his unexpected 
arrival occasioned profound reflections. He despatched an 
order to the minister of police, enjoining upon him to make 
a profit of the public curiosity ; to give out that the French 
Clovernment had used all its efforts to bring about a peace 
with the British Cabinet ; that, till now, peace had been 
the object of his most ardent wishes ; that he had neglected 
nothing to procure its benefits to the nation he represented; 
but that the head of the Government, iiuligiiaiit at so much 
useless delay, had commanded new battles to be fought. 
“ His native foresight,” responded the people, with admira- 
tion, “ was quick and just — for rumour proclaims that 
General Augcreau has already invaded Ireland, and that 
probaldy the national colours are now floating upon the 
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towers of Dublin.” Thi.vs did the secret agents of the man 
whom it seemed impossible to resist express themselves; 
and thus did he manage to escape the observation of his 
own ministers, and to hide his own secrets from their 
curiosity. 

As has been seen, 1 used all my endeavours to inspire 
JJonaparte with the desire to recall the lloiirbons. “ Why,” 
said he “ do you wish me to restore to them a crown which 
1 am almost certain of preserving for myself?” livery 
time 1 rcrallecl the subject to him he had some new' reason 
for opposing me. Still, 1 affirmed that all the royalists had 
their eyes lixed upon him, and that they all regarded him 
as a liberator, lie replied with coldness, “ I shall soon 
dissipate their enthusiasm in a manner that will no longer 
leave any veil upon my purposes.” When in my presence 
he affected a perfect unconcern, and yet I often came upon 
him* suddenly and found him in a state of sombre agitation ; 

j- 

this state of mind was not usual with him. I often said to 
him, “ When we are in the enjoyment of a great felicity 
\vc. are apt to forget that time, enveloped in events which 
ar(' concealed from our \iew, may, in a single day, extin- 
guish the happiness of onr lives. J low happens it that you 
are pleased with following a dangerous road? Yon st.'ind 
in need of a guide, and ’tis I Avho clc'iim the privilege of 
being your guide.” lie would answer in a sort of frenzy — 

“ Of what use are the counsels of a woman to me ? ” 

“ Jhit if that woman be your wife and your best 
friend ? ” 

“ That furnishes an additional reason why 1 should 
conceal my purposes from her.”’ 

I Judvius, one of the friends of Augustus, one day heard that 
prince, now become old, deploring the losses which had occurred in 
his family. He said that two of his grandsons were dead, that 
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What, then, were those new designs which I* had not 
the art to penetrate ? what w'.ts he about to attempt ? 

1 foil into a train of the most gloomy reflections. I was 
surprised by this new kind of policy which lionaparte had 
adopted ; alas ! I was far from seeing what a mighty 
career he had resolved to run. 

Never at the Tiiileries was the name of tlic Diikti 
d'linghien pronounced, although the memory of Louis 
XVI. was there held in singular veneration, and the 
picture of the unfortunate king adorned one of the apart- 
ments of Malmaison. 13onapartc would sometimes stop 
and gaze at it as he passed it by. Speaking of the 
late king, he said, “ I pity him ! -he deserved a better 
fate. Why did he not mount on horseback on the 
toth of August? He had cannon; ho had good troops 
wlio were faithful to him. The National (luard of several 
of the districts were admirable. With those powerful 
auxiliaries he might have crushed the rabble without 


Posthunuis, the only one o^' them remaining, was living ir exile, a 
victim of calumny, and that he now saw himself forceil to call to 
the succession the son of his wife Pitying the lot of Poslhiimus, 
he seemed inclined to recall him from banishment Fulvius related 
this conversation to his wife, who related it to the Empress. The 
latter complained Ijitterly about it to Augustus, saying that, instead 
of recalling bis grandson, as he had long thought of doing, he had 
made her hated by him K'hom he had destined to the empire, 'rhe next 
morning Fulvius came, according to his custom, to salute the Emperor 
and bid him good morrow, when the latter replied, " I wish you were 
a wiser man Fulvius understood his meaning, and returning im- 
mediately home, said to his wife, “The Phnperor knows that I have 
l)etrayed his secret, and I am going to put myself to death." " You 
will but do an act of justice," replied his wife ; “for so long have 
we lived together that you ought to have known me, and to have 
been on your guard against my weakness -but it is my duty to die 
first ; " and she took her husband's sword and was the first to kill 
herself. - Plutarch. 
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pity.” • Then, rubbing his hands, he added, “ Had I heev 
King of France at that time^ I should have been so still 

Thus, far from failing in respect towards his king, 
jny husband always awarded to him a just tribute of 
praise for his intelligence and his virtues. If he seemed 
to forget the benefits he had in his youtli received 
through his means, it was because he supposed himself 
Udioldcn for them to the state, and not to individual 
munificence. lie did not, like many others, make a 
parade of his joy at seeing the Re^’olution perpetuate 
the woes of the descimdants of Henry IV. He said, 
with evident feeling, “ that the death of Louis XVL 
greatly affected him ; that if the nation had, at that sad 
epoch, entrusted him with the same power that he then 
lAjssessed, tlie virtuous descendant of St. Louis would 
have been living still, for the good of the people and 
the prosperity of Trance.” 

Such was lionaparte. Capable of the most generous 
actions, his soul shone out with the radiance of true 
greatness and independence. You had, however, to avail 
yourself of his first impulse- -the first movement of his 
heart. The moment leflection resumed ils sway, he was 
no longer the same man. Without asking for counsel, 
he received it readily and kindly. He wanted no Mentor, 
and yet nothing was easier than to make him come to 


I In vain would the hapless monarch have smitten the re])els. 
It was no lonKcr time for that. Louis XVI , as one of our publicists 
has said, was dethroned before he became king At that fatal epoch 
of our Revolution, the virtuous prince could not make himself 
respected, nor do the good he would to his country And he used 
to repeat, in bitterness of soul, the saying " A king can only do the 
good which he has at heart when he has the necessary authority, 
liut if he be trammelled in his operations, he does more hurt than 
good.” 
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a resolution. Whatever tended to his glory, whatever 
flattered his ambition, whatever made known to him his 
enemies, so electrified him that he instantly seized upon 
it as an occasion of showing himself an extraordinary 
man. In making his dehut in politics, he committed some 
errors. He imagined that at a single blow he could crush 
the most powerful political sect ; on the contrary, he 
multiplied it. France believed that in P>onapartc sh(i ha:l 
a protecting genius, but found in him only a warrior 
maddened by a thirst for despotic power. In attempting 
to intimidalti the royalists, he separated tliem from his 
cause. Hy according special favours to the Jacobins, ho 
incurred the contempt of most of them. And there re- 
mained to him only that class of nion who know how 
alternately to flatter and betray the same person, accord- 
ing to the position he happens to hold — those political 
serpents who wore every kind of mask by turns, and \/ho 
were seen at every epoch disguising thems(;lvcs accord- 
ing to circumstances. Such individuals were the only 
persons who could never in my eyes llnd ajiy lawful 
excuse. With rny accustomed frankness, I told these 
chainelcon-like gentlemen, who professed to approve of 
the government of the First Consul--** I have seen you 
by turns burn incense to the revolutionary executive 
committees, and to the Directory. To-day you are cring- 
ing at my husband’s feet. Begone ! I supremely detest 
men of three faces.” The more I learned how to enlist 
partisans for’ Bonaparte, the more did 1 distrust those 
who at this period surrounded him. The French Revo- 
lution, like a new sun in the firmament, had so dazzled 
and turned their brains, that they could see no beauty, 
grandeur nor truth in anything but philosophy, and to 
that they clung. 
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I one cby asked Foiiche, whom 1 often saw at Mai- 
maison, what was the occasion of his frequent nocturnal 
visits. The minister seemed embarrassed; he kneAV not 
how to answer me. 1 did not insist, but soon succeeded 
in finding out partially what I wanted to know. A des- 
patch which I chanced to find lying on Honaparle’s 
bureau, signed by the minister of justice, put me in 
possessitm of important information. I discovered that 
a new plan of conspiracy had been made known to the 
First Consul, and that a person named Quarelle, who had 
been condemned to death, and was about to be executed, 
had petitioned to be pardoned, promising, at the same time, 
to make some important revelations. He gave out that 
t\w. plan was to re-establish the l>oiirbons upon the throne, 
cuid to restore vigour to the ancient government This 
was enough to awaken the activity of a police which 
had, from necessity, become dark and sly in its move- 
ments. I did not hint that I was almost initiated into 
this mystery, but for some days let llonaparte iloat on 
fiom one uncertainly to another. 

He preferred to be alone in his cabinet the principal 
part of the time, though he loved to show himself in 
public at the /J'uileries. He there passed frequent re- 
views of his troops on the spot he had embellished, and, 
after they were over, received in a dignified manner the 
foreign ambassadors and other persons who were presented 
to him ; but scarcely would these ceremonies be over 
than he would hasten away to Malmaison, There the 
idlers from Faris daily assembled in great numbers ; but 
he absolutely refused to see any but the generals, or 
persons attached to bis service. Couriers came and 
went at all times of the day, and despatches sucededed 
each other with rapidity. At length I learned from Murat 
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that our frontiers were still menaced, and that *^1 great 
number of emigrants had landed on our coast. Every- 
one talked about this unexpected demonstration, and 
spread all kinds of tales through the capital, with the 
air of mystery which arouses while it piques curiosity. 
Fame’s hundred tongues, so often filled with falsehood, 
soon circulated the news that a prince of the House of 
Bourbon would do the emigrants, who had lately landed, 
the honour of placing himself at their head. 

At this time the wisdom and firmness of the Consular 
(.jovernment threw a lustre on the name of its chief. Ills 
numerous victories, the prosperity of the nation, and its 
continually increasing domains, the admiration of the 
French for the young hero who held the reins of govern- 
ment, all seemed to promise him a continuance of the 
popular gratitude and homage ; and yet there were those 
who then were seeking to overthrow him. “ Great 
storms,'’ said his friends, ** are rarely followed by a 
perfect calm.” The conspirators were the more danger- 
ous that they assembled and carried on their plots in 
darkness. But orders were promptly given to visit upon 
their heads the consequences of their crimes. Veteran 
soldiers were sent forthwith to secure theii persons, 
conduct them to Paris, and subject them to be judged 
according to law. 

Soon after this it was announced to my husband that 
General Moreau was arrested, as well as several officers of 
the so-called royal army. Bonaparte had a long conference 
with Regnier, his grand judge. He ordered him to make 
a prompt report to the legislative body and to the tribunal, 
upon this important capture, and to place great stress upon 
the reconciliation which seemed to subsist between the in- 
former and the accused {12 1). 
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The most of the generals were envious of the celebrity 
of these two chiefs, who had carried the glory of the 
French name to the extremities of Europe. Moreau had 
shown that he knew how to conquer, and still spare the 
blood of his enemies. An effort w’'as made, which seemed 
likely to be successful, to throw his merits into the shade. 
A spy, decorated with the title of an honest man^ came 
regularly to Fouche, and gave an account of all that was 
said or done at the hotel of the modest Moreau, lie 
permitted himself to put the most unfavourable’ interpre’ 
tation upon certain innocent lailleries whicli passed al a 
dinner-table at which he was a guest ; and the consul, 
who affected to be superior to every human weakness, 
took great umbrage at them, lie was, moreover, afraid 
r»f the influence of this great captain, and this was enough 
to determine him to resort to the tribunals. Had the 
letter which I wrote to Moreau been faithfully delivered 
to him, I should have succeeded in inducing llonaparle 
to listen to his justification; but how could I succeed in 
this while I was ignorant that the \ery messenger 1 had 
employed was a traitor ? My husband expressed the 
utmost indignation at what he called my mad enterprise. 
He showed me the very letter I had written lo Moreau, 
and in which I remarked to him that a great man like 
him had nothing to fear ; that the First Consul could 
not but pardon him, and that he ought Lo solicit the 
favour of a private interview wdth his successful rival. 
Antony and Caesar, two famous foes, were, al length, 
reconciled, and enjoyed each other’s esteem. The present 
circumstances were similar. I presumed to ask my 
husband, trembling, what would be his determination as 
to the fate of that unfortunate general. He replied, 
gloomily, “ Deaths or perpetual imprisonnient."--** Ah ! ” 
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said I, “by what right would you deprive your fellow of 
his life? Do you think tliat because you are sheltered 
from human laws you will be able to escape those of the 
Deity ? Do you believe that God will neglect to ask of 
you an account of the precious blood you are about to 
shed ? ” 

“ I have/’ said he, “ a right to do as 1 please with 
those whom I govern.” 

“ It is true,” 1 replied, “ that, according to the code 
of nionarchs, you can do no wrong, nor act otherwise than 
in accordance with the interests of the people, your 
subjects. Should Pichegru be arrt'Sted, would you send 
him, also, to the scaffold ? Remember, my friend, those 
two brave men were before you in the career upon which 
you have thrown so much lustre. In the eyes of sensible 
men, your sole merit consists in being more lucky than 
they. Have you not fought under the same banner, 
and, in turn, conriuercd the same enemies ? A warrior 
like you should present them, with one hand, the olive 
branch of peace, and, with the other, return to them 
the sword.” ^ 

These words made him dumb ; he cast a look upon 
me which showed how horrible was the commotion that 
reigned within. His heart was touched, and he would 
then, perliaps, have granted a pardon had not his am- 
bition, excited by the Seyani who surrounded him, carried 
him to extremes. He could brave anything. 

Thus, for several days, a spirit of discord reigned 
betwixt ns, and our conversations became more and 

I And yet there is not the slightest doubt of the guilt of both 
those generals. Moreau after>vards served the allies with Kussian 
epaulets on his shoulders, and was killed at the battle of Dresden, 
while by the side of the Emperor Alexander , a tolerable proof that 
Napoleon was in the right in regard to him. — Translator, 
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more embittered by the same subject of dispute. Although 
Bonaparte in public ever observed a proper respect for me, 
yet in private our attachment was far from being what it 
had been. And yet I was the first to bring about a 
meeting. 1 had enquired of Fouche respecting this con- 
spiracy.^ “ Nothing,” said he, “ shows that any scheme 
has been formed to assassinate the First Consul. All 
that appears certain is that several of these conspirators 
have formed the design of dressing themselves in the 
uniform of guides, and by means of tins disguise to 
seize him either at Malmaison, on a hunting party, or 
on a journey, and to carry him to linglaiul. Don’t he 
alarmed, madam ; the* invincible IJonaparte has nothing 
to fear from these conspirators.” 

'J'he particularity of these details made me attentive 
to whatever was passing around my husband. II is reserve 
towards me had become e.'itreme, and his conduct artificial. 
He was always anxious to act as mediator among his rivals, 
towards whom he observed, outwardly, the forms of friend- 
ship and esteem, whilst the agents of his power fomented 
divisions amongst them, the better to effect their ruin. 
I continued my observations, noting, with scrupulous care, 
every smile among the courtiers whom l^ionaparte admitted 
to his intimacy. 1 was no longer the depository ui nis 
confidence, I had spoken to him the language of feeling, 
and had interceded in favour of those who had prepared 
the brilliant destinies of France. This was enough to 
render me the object of his dislike. 


1 To assaii!>innlc Bonaparto in the sLieol, under the ridiculous 
pretence of making tiwr upon him It was composed of royalists 
paid by the British ministry. Moreau was undoubtedly in its 
secrets, ami ready to declare himself the moment of its first success. 
Never, perhaps, was traitor more* justly punished ■ Translator. 
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Unhappily, a letter was written to him from Stattgart, 
that the Duke d’lLnghien had called in question his mili- 
tary reputation, and denied him the rjualities of a great 
captain. Tie himself, on the contrary, was persuaded 
that his glory was not due to the merits of his generals, 
and that it was his presence alone that electrified the 
courage of the army. 

Me could not pardon the grandson of the great Conde 
for the irony and ridicule which he had cast upon him. 

The stratagem was cunningly managed by the enemies 
of the consulate. Dut the duke was, in reality, a great 
admirer of ITonaparte, whom certain persons took great 
care to exasperate by their insidious reports. From tliis 
time did the chief of a warlike nation conceive a guilty 
design, and, in a moment of wrath, he swore to execute 
it. His flatterers, as base as they were cowardly, dared 
counsel him to order the death of a new Cjermanicus. 

He hesitated long to strike the blow. “It is,” said 
he to Murat, “a personal insult to me. I would willingly 
fight the prince, and believe him a brave man.” Such 
was the struggle of feeling within him that for several 
days he scarcely showed himself to his courtiers. 

My surprise and grief were extreme on learning from 
Duroc^ that tlie Duke d’Enghien was a prisoner in the 
dungeon of Vincennes (122). 

My first emotion was fright, but it was succeeded by 
indignation. I hesitated to give any credence to the 
report, which, alas ! turned out to be too true. Cer- 
tainly, those who contributed to this shocking crime— 
which, par cxcdlencc^ they call a stroke of policy — were 
doubly guilty. 

1 A distinguished general, whi) afterwards became grand marshal 
of the palace. 
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I here affirm, iri all the sincerity of my heart, that 
the moment Honaparte had heard of the prince’s arrival, 
and was informed of his anxious desire to speak to him, 
he felt the utmost concern. “ What hinders me,” said 
he to Murat, “ from j^ratifying his wish ? ” — and added, 
a moment after, “ I will go to Vincennes.” 

'Phe mute play of Murat’s features showed that he 
disapproved of this sublime impulse. It made such an 
impression upon Bonaparte that he quickly repemted 
himself of this impulse of sen.sibility. “ No,” said he, 
“ 1 cannot see him without pardoning him. But who 
knows ? Yes, ’tis better not to be seem there.” 

A vile^- courtier, who was standing by his side, in- 
stantly chilled all his impulses of humanity by telling him 
that Fvench pvinccs uho bad iahen refuge in England 
had long been seeking to recover the sceptre of SL Loiiisf a 
remark which produced upon him a terrible impression. 
The homicidal words aroused him from the drowsy 
melancholy into which he seemed to have sun!:. ‘‘Ah ! ” 
answered h( 3 , “the Bourbons think to overthrow iny power! 
Folly I 1 will soon show them their servants are but 
fools!” After this it was impossible to approach him. 
Me looked at his watch every moment. 1 observed he 
was in a state of the utmost agitation ; he walked to and 
fro with a step so rapid that he seemed to run from one 
apartment to another. 

TIis situation at this lime presented the picture of a 
man animated by the fatal hope of doing a criminal act. 
T asked him what was the cause of his inquietude, but 
he gave me no answer. After some moments of silence, 
he said, “ You will soon know, madam ; but, on many 
accounts, I could wish you might remain for ever ignorant 
of it. Pity me, pity me, Josephine ” (he laid great sti ess 
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upon these words) ; “ I wish to spare myself inevitable 
rej^rets. Would that I could revoke my orders! but there 
is not time.” 

The clouds that covered his features could not conceal 
the pangs which rent his soul. lie sighed and seemed 
not inaccessible t(j remorse. And, immediately on seeing 
Cambaceres, for wdioni he had sent, he seemed to repent 
of his half-formed resolution. My husband made a sign, 
and I retired. I had retreated but a few steps, when the 
conversation began to be very warm. The Second C'onsul 
(Cambaceres) told him the condemnation of the Duke 
d’l'highien would incense all France against him. 

“Sir,” said Fonaparte, in reply, “when T permitted 
the Elector of Baden to let the prince reside in his terri- 
tory, it was with a hope and a motive for the future. I 
let the descendant of the Condes establish himself in that 
place that I might keep my eye on him, and have him in 
my power, whenever I should need him. Why talk of 
neutrality? Sir, no country which conceals and harbours 
a great enemy can be regarded ;is neutral by the nation 
whose interest is most concerned in his seizure. The 
danger in such a case justifies the violation of territory." 
This language seemed to silence Cambaceres, though he 
still repeated to him, “ *Tis an attempt which honour, 
justice, the laws of nations, and even policy forbid.” 

^^’hile leaving the First Consufs apartment, he gave 
me a hint (for I waited in a sort of an ambuscade) not 
to mention the conversation to anyone. He said U) me 
with a serious air, “ Madam, you must unite your efforts 
with mine to save your husband. He is about to commit 
an act unworthy of himself, and which he will repent of 
hereafter.” He then related to me all the details of the 
horrible manamvre which certain wretches had plotted 
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in ordor to assure themselves of the person of the Duke 
d’linghien, as well as that of Gustaviis Adolphus, who 
was supposed to be with him. 

I invoked the God of vengeance to exterminate, with 
His bolts, the guilty wretches! I addressed to' Heaven the 
most fervent appeals to save the prince. I resolved to 
make a last eflbrt in his favour, but knew not what other 
means 1 could employ. To enter Bonaparte’s room by 
any kind of stealth was impossible ; he had ordered that 
nobody on earth, whoever it might bo, should pass into 
his cabinet. And, notwithstanding this peremptory order, 
1 ventured to undertake it. On hearing the first word 1 
uttered, he rose to shut the door upon me, which I had 
but jiisl slightly opened. “Ah!” said I, “the design 
you have formed was suggested by two traitors; T know 
them well. The coitainty which you now have that I am 
fully apprised of it renders your position more painful 
perhaps.” — “This language, madam,” said he, “is too 
offensive to be calmly listened to; retire, madam, to your 
apartment.” 

In the trying situation 1 was now in, my only remain- 
ing recourse was to Bonaparte’s family. 

Madame Lctitia and one of his sisters came to see 
me as soon as they heard of my deep affliction. A con- 
fidential billet, which 1 had sent to them by one of my 
women (in order to avoid suspicion), had informed them 
not only of the fact that the prince had arrived at 
Vincennes, but also of the bloody tragedy that was pre- 
paring to be enacted there. We resolved to seize the 
first favourable moment to present ourselves personally 
to the consul. Murat himself seemed overwlielmed with 
alarm, and it would then have been difficult, indeed, to 
recognise in him the faithless counsellor. “ Go in, 
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l^jeneral,” said I^'ouche to him, on coming out of, Bona- 
parte’s cabinet, “ go, dare present yourself before him ; 
you will be well received.” — “ What is the cause of his 
rage ? ” said Madame Lctitia, with an air of deep concern. 

“ 1 do not know,” replied Fouchc, with a constrained 
smile, “ l)ut he has certainly fallen into a terrible fit of 
anger ; ” and the prudent minister of police .juickly got 
into his carriage, and drove olT from the chateau of the 
Tiiileries. Still, 1 entertained a hope; I hoped that my 
husband would be disarmed of bis purpose on seeing his 
victim. I wanted to bring them into each other’s presence. 

I knew Bonaparte, and F knew he could never resist such 
a scene. On the other hand, I was well aware that such 
a meeting would be formally opposed by the members of 
the military commission, who were to assemble to try 
the duke. But 1 strangely mistook his intentions, and 
especially those of certain persons who surrounded him. 

Officers with despatches were every moment passing 
by us. To one of them I put a (piestion ; he merely 
answ'cred that he had just come from the principal officers 
of the place. 

The bell had hardly sounded the hour of eleven at 
night, when Bonaparte, accompanied by Murat and several 
other generals, came out of his apartment, llis mother 
appeared to disapprove the project of her son. She said 
to me in a low tone, “ 1 will try to change his mind ; 
try to do the same yourself.” The consul's step seemed 
hesitating, feelde ; he reeled as he went, and was heard 
to say to himself, “7/^ will he condemned in a moment!'' ; 

0 heavens ! what images presented themselves to oiir 
minds. Wc all knew the character of the man whose 
mercy wc were about to implore. We threw ourselves 
at his feet, and bathed his hands with our tears, begging-! 
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him, at least, to put off to some future time the death 
of the prince. My daughter, who was now with us, 
told him several times that, by giving the Duke d’Enghien 
his liberty, he would cover himself with glory and acquire 
a most valuable friend. All "was useless ; he rejected 
our prayers, and the evil genius which then governed the 
great man rendered him immovable in a transaction into 
which he had been drawn by others, and in some sort 
against his will. lie begged us, in the most expressive 
tone, to withdraw; and while we, judging from the excess 
of his emotions, supposed he was about to yield to onr 
entreaties and our tears, he walked hastily from the part 
of the room where we were standing. We soon redoubled 
our entreaties, and his mother addressed him in these 
words : ‘‘ You will be the first to fall into the pit you 
are now digging beneath the feet of your relations.” 

1 was no longer afraid to renew my efforts upon him. 
1 depicted to him, in the most glowing colours, the trans- 
ports of a deeply afflicted heart on being released from 
impending destruction, and what would be the depth of 
his own sorrow and repentance should he persist in 
executing so odious a scheme ; and said to him, “ Had 
the prince been made a prisoner in France, perhaps, by 
your inflexible laws, he would be worthy of death ; but 
he was at Ettenheim, and under the special protection 
of the li^lector of F>aden. That Power must disapprove 
your culpable infraction of treaties binding upon nations. 
Certainly its Government was bound to extend its hos- 
pitality to this unfortunate Frenchman. It did not do so 
without your consent, and the duke did not, therefore, 
infringe the convention which yon yourself recognised. 
And, although your word should be inviolable, the grand- 
son of the great Conde has been dragged from a country 
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which he had a right to regard as his asylum. What, 
henceforth, will the partisans of the First Consul say ? 
They will say that p-lonaparte has, in sacrificing a member 
of the lionrbon race, shown that he is about to open for 
himself a way to the throne of Louis XVI. Long ago, 
C) my husband, have 1 di veined your secret intentions on 
this subject, and would that I could to-day bring you to 
share the sorrows whicli afflict me ; but ’tis in vain, 'tis 
in \ain ! 

‘‘ The blood of the Duke d’Lnghien wiW be upon 
your head ! What did 1 say ? On the head of those 
men who are perfidious enough to advise you to tarnish 
your own glory ! ” and at the same time I cast a look 
of contempt upon several of those who were standing by 
him. I saw their countenances change to the paleness 
of death ; but immediately recovering their accustomed 
audacity, they showed me the barbarous order which was 
to deprive bVance of one of its noblest and most illustrious 
supporters.' 


I While Bernaclotte was minislcr of war, the Duko criLaf'liien 
came secretly to Paris , it was during the summer of ijiyj, and while 
Ponaparte was in Kgypt. The republican government had but little 
strength, and the TJourbon party hoped to clfect a prompt rising in 
their favour. 

All eyes were then turned towards Pernadotlo, as well on account 
of his renown as his quick decision in circumstances of danger - 
w'hich is a characteristic we find in all men destined to act an 
important part The Duke d'Eiighien, by means of a mutual friend, 
informed Bern.'vlotte where his rcsidcjicc was in Paris, and at the 
same time ofl'erecl him the sword of the High Constable ol Prance 
if he would consent to re-establish the Bourbons on the throne 
" I cannot serve their cause,” answ^ered Bernadotte ; " my honour 
binds me to the will of the Trench nation- but as a man, a descendant 
of the great Condc, has confided his safety to me, no harm shall 
befall him. Let the Duke d'Enghien then leave Trance immediately, 
for in three days his secret *will no longer be mine, I shall owe it 
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“ Lam conspired against on all sides,” said Bonaparte; 
“ I am watched continually by spics—pcrhaps I am now 
on the very eve of being victimised by. some of their 
infamous plots- -and you ask me to temporise! No! 1 
will prove, in the face of France, that T will never play 
the part of Monk ; His wrong to impute such an idea to 
me. ’Tis my duty to give to the men of the Revolution 
a pledge which will satisfy them that I will never over- 
throw the edifice whose foundations they have laid, and 
which it is my pleasure to finish. I owe them this 
assurance ; it is necessary to their security ; and I have 
this day given it to them by oirering them the head of 
die last of the Condes.”' 

A few minutes passed, and two superior officers pre- 
..ivaited themselves : “ I intrust these ladies ” (meaning 
his mother and sister) “ to your ('are. Order the neces- 


to my country.” 'Twas thus that a truly maf^nanimous heart found 
means to reconcile duties apparently the most opposite "Mvm.pout' 
^cioir II VhiUoirc dc Chayks \IV. Jciui, lUn dc Smde et dc Noyh'lf^c." 

I When the head of J’ompey the Great was iiresentcd to Cacisar, 
he turned away his face and shed tears 1 confess, Bonajiarte scarcely 
restrained his own when he read the letter which the Duke d'lLnf^hieii 
wrote him only an hour before his death (that letter was not delivered 
to him until six hours after the prince was executed), His first 
emotion was that of surprise - the next, of fjrief. "I shculd,” he 

said to me, “ have pardoned him, and his death is the work of 

He has rendered liimself criminal in my eyes, and in those of 
posterity; by concealiiii^ from me the last wishes of his old master ” 
After a moment of retleclion, he .said, ” Such and such men ” (with- 
holding their names) "are guilty. They might have prevented my 
signing that illegal order, which must necessarily rend(-r me odious 
to France, and in my opinion tarnish my memory. But the 
C. i). M. S. have destroyed me. I was greatly mistaken in hoping 
to find a Sully among the number of those courtiers. Their souls, 
petrified by hate and ingratitude, can only animate the body of a 
Philippe dt Comnitne, and 1 have unluckily met with .such a character 
among them ” -Note by Josephine. ’ 
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sary riders to follow our carriages." I heard no •more. 
The moment the words “ council of war,” assembled to 
try an illustrious emigrant, struck my ear, I fell down 
senseless. But recovering from the shock, I again threw 
myself at Bonaparte’s feet -1 embraced his knees, and 
covered them with my tears. “ I will not,” cried I, “ I 
will not leave you until you have pronounced the pardon 
of the Buke d’Enghien. ” “ Pardon ! pardon ! ” was my 

continued ejaculation. “ But what do 1 say ? Of what 
crime is the prince guilty whose life I ask you to save ? 
Alas ! my friend, I conjure you, for the sake of yourself 
and of your own glory, abstain from consummating so 
great an outrage; hasten to revoke your orders. There 
is nothing so much charms Frenchmen as generosity ; 
there is no virtue they admire and cherish so much as 
clemency, for it is by preserving the lives of men that 
man most likens himself to the Deity. The greatest event 
in your life will be the having it in your power to save a 
Darius ; the most lovely trait in your character, llie will 
to do so. Think, l>onapartc; reflect, O my friend, re- 
flect that by pardoning this Frenchman, who was so 
unfortunate as to be Ijorn near a throne, yon give him to 
your family, to your wife, to all who feel an interest in the 
fate of the descendant of the greatest of heroes.” He 
wanted to get rid of me, to withdraw himself from my 
earnest entreaties; but in vain. I held him so firmly in 
my embrace that all his efforts to escape were for a long 
lime fruitless ; the more he tried to thrust me off, the more 
firmly did my arms grasp him. I fastened myself to his 
person, and in that attitude passed through two of the 
apartments, walking on my knees and clinging to him; 
he, meanwhile, struggling to disengage himself from me. 
But, alas! my strength was soon exhausted. He took 
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advantiige of it to relax my hold ; he escaped, shut 
himself up alone, and left me to the care of my daughter, 
and to the unspeakable pain of having found him in- 
exorable. 

The hours passed on ; the one designated for the death 
of the prince approached. When the fatal sentence of the 
military court was submitted to him, this man whom his 
flatterers had surnamed “ the intrepid," was lillod with 
emotion, under the conviction that it was necessary for him 
to sign it. In vain did he attempt to hide from himself 
the consaiuences ; that illusion had v.anished. During 
that fatal night he dreamed of returning from the castle 
of Vincennes; 1 heard him several times cry out involun- 
tarily, “ If there is still time, save the Duke d’lCnghien. 
' 'Ul, then, shall I call that young prince to act a part on 
the world’s stage, or shall 1 leave him to his own im- 
pulses — to end his life as he has begun it, in the modest 
practice of the private virtues, in the exercise of generous 
actions, and the study of the sciences ? ” And he fell into 
a lethargic sleep. Once 1 heard him apostrophising the 
perfidious courtiers who surrounded him, and reproaching 
them with having led him too far. At daylight he was 
in such a state of mental agitation that he awoke with 
agonising cries. 1 ran to his aid. Oh, how shall I describe 
the shock of the opposite emotions which lent his soul ! 
He was in the utmost distress; he did not know where 
he was, nor what had happened to him; he looked wildly 
around him, and remained plunged in most sombre re- 
flections. Recovering himself, however, by degrees, he 
made me a sign to leave him to himself. 1 noticed that 
by turns he appeared filled with anguish and frozen with 
affright. He asked repeatedly whether his brother-in-law 
(Murat) had yet returned from Vincennes. He rang the 
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bell in order to revoke his sentence ; but it was toq late — 
the Duke d’Enghien had passed to immortality. 

At four o’clock Murat and Hulin arrived at Malmaison. 
''Give me immediately,” said he, “the minute of the sen- 
tence pronounced against the prince. I disavow it; 1 
pardon him. Read the heart of Bonaparte ; never had 
he the thought of becoming a Cromwell.”? 

Those generals gazed at each other in surprise and 
silence, but informed him that the sentence was already 
executed.^ fie stood speechless, and fell into a profound 
reverie. 

Bonaparte, however, quickly rose, and passed into his 

I “Cromwell,” says Hume, “had the faculty of shedding tears 
whenever he wished.” Bonaparte could not endure to see a woman 
weep. He must, then, have done great violence to his own feelings 
in resisting the entreaties of Josephine, whom he loved , for that 
amiable womari had used every means in her power to divert him from 
his purpose. 

i As soon as the sentence of death was pronounced, the Duke 
d’Enghien wa.s conducted to a dry fosse at the castle of Vincennes, 
where fifty Mamelukes were drawn up 'ii waiting for him ; and he was 
there shot by torchlight He refused to permit his eyes to l)c bandaged, 
saying, “The Bourbons know bow to die.” To the last momcL. he 
displayed the utmost heroism He cut off a lock of his hair, and prajed 
that it might be sent to Mademoiselle Rohan, a young lady then at 
Ettenheim, whom it was supposed he had wedded.* 

" The author of the. '■ Cabinet tie Si, Cloud,” God — , asbures us that Unnaparlc 
was present at the p\ecution of the prince, and that neither Josephine noi madamv 
mire solicited his pardon. On the contrary, the limpress informed me that her lins 
band felt the most lively curiosity to sec the duke ; thul lie spoke to him without 
being known , that he (her liu.sband) was in the room where the luiliLary cominibsioii 
was assembled ; that he noticed the surprise of the prince and of the numbers of the 
Court, when they heard his name pronounced; that consternation was depicted on all 
their faces ; that he himself was moved by the scene, and w’as on the point of showing 
himself to the iilnstrious unfortunate, but that the fear alone of ])assing for a man 
without character )iad made him adhere to the resoJution whicii his llattcrers had 
persuaded liim to adopt. He was not, however, i)rG.sent at the death of the son of the 
Condes. Assuredly, he was Ruilty of Eaving oriiercd it, but he did not sanction it by 
his presence. He returned immediately to Malmaison, where he had a sharp alterca- 
tion with Josephine, who had so uselessly pleaded the cause of the prince. When he 
was informed that this deed of blood had been consummated at the moment fixed 
upon, he w.is struck with a sort of terror, and for some minutes icmained overwhelmed 
by hi.s fcellnRs, at which his wife was equally astounded. 
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cabinet, followed l)y several general officers who seemeil, 
from the air of consternation they wore, to blame his 
political conduct, and especially the cowardly assassina- 
tion^ wdiich Night had covered with its sable veil. I'or 
some days he remained taciturn, carefully watching all 
who approached him and fearing to find among them 
some new Ravaillac. 

From one end of iTance to the other, this unheard-of 
crime was denounced ; the enemies of tlie monarchy, far 
from seeing in it any security for themselves, complained of 

I It is cine to the memory of Napoleon to say that, thoagh the 
world’s censure has been lavished upon him for the part hci acted in the 
tra|;;edy of the I“)uko d’Enghien, there were circumstances of extenua- 
tion, if not of justification, conncctc^d with it. The duke was entitled to 
nn f'lvoiir on acccnint of his being a Bourbon prince- not the least 

He was an emigrant, and subject to the laws of b'rance aKaiusl 
emigrants He had voliinlarily lied from the country to which, as a 
Frenchman, he owed allegiance, and joined the ranks of her enemies. 
He had slied, or endeavoured to shed, the blood of his own counivyraen, 
then .struggling for their freedom and independence against a world 
in arms 

This he exultiiigly admitted on his trial before the military 
c;omniission By the laws of the republic- indeed, according to the 
codes of all civilised nations ---this was iminiji, and deserving of 
death. It is true, thr* fiejrmanic territory was violated by Napoleon, 
in sending into it an armed force to arrest him ; but that was a 
question to be settled, not with the duke, but with the sovereign of 
Baden. 

It is also true that his trial by a court-martial was a departure from 
the mode proscribed by the civil code ol France, and on thfU account 
iiriaiithorised and dangerous; but it is only one among the innumersble 
instances of the like usurpation which history furnishes. 

It ought also to be remembered that the royalist.s, instigated and 
paid by the British ministry, as is abundantly pro\ed by the annals of 
that period, had set on foot secret plots to murder the First Consul, or 
to .seize him at his capital and transport him to England --a mode of re- 
storing the monarchy as unauthorised as it was detestable. The security 
of the French Government required that these plotters and their British 
accessories should be terrified by an eminent example, one that .should 
show to the world that the republic had confidence in itself, and was not 
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it. Indeed, all parties united lo tear away the mack with 
which the First Consul still sought to conceal himself. But 
the ambitious men who were attached to his fortunes stifled 
the generous sentiments of those who expressed themselves 
ill a manner contrary to their views. After having inspired 
a sort of terror in the minds of others, they no longer met 
with any obstacle in crowning their w'ork. I'hey now 
seemed to busy themselves with the idea of raising from 
the dust the ruins of the monarchy, without deigning 
lo reflect that the throne of France for ever belonged to 
the family of the Bourbons. 


afraid to treat a Bourljon as it would the ‘'commonest clay." Dn the 
ground of abstract justice, untrammelled by forms, and considering the 
circumstances of the times, the propriety o( the punishment of the 
Duke d’Knghien can hardly be questioned. The account ascribed to 
Ju.sophine in a preceding note, of the lurst ('onsul being present in the 
cliamber occupied by the court-martial, at Vincennes, while the Duke 
was on trial, needs corroboration. Jt is said that, when brought to 
Paris, the dnke was taken directl> to the gotetd the minister of foreign 
aflairs ; it is not unlikely the i'irst Consul may liavc there seen him, 
incog , and that this circumstance ga\e rise to the story of his being at 
Vincennes. Still, such a visit would have been entirely characteristic 
Tkanslatok 
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(1) 5- 

(examine the philanthropic opinions oi Bornardin St. Pierre ' lie 
was not a man to calumniate a whole race (lom ainoiis^ whom ho chose 
the hero of his romance Listen to vhat he says -he who, at his 
leisiiro, studied the charac ter of that race in the Isle of Prance "'I'he 
negroes," says he, "owing to then* heedlcssiiess and iinstalile imagina- 
tions, escape from almost all the ills of life They dance in the 
midst of famine, and in the midst of plenty when at hhert), and 
w1k.ii In chains.' A chicken’s claw w'ill frighten them, and a piece ol 
while paper restore their courage 1 have observeil tluim, not in 
stupid Africa, hut in the West Indies. In the rpialities of the mind, 
the negroes arc in general much inferior to other races; they; ha\e 
lirought no kind of husbandry to perfection , they know nothing of 
the liberal arts, which had nevertheless made some progres.s among 
the inhabitants of the New World, much more modern than tbo> 
I'tlerly ignorant of ship-lmilding, they have permitted other nations 
to get posse.ssion of the coasts ’’ And yet the moment they made 
common cause with the other friends of independence in our American 
colonics, those indigenous people seized the island of St Domingo, and 
the good liernardin St JMerre would be astonished, should he now 
return, to find among men ol colour, exiierienccd navigators, well 
instructed husbandmen and profound politicians- -so much has the 
French Revolution done towards renovating the globe, am! en- 
lightening the minds of those who dwell upon it. 


I On the anniversary of Josephine's biitli, her falhei was accnsioined lo .illow 
Ins iie^'roes a dav of rest, and lo Rive ihoin an t iitortaininent He would make them 
datire, and Ids daughter dJstnbiiU;.] money among the T)()or and the sick, telling 
th.eiii, “Tt Js tin; good Creole (alluding to her mother, who was re-markable for her 
charity) who gives you this.” Tho.se unhappy beings would clasp their hands, and 
raise them towards heaven, while tears streamed down their cheeks, furrowed by 
toil and sorrow, hut they would soon relapse into tlieir apathetic hcciilessness, and 
the only sentiment with which such an act of kindness inspired them they exi)ressed 
by saying, “ (iood mistress, when you get a husband, negroes will get more of these 
Rood things.” 
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(2) Page 18 

“ In the midst of my studies, and a life as innocent as one can lead, 
and in spite of all that could be said to me, the fear of hell often made 
me tremble. I asked myself. What is my condition ^ If I should die 
this moment, should I be damned? According to the jansenists, the 
thing is indubitable : but, according to my notions, it was impossible. 
Ever apprehensive, floating on in the midst of uncertainty, I resorted, 
in order to escape from it, to the most laughable expedients ; for which 
I myself would certainly have a man shut up in a mad -house, should T 
see him do the like 

"While dreaming one day upon this subject, I amuserl myself by 
throwing stones at the trunk of a tree, with my usual dexterity, that is 
to say, without ever hitting it While engaged in this agreeable 
exercise, the thought struck me to make of it a sort of prognostic, 
in order to settle the question ; and 1 said to myself, ‘ J will throw thi.s 
stone at this tree , if I miss it, it is a sign of damnation , ’ and th(‘n 
hurled the stone with a trembling hand and a horrible throbbing at 
the heart. Luckil> it struck plump against the tree, which certainly 
was not very diflicult, as I had taken good care to choose one of 
enormous size, and well armed with snags After that I entertained 
no doubt about my o\in salvation. You,” adds the philosopher of 
(ieneva, " you, also, ye great men, who certainly will laugh at my folly, 
congratulate yourselves on your exemption from it . but don’t insult 
my misery, for I swear to you I feel it full keenly 
Book Vr , p 241. 


(3) Page 39 , Amaryllis gigautca. 

The Empress Josephine was fond of cultivating a beautiful bulb of 
this kind, which for a long time was the only one in Erance. Its 
flower appears in the month of August, and its leaves afterwards; 
they grow six inches in width, very long, of an oval shape, and white 
towards the extremity of the stem. Malmaison wjis thronged with 
amateurs who came to admire this rare plant, which grew out 'i>f a 
carefully levelled bed. It measured two feet and a half round the top* 
and its flowers, combining various colours, multiplied themselves with- 
out end. 

The gardens of Malmaison, during the lifetime of Josephine, re- 
semlded an Eden. Nothing could be more magnificent than their 
appearance; the green -houses united the masterpieces of nature. 
She was fond of the study of botany, and in the daily habit of visiting 
the exotic plants, which she pleasantly termed her "great family.” 
She received, as presents from her friends, the most beautiful and 
choice plants, and the most precious shrubs. Flora and Pomona 
contended with each other in enriching and embellishing this wild 
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retreat. Ifor her the Goddess of Flo\».ers emptied her baske;, while her 
sister, the Goddess of Fruits, robbed for her the richest orchards 
Etruscan vases and statues wrought by the greatest masters, adorned 
this new elysium, which, thanks to the divine taste of the lovely fairy 
whose abode it was, seemed to rival the museum of Italy. Here, the 
chisels of Hliidias and Praxiteles competed for the palm with those of 
the Lesneiirs and Pajous. There, the light and delicate sculpture of 
Lorniin and Pigalle was seen harmonising with that of Canova and 
fJoudont. Josephine made it a duty to encourage the arts and to 
patronise artists, and look pleasure in conversing with the most 
enlightened agriculturists in Europe Of tJiis number was the Sieur 
Tamponct,' who often had the honour of conversing with her " 1 have 
been conversing with one of the most enlightened agricnllurists , ‘that 
man really knows not his own worth ; he is appu'Liated by me, and will 
be, hereafter, by the most illustrious personages ” 

(4) J^i^c 22 

William de K established himself in his We^l -Indian possfi-s^ions, 

and did not return to Europe till 1802 He had lost his father in the 
French Hejvolution, His mother returnee 1 to Dublin, where sh(i occu- 
pied herself exclusively in the education ol young Elinora William^ 
wife joined him at Hatavia, where she became the mother of a sf)n ; but 
her health becoming enfeebled by the warmth of the climrite, a 
lingering fever, at the end of a few' )ear.s, conducted her to her tomb 
The husband was inconsolable If he thought of Josephine it was only 
to recall the scenes of their youth He had yiekled to necessity in 
marrying the niece of I-t)rd Lovell: but had just begun to find happi- 
ness in the bosom of liis family His lortnne had been ( onsidcr.ibly 
augmented , and this happy Nabiil was about to enjoy in I'.un)pe ilie 
Iruits of his labours, when he was suddenly and for ever separated from 

her who was his all. Returned to England, William de K mi- 

trusted his son to his mothers care. He came to J^iri.s, where he was 
at Napoleon's coronation He was not presented to Josephine, who, on 
lier part, was ignorant of his living so near her Hut at the time the 
unfortunate General Huck was arrested by the Emperor's orders, 

William (Ic K was imprisoned in the Temple for lia\ ing had some 

intrigues w'ilh him. While in prison he managed to send to his ancient 
friend, through the medium of Madiirae the Marchioness of Moutosson, 

I A rose of a very beautiful kind (unknown in Erarice, .1 .specimen of whicli had, 
!)>■ t!ie order of Josephine, been siven to the Sietir Tainponet at M.'iliiiai.soii) w’as 
presented by him to her royal hi)4lmcs.s the L)nchess of Ecrri. Tfiat august 
princess dcigneil to accept the present, and to pennit her name to be given t'j the 
species- -(A’oir Ciirolinv). See the Momteiit, and other papers of ilie i 8 lh, iglh, and 
eoili of July. 
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a letter, in which he only a<iks for a souvenir and a passport. ^Josephine 
understood him, and obtained from I'ouchc what he desired. Returned 
to Scotland, lie resided with his family for six months; but his stay in 
I'ldinburKh becominj' more and more irksome and in.sipid, he- travelled 
to Italy, and stojiped for a shoit time at a hospice on Mont Cenis. He 
cultivated the acciuaintance j)f the respectable abbe who governed those 
hermits Their respective conditions wore, in some sort, the same; one 
had become a recluse in conseciuence of an affair of hrinoiir, in which 
he had killed his antagonist , and the other was forced to Hoe from a 
( onn try where a woman whom he had, and whom he still loved, could 
never he his They had fled from a world which was regretted by 
neither Napoleon then, in July. 1S05, was crossing the Alps. He 
slopped a short time with the monks They said something to him 
about fUi ICnglishiiian who had been stopping several flays on Mont 
('cnis, and who seemed to have renounced the world Ifir ever [ose- 
phine manilcsted a desire to sec him “ You will ha\e to cHinb up that 
hill,” said one of the monks, pointing with his finger to a very high and 
stc(jp summit. ‘‘It is not practicable for carriages Von will find a 
plain, bordered all round with mountains, and you will have to climb uj) 
to the height ' T'our porters raised jo.sephine on their shoulders, ainl 
Napfileon laughed heartily at the symptoms ol fear she e.\hil)ited at the 
sight of the steep and dangerous paths up the mountain's side Arrived 
at the centre of the plateau she admired the beautilul lake, in which are 
taken the delicious trout which are the admiration of all French and 
foreign t'a^tvimomes Having satisfied her love of natural curiosities, 
she perceived the Englishman, who immediatidy concealed himself from 
her eager ga/e Some papers, scattered here and there, showed, liow- 
ever, that he had once been in tb" Temple prison This pifpied 'he 
Ivmperor a little He enquired and loiind his name, ami thereupon ca.st 
a sly glance at Josephine, who had. ioiig before, related to him the 
ininulc.sl particulars of their childish attachment. He joked he much 
about this writing. " Dear AVillLam,” said he, " is quite ungallant - ho 
fMight, at least to have come and saluted the Kwfress." She blushed, 
l»nt could not succeed in getting another glimpse of the friend of her 
( hihlhfiod, whom .she had so deeply loved 

She thong lilt no more about William de K - until when he 

presented himself at Alalmaison. He had been wounded at the siege of 
Faiis, and carried bi.s arm in a sling. Josephine was extremely sur- 
prised to SCO liim, but dissembled her feelings from the by-standers At 
that lime the foreign sovereigns paid frefpient visits to Josephine, mid 
everybody kept watch of her. William took for coldness and contempt 
that vvhich only resulted from her extreme caution. Such was hi.s mor- 
tification at this supposed slight that he fell dangerously ill. Josephine 
sent to him one ot her confidential friends, and assured him that she' 
was doing all in her power to save his life I 3 ut all was uscle.ss -- the 
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blow was struck. TIis wound made it necessnry to amputate his arm, 

and the unhappy William dc K survived the wife of Napoleon only 

three days. 

(5) /’"Vf -J.?- 

Josephine always recalled this prediction uilh a feelinjjf of fear She 
had little faith in the stability of fortune, and, even when she was most 
eliiletl, would utter reflections whic.h showed, too plainly, the niisf^ivin^s 
of her heart. 

In 1804, some days after her coivmaiion, perceivin" herself l>inK upon 
n mai'nificeiit couch, enriched with splemlid embioidery and ^(liiterinjj 

with bees wnjiigbt in ^old, .she sniil to Madame Mac de St. Jl - ■ 

"You see, all things seem to smile around me I have arri\cd at the 
summit of j^rcatness iny husband is all-p(>werfnl Mas! all this must 
‘•anish like a dream " " I endeavoured to n'assurc her," said Madame de 

Mac , "and tried to make her perceive the immense distance between 
her pres(‘nt position and that into which she seemed afraid ol fallinj^ " 
" It is,” .she. repli(;d, "for the >rry reason that J am elevated so hij;h 
that my lall will be so terrible. Look at Maria Antoinette lud that 
(Jueen deserve her fate ^ 1 cannot think of it wilboiiL shudrleriun. 'The 

palace of the 'ruilories almost fatigues and frij.;htens me. I am all die 
lime afraid of being (‘ompulled to leave it by force ” Here the crmvcr- 
satioii eiuled ' 

During the course oi lier reign Josephine consulted her iiatiii'til in- 
rlinarioii, which was to make peojilc happy ” 1 don’t know,” she sairl 
to lhf).se who atltmded her, "that I have any enemies, if 1 hau* limy 
conceal themselves in the shade : and it is for that reason that they are 
l() be. feared I am afraid of llatlerers and perfidious counsellors I 
know that Napoleon is altacht'.d to my person- that he loves me sin- 
rerel), and that never, of his own ai cord, will he think of .such a thing 
as resorting to any rigorous act tor separating himself from me ” lint 
she was afraid ol the faithless ones wlio surrounded her. and, during 
nearly seven years, one of her women. Mademoiselle A ■ , carried 

about her person countci-poismi, lo In hey ui orsv of necJ lint she 
never used it She was nuich subject 10 bilious attacks, which caused 
her a great deal of suffering At every change of the seasons it gave 
her complexion a sallow hue, and affoclecl her general health. 

Having retired lo Malrnaison, Josephine’s mode of life was entirely 
changed Her little Court was the rendezvous of the men of intelli- 
gence, and was adorned bv la«lies ol wit and beauty. The Empress 
was allowed a considerable salary, but it was not faithfully paid 
towards the last. She often found hcrsidf in want of means, and could 
not think of diminishing the number of bencllciarieb who looked to her 
for assistance. I have already remarked that she could fix no limits 
to her munificence. At tlie time of Mallet’s conspiracy, Josephine 
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l)elieved, momentarily , that the Filmpcror was defwil. She mourned for 
him sincerely, without taking any thought of what would become of 
her. But, in 1814, she became fully convinced that the gloomy pre- 
diction of the old negresii of Martinique would be, in the end, 
accomplished " I shall not survive your misfortunes,'’ said she to 
Napoleon, on a certain occasion when she was returning to Malmaison 
from Navarre, whither she had been on a visit When she saw 
foreigners surrounding her chfiteau, to act as her safeguard, her heart 
seemed to sink within her. Numerous reports were put in circulation 
respecting the mode of her death. (See Note 94, Vol If.) At this 
gloom}’ epoch, she was the more unhappy becau.se her salary was 
greatly in arrears How much must that sensitive heart have suirered 
on learning what was to be the doom of her husband She w'isheti to 
share his exile, to alleviate the pressure of his alHictions ; and it was 
to indulge this noble feeling that, she sent him an express to Fontainc- 
blea'.i But. not receiving any news from him, slui became so 
overw'hclmed with grief that her health rapidly declined Josephine 
died unhappy, and no one, at this day, doubt.s that the primary cause 
of her death was to be attributed to the ills which befell Napolco.-v 
she could not support such terrible rc\erses 

( 6 ) Page 23 

Thi.s aunt of Josephine had lived tor a long time in Martinictue, 
wliere her husband, as a friend of the Marquis de Beauharnais, hafl had 
the managemenl of his estate The two families were perfectly united, 
though that was not the case with their two heads Madame Kciiaudin 
was a very handsome wfiman, and knew* it well She had a taste for 
iloniination and was unable to bear, with patience, the yoke which 
marriage imposed upon her. She promised hersclt that when he should 
go to I’ari'i, she would accompany him, which she did She w anted, 
also, to take with her her brother’s eldest daughter, but Manette’s 
health would not permit her to reside in France, where Madame 
Kenaudin now took up her residence. She foresaw^ that the bonds of 
mairimony would, one day, unite her second niece to the son of the 
rna!(|ius, and used all lior efforts to effect the union. Meanwhile 
she tried to avoid the old marquis, whom she was in the habit of 
meeting almo^^t every day He, on one occasion, surprised her whilst 
writing a letter to her brother, M. de la Fagerie, on the subject of this 
marriage which she deemed certain. He betrayed great dissatisfaction 
with the scheme. But she found means to appease him and continued 
to urge forward her project The husband remainetl in Martinique 
while his wife was thus living at Fontainebleau, where .she spent her 
happiest days, waiting for fortune to furnish her some new part to act. 
She was married several times, and espoused, for her third husband, 
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a man of rare but modest merit, whom Josephine highly esteemed/ but 
whom Napoleon never liked Madame Renaiidin died at an advanced 
age, regretted by many. With .some slight faults of character, she was 
one of the best of women She was really benevolent, but by nt) means 
so much so as her niece. She was fond of hoarding 

(7) 2O 

Madame de la I'ageric was very fond of her eldest thiiighler. and 
Josephine occupied the second place in her affections. On the death of 
.Vlanette, she seemed to .sink under her griefs, and entertained fears for 
her own life. But by degrees she regained her spirits, and all her 
afhetions were now, of course, centred upon her younger daughter 
She doserved them; and never, perhaps, did daughter lo\e a mother 
m(3re tenderly In order to please Vier mv'lher, who was nalnrall} of 
a serious turn, but kind-hearted, the pretty Cretdc girl, no longer 
(iugrossed by her spf)rts, bf;came calm and reserved She (‘oiilracted 
the habits of her dccca.scd sister to such a degree that she was almost 
mistaken for her, which endeared her more to her mother. U was 
with extreme repugnance that the latter consented to be separated from 
her long wept f(»r her At the time of the famous divorce suit 

betwixt Beauharnais and lier.self, her mother used every means to 
retain her in Martinique , but Josephine’s star called her to shine upon 
a vast and brilliant theatre 

The Marquis de Heanliarnais found a valuable iriend in this lady 
Ills domestic troubles had, in a manner, isolated him from his friends 
After his return to loanee he saw little society, and kept himself shut 
up chielly at I'oiitainebleau He had two sons , one emigrated during 
the Kevoliition (Senator Beauharnais), the other met his fate mi the 
scaffold Henceforth the unhapp> father was wholly given up to 
himself. Madame Kenaudin, however, never abandoned him, and after 
a mutual vidiiity had made them free to unite with each other, the 
marquis gave her his name Thi.s alliance took place at a lime when 
Bonaparte had begun to astonish eveiybialy,- Josephine loved her 
aunt, and regarded her as the primary cause of her good fortune; her 
company always afforded the Emprcs.s unbounded delight, although, 
during the- last years of her grandeur, she saw her but seldom 

('J) 45 

Madame do V , whose maiden name was di? J -■ had a 

powerful indiience over the Viscount Beauharnais The latter loved 

1 M. Dane.sp, niayur of the city of St. Gcrniain-C'ii-l.ayc. 

2 The Marquis do Ih-auhanirus marricil Madame Keiiaiidin, josephino's aiuU, ilu* 
s.vinc year that Josephine married Butiapailc, and while the latter was in Ita'y 
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her, a fact which presented a great obstacle to his choosiqg a wife 
He told her of the projects which .\fadanie Rcnaiidin had formed re 
spccting him She (lissmidcd him, and under her influence he came 
to the determination to refuse his hand to Mademoiselle de la Pagerie. 

Madame de V was anxious to assure herself, personally, how much 

she had to hope or fear from the contemplated union lM)r this purpose 
she visited a lemale friend of hers at Panthemoiit, and asked, as a 
special favour, to be presented to the young American girl. On 
becoming acquainted with Josephine, that artful woman pcrccivt'fl, at 
once and clearly, that the Utile Creole (she designated her by that 
epithet) could never be a very dangerous rival to her i>hc (Jid not 
pretend to dissemble , the smile of irony played upon her lips . 
Josephine saw it. and from that moment becainti convinced that 

Madame de V would not (as she said to her fri(Micls) leave ho the 

i^hadou' of hope Ami, indeed, she was not slow in arriving at the proof 
that the bonds of her unhappy marriage would be woven by the hund 
oi Misfortune 

(10) ra/;c 47 

'rho Viscount de Heauharnais loved and ciiltivaicd the arts, but 
without neglecting th»' care of his estate His judgment was souiifl, 
his conversation neat and witty. On subjects calculated to excite 
feeling, his voice was slow and solemn, and contrasted admirably with 
the usual vivacity of his manner No person was Iciss tenacious of his 
opinions, he would, indeed, defend them, but if the opponent persisltd 
in combating them, even though in the wrong, he would smih.', and 
adroitly change the conversation, lie was feeling and frank, acli\e 
and constant in his friendships luilogiums, unless tempered with 
delicacy, were to him insipid and disgusting. 11 is silent manner ol 
approving merit and acknowledging a favour was above that vulgar 
prodigality of officious and sterile words with which it is so common 
to salute great men, and even little men when in jiower -Non-. h\ 
JoSIiPHINJi. 

(11) rugc 51. 

M. de Ileauharnais (Alexander Viscount de), born in lyOo Al the 
epoch of the Revolution, he was second major of a regiment of infantry 
He had several years before married Mademoiselle de Tascher de la 
I’agerie, and at that lime was in the enjoyment of a considerable fortune 
in Martinique. His agreeable talents, and his habit of mixing in the 
best company, had placed him among the most favourite courtiers, long 
before circumstiinccs gave him another kind of celebrity. Appointed, 
in 1789, a deputy of the nobility from the bailiw'ick of Hlois to the 
States General, he was soon ranked among those who exclaimed most 
ardently against the Ciovernment. The ideas of philosojihy and liberty 
replaced in him the frivolity of the courtier. He was one of the first 
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of his order to transfer himself to the chamber of the commons {Itcis 
rtiit), anfl on the 4th of August, 17813, ho introduced a proposition to 
of|iialise penalties, and make any citizen eligible to office Elected a 
member of the military committee, he presented several reports in its 
name, and demanded of the Assembly the approbation of the conduct 
of Ikniille at Nancy, by which he incurred the hatred of the Jacobins, 
who henceforth swore vengeance against him Jn i7.)o, he strenuously 
opposed the proposition tfi apply the laws of pfitcn and :i'ar to the case; 
ot the King, in 170T he procured a dticree allowing the soldiers, when 
not on service, to frecjuent the dubs At the lime of the King's flight 
to Varennes, he was prcsirlent of the Assenilily (2otli luiie, 1791), and 
on that occasion displayed a firmness anil a calmness which challenged 
the admiration even of his enemies l)n the jist of [uly he. again 
occupied the chair, and after the session left Paris i' )r the army of the 
North, with Ihorank of A«ljutant-general A few days after the inth of 
August, 1702, he was chosen with Ciisline lu comuiand the camp at 
Soissnns . and after that fatal day, the commissioners of the f-egislalive 
Assembly having announced that Ileanharnais was of the number of 
generals who were true to their country, lie was mentioned in an 
liononrahlc manner by the Convention. At the lime Frankfort was 
retaken by the Prussians, his military conduct was jiraised by I .icbe, 
the minister, and by General Caistiiic. 'I'bese (lislingnished marks of 
attention contributed to elevate him, in 179^1, to the grade of (ieneial- 
iii-chief of the army of the Khinc, and shortly afterwards to the post 
of ininistor of war, whicdi he declined 'Twas at this lime that all 
our best men wen; driven Irom tbe arm> Ale,\ander Meaiiharnais, in 
coiiseipience, sent in liis resignation, wbieh was at first refused, but after- 
wards acce])leil, by the represenlatives on mission trom the Assembly, 
whoordeietl him to retire twenty leagues Irom tin* frontiers Me now 
fised bis residence at I'ertt- Imbault, a department nf Lcnre-et-t^her, and 
published some observations against tbe jiroscription of nohli*s, in 
answ’er to a denunciation of V^arlet dire-cted against himself He was 
finally arrested as a suspected person, conducted to Paris, thrown into 
the ('armclite prison, anil take.ii thence before the Kevolntionary 
tribunal h'or want of a criminal charge, he was accused of fifteen 
da>s’ inaction at the head of the army, which, it was alleged, had con- 
Lnljutcd to the loss of Ma>cnce, though every ihing demonstrateri the 
contrary He was, however, coudeinnecl lo death, 23rd July, 171)4. 
On the evening before bis condemnation he wrote a letter 10 his wife, 
who afterwards gave her hand to |■^>onaparLe, commending lo her care 
his children, and enjoining it upon her to vindicate Ids memory. 

Mercier, in his "Nouveau Paris" (Biography), tells us, in his peculiar, 
enthu-siastic style, that at the time of the federation, 14th July, 1790, 
M. fie Beaiiharnais worked in the champ de nuii, harnessed to the same 
cart with the Abbe Sieyes. 

19 — 2 
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( t 2) 54. 

The Marchioness' tie Montcsson always showed a marked liking for 
Josephine. At the time of tlxc famous suit with JJeaiiharnais, she openly 
took up her defence She rexrommended her most warmly to Madame 
die ViricLix, the abbess of Paiithemont, where Josephine was shut up 
during the pendency of the suit After she had left the convent, the 
marchioness did not cease to visit her, and the two friends ncA'er for a 
moment forgot each other, either during the season of adversity of the 
one or llie astonishing prosperity of the other. A simple wish on the 
pari of Madame Montcsson became an order with Josephine, though 
the latter would sometimes promise what it did not depend on her lo 
fulfil; anrl it was a double affliction to her lo be obliged to say that 
what was desired was not in her power to ]>esiow The l'hn|)eror 
sometimes found it difflcult lo grant what his wife thought might be 
easil> granted 

(f3) .55' 

Scarcely had Mademoiselle do Tascher changed her name lo that 
of the Viscountess of Heauharnais, when she saw lhat her destinies 
were no longer the same She was sincerely altachetl to the viscount 
Her heart felt the need of loving, and all her thoughts were centred 
upon her husband ; he was all for her It was natural that, in moments 
of ill-humour, she should address to him some indiscrei't reproaches 
She was young, ami w'itliout exjxjrionce. Hoaiiharnais was, indeed, 
an amiable man, and attached to her by a real fi’lendship . but he could 
not bear her petty jealousies “You act like a child,” said he, "look 
around you, and .see whether you haw a right to complain ” His 
home, however, as to all externa! appearances, seemed haiipy. \ 
coloured man, who was a body servant of the viscount, was in the; 
habit of bringing him reports, which were so utterly false and faith- 
less that her husband was led incessantly lo put a bad construction 

upon her smallest actions. A secret spy of Madame de V was 

in reality the; primary cause of Josephine’s griefs ; the latter was 
so kind and confiding that she was ever unwilling to beliexe in the 
reality of such an act of treason She was blamed by many of 
her friends for taking back into her service that same mulatto man 
when she returned the second time from Martinicpie. “ You will,” 
she was told, " always be the dupe of your own too confiding heart - 
\(Mi will be again deceived." "Whal would you have me do?” said 
she, with good-humour; “ I would rather be a victim than suspect 
an innocent man To me he denies everything, and that i.s enough , 

I Shii had socrelly married llu* Diikr of Orltiaiif^, son of tlio rogeni. On the: death 
of the iinneo, slie iccc'ixed an order to retire into a convent. The reason of this was 
that, as site could not appr ur publicly in rnournini;, she iniKht, ut least, adopt the fiitit 
which site continued foi a yc\U'. 
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if 1 am .wrong in believing in his fidelity, I do not want to fathom 
the secrets of his conduct.*' Such was Josephine in all the cir- 
cumstances of her life She did not like gossip, though at times she 
listened to it. Her uniform response was. " Certainly you are 
deceived ; you ought to be sure before you condemn anyone.” 

(14) 50 

Madame de V had a misunderstanding with Hcauharnais, and 

almost ceased tti speak to him She then employed all her arts 
to ac(jiiire the confidence oi hi.s wile. She taught the too credulous 
|()scphine to belie\e that she did this to please her, and in order 
to strengthen the fears which she entciTaincd respecting his as- 
siduities " liut,” she would say after a inoinent (»f hesitation, " the 
perfidious wretch, though he feigns to he faithful to you, he does 
not the less throw himself every day at the It'd of Madame do 
H , that cocpiettish woman, who aims to seduce by her charms 
all the gentlemen of the Court. ’ This dart, shot by the blackest 
perfidy, greatly allccted the spirits ol its victim. 13iil as often as 
she commenced to rtjview his conduct, her husband woulil, by his 
skilful manner and kind looks, scatter her fears. Iitigene was 
the pride of liis father , that lc)vely infant was an angel of peace 
t(^ his parents Joscpliine believed, gave credence to, what was told 
her by Madame de V- -- , and no longer dissembled her jealtmsy ; 
she uttere«l her ('omplnints to a man who merited nothing hut her 
piaise,s [ll-f(jeling sprang up between thcni, and bitter reproaches 
were uttered on both sides The cruel word “separation” was pro- 
nounced, and from this lime forth a vague, iivpiictude rcigmid 
between them 'rhe more sympathy is felt, the more confidence 
have we in those who manifest it At length they ceased entirely 
to see each other. Such was the Iniit which Madame de Heau- 
harnais reaped from lending a too willing etir to the insidious and 
false suggestions of a woman who, unable to pardon her for having 
married the viscount, with whom she^ wished to carry on licr love 
intrigues, hatl sworn to destroy her. 

( 15 ) Page 0 () 

There was a i)articnlar observance when a priest died He was 
interred with his face uncovered , the people supposed they could 
read in the lineaments of his pallid coimteriance after death the 
ple.ibure of the Sovereign Judge, and discover, through the dim 
shadow of death, the joy which awaited him, as we behold through 
the veil of a clear night the magnificence of the firmament. The 
same custom prevails in the convents. 1 have seen a young nun 
ihus lying upon her bier ; the whiteness of her brow scarcely dis- 
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tinjjuishablo from that of the linen band \Aith whicli it was half 
covered ; a crown of white roses on her head, and a mysterious torch 
burning in her hand. After being exposed to view for several hours, 
the coffin was closed upon her and deposited in the funeral vault 
Thus it is that grace and ixiace of mind seem not to know death, 
and that the lily withers awa) notwithstanding its snowy whiteness 
and the tranquillity of its native valley. 

(iC) 69. 

Mademoiselle dc vSt C - - was brought up with the son ol her 
mother's best friend. The two mothers had been at the convent 
ol St, Cyr, and hail received only 3,000 francs hy way of dowry and 
wedding jewels i^ut ailorned with natural graces and an excellent 
education, they both contracted advantageous marriages They pro- 
mised each other that in case they should become mothers, and 
their children should be of opposite sexes, their early friendship 
should be cemented by the marriage of tlicir ollspring. They were 
true to that promise ; Irene was constantly witli ('diaries But ihe 
Countess of St. C - ■■ having fallen a victim to a pulmonary disease, 
her husband soon after contracted a new marriage This worked 
an entire change in the lortiines of her daughter. She Nvas des- 
tined to the cloister, and the young Count de - felt the shock 
s(i severely that he went to Africa and engaged in commercial cntei 
prises among the Algerines. His father never loved him, but placed 
all his affections on the son he had by a former wite. He was an 
austere man, and strenuously opposed his son's marriage with Irene , 
and the Order of Malta, into which his father caicsed him to be 
received at his majority, put an entl to all his claims to her hand, 
and doomed him to perpetual celibaci 

(17) 74 

At the instigalio’.i of Madame de V— , Beaiihaniais made a 
voyage to Martinique in order to make enquiry into his wife’s con- 
duct. He questioned the negroes and raulattoes, expecting to draw 
from them something tending to implicate the irreproachable conduct 
of his wife before she came to France. All his discoveries tended in 
favour of the interesting Creole. On his return to France, he in- 
stituted a suit against her. Madame de L- — , the daughter-in-law 
ol the Mariichal de N- - , and a relative of several of the magis- 
trates, ever friendly to Josephine, jnanaged to have the case removed 
before the Varliament of Paris, and placed in a light so favourable 
to her that Beauharnais lost it. It was decreed that he should 
take back his wife, provided she should consent to live with him 
again, or to pay her an annual .support of 10,000 francs The ground 
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of this just and (iqiiitable decision was that It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the accusation brought against her was purely calumnious , 
the Parliament of l\aris so declared it, and permitted her to live 
away from her husband 

(18) 78 

A wise and just liberty is indispensable to an enlightened and 
warlike nation. Despotism is utterly uncongenial to the manners 
and the character ol the French A Government, to be obeyed, must 
possess nerve and vigour , the first germs of rebellion should be ex- 
lirpated Hatl the unfortunate Louis XVI been persu.'idcd of the 
truth that, in politics, it is seldom safe to lake a retrograde step, 
he would have been scrupulously careful not to make the least con- 
cession to that crazy miiltilude who, with arms in their hands, *came 
and desecrated his palace, and oftered Lover his august brows 
with the infamous cap which was but the emblem of licence After 
the affair of tlu^ ^ih and filh of October, the king exhibited but a 
ioifisc of prill I lull piiiicnct'. The mischief was commenced on the 
2olh of June, when the monarch saw himself compelled to take the 
(»ath of the }>itn^-culoitcs The king should, for the honour of his 
crf""’\ for the safety of his pci>ple, have siirrounded himself with 
a superior force This would have struck awe into the factioiiists 
who first presumed to pass the threshold of his palace Such an 
exertion of positive power would have kept them at bay and disabled 
them from renewing their sacrilegious horrors Put, tinhappify, this 
ilrcadful epoch only exhibited, on the part of the king, a hesitation 
that degenerated into actual weakness, and, on the part of the rebcils, 
Miidacious crime raising its fiery crest and preaching open revolt. 
I'rom the very dawn of that liberty which, for a moment, shone 
with so pure a light, certain vile and obscure dcmagogiit?s conceived 
Hie plan of the loo famous lolh of August That plan they executed 
by luirling their lawful sovereign from his throne . and showed to 
astonished ICurope that the ancient monarchies criuld henceforth sub- 
sist only by their permission. 

The French nation was doomed to pass as swiftly as the arrow 
of William Tell through all the horrors of the Decemvirs, Cinna, 
Marius, Sylla, Fufus, Catiline, and the Triumvirs. It saw itself the 
sport of the pa.ssions, and in the cud became the prey of him who 
was the most skilful in seizing her power, and prescribing to her the 
law of circumstances And yet we cannot but approve the consulate 
as a necessary measure to guard against the return to power of those 
infernal spirits who had preceded it, and to revive the arts and 
sciences in the bosom of France 

(19) Page 79 

'I'he Petit Trianon is the chef-d'auvre of the lighter style of archi- 
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lecture The unhappy Maria Antoinette was extremely pleased with 
it . she took great pains to enibellisli it, and laid out large sums in 
so doing. Nothing could be more pleasant or picturesque than those 
gardens planned by the hand of the celebrated I-enotre. 

The Queen often resorted to this retreat to withdraw herself, as 
she good-humouredly said, from the inseparable cnejuies of greatness 
A kind of easy freedom, a simplicity of manners, reigned in this 
delicious retreat, which contnusted strikingly with the luxury and the 
stiff airs of the ('ourt The Quecji of France was no longer the 
Queen of l^'rance at Trianon The eostunnis of the country bofitled 
her wondrously , she would traverse her domains habited like a 
shepherdess ; her sceptre remained in her apartments at Versailles, 
and the shepherd's crook replaced it in her august hand Here she 
received, with perfect courtesy and without distinction, the homage 
nobles and plebeians, drawn thither by curiosity to see and admire 
the daughter of the Caesars Without in any degree losing her 
dignity, she received visits from all classes of socit:ty, and never, 
perhaps, did woman possess in a more eminent degree all those 
lovely characteristics which distinguish greatness luuI goodness, or 
better understand how to bestow her acts of kindness. She under- 
stood most perfectly that marvellous secret, so rare amongst the 
great- the skill to give, without, at the same time, \v(niii(ling the 
delicacy of the persons obliged. The whole Court would manifest 
a wish to accompany her whenever, with her peculiar smile, she 
said, "To-morrow I .shall go to my farm” The courtiers who were 
designated to enjoy the favour of accompanving her, arteii more like 
villagers about to enjoy some rustic .spoil, than like the attendants 
upon royalty Each had his little house at the charming retreat 
Such a member of the royal family was ihc owner of a mill , another had 
the parsonage house ; such a duke was happy to exchange hi.s cordons 
for a labourer’s dress; such a grantle divne, with her eighteen quaHiers, 
became at once a farmer's ^vife and busied herself with the household 
affairs The belle fcrmih-c (as the Queen was called) did the honours 
of the table admirably ; all etiquette disappeared and was replaced by 
an agreeable liberty and perfect freedom. Trianon was in a manner 
the birth-place of that goddess who, since 1789, had turned so many 
heads and occasioned so many evils. The Queen there showed herself 
an example of .simplicity to all. The miller's wife sent her cakes, 
and the farmer s wife sent her fresh eggs, butter and cheese ; and 
even the village curate was not forgotten in the di.stribution of 
favours. Ivverybody around received her invitations and visited lier 
in their turn One pleasure after another sported around the guests 
of this happy place at all hours of the day ; like the walls of Thebes, 
it seemed built by some magic hand In the evening the company 
amused themselves with acting comedies. The Queen assigned to 
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each his part, anil often acted one lierseli ; everyone exerted his 
skill and memory to surpass the rest in ciicleavoiirinj; to catch a look 
from the new Arminda, the enchantress of the gardens. Concerts 
were given in which the Queen also joined Louis XVI was not 
\erv fond of Trianon " 'Tis," said the good King, “ a whirlpool of 
expense, without any certain revenue " - a neat and adroit allusion 
to the costly entertainments given at that place 

Since the Kevohuion this place has been much neglected. 'The 
Frenchman contemplates in silence that spot which was onc(* the 
admiration of the stranger and the charm of a Court in whose bosom 
luAiiry and magnificence have been hereditary sinci' the pompons age 
of J-ouis XTV. What .slumid be our reflections when wc recall the 
memory of a past period so rich in historic recollections, and ‘com- 
pare it with the miseries of the present ! 

Honaparte undertook to repair the two Trianons The Vctii 
Tyituwii received some very tasteful improvements, and was entirely 
re-fiirnished Ihil the l^mpress Josephine fiequcnted it hnt little, 
and always returned fnmi it with visible sadness 

(20) Ci/gf 80. 

The disputes between Heauharnais and his wile ha\ing made some 
noise in the community, it is not surprising that the Queen should 
have testified to Madame do J^cauharnais such an earnest interest in 
her case, especially alter the Pailianicnt of Paris had been pleased 
to award a decree in her favour as signal as it was merited 

(21) 89 

The inhabitants of Martinique in it)6i performed a memorable 
act, whe.ieof it would be difficult to find an esample in the. most 
famous revolutions of the ancient republics Jhil however just it 
may have been, it could not have prospered but f<>r the al)sence ot 
the sovereign from among them, and the weakne'-.s of the military 
force stationed there. Never did the proud Komans or the Greeks, 
who were more enlightened, better understand their rights or observe 
a wiser or more rational conduct in maintaining them. 

'J'he vexatious administration of Varenne, the governor, and 
Ricoiiart, the intendanl, gave just cause of complaint to the colonists. 
Tho.se two chiefs had been invited to dinner by Lamentin The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the island repaired thither, attended by the cortege 
which was required by the august ceremony of an election, and in 
order to protect it from viblcnce. Varenne and Riconarl did not 
discover the symptoms of the revolution until it was ready to break 
out ; it was clothed with all the necessary forms, and with a solemnity 
, which gave new weight to the choice which was made. Their swords 
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were taken from them and broken, while they thcjnselvcs were stripped 
of all their authority ; the conspirators constituted themselves their 
judges ; they recalled to their minds their (oppressions, and the abuse 
of their powers, they proved to them the justice of the motives by 
which they were actuated in taking this step ; and, arranged in order 
of battle, they chose as their commander, M. de, Hiicq, who was con- 
firmed by acclamation of “Vive M. de Ihicq! long live onr general!” 
This now inlendant, clothed with the most Icgilimale and sacred aii- 
tlKjrit}, took the reins of governmciil, and the confederated inh vbitants, 
in regular order of march, escorted home the two (loj)osed chiefs The 
escort passed along under the guns of I'ort Koyal ; but all had been 
provided for, the operation was a profound mystery, and was con- 
ducted with so much precision and secrecy that the troops in the town 
had not the least knowledge of what was going on. Varenno and 
Ricouart taxed all their ingenuity to find out lh(^ hidden springs of 
this event, but in vain; celerity alone brought it about , the least delay 
would have been fatal to the enterprise, and even as it was, the most 
rigid precautions did not entirely prevent the secret from leaking out 
The people did not allow the offenders time even to arrange their 
doiiuj^tic concerns, ‘ but hurried them off to an unfreiiuenled port on 
the island, and put them insianily on board a ship that was in waiting 
for them with sails all set, and sent them home to rranco. 

Meanwhile, a deputation from the colony embarked on board 
another vessel, and repaired lo the French Omrt , the ministry were 
wise and politic enough to observe moderation . the old chiefs were 
censured, the new ones confirmed, and the rebels pardontjd All was 
hushed, and the inhabitants of Martinique, who only revolted against 
an abuse of power, received with submissiin the new' masters aflerwar ’s 
sent them by the Court. 

('12) I'age 8i) 

Josephine was the only one who was not alarmed at the fire , she 
regarded the accident as a token of good luck to her. When l^ona- 
parte was travelling, if perchance a courier was tt^o lardy, he would, 
in order to alarm her, exclaim, "Madam, the house is on 
w'hich she would reply, "The firemen will do their duty” TTer 
couiilenance would assume a cheerful and radiant expression This 
little weakness, if it were such, was the more pardonable in her, since 
it often turned out that within forty-eight hours she received good news. 

Madame de Maintenon came one morning in tears, and announced to 
Madame de Montespan that, during the night, the house in which she 
and her children lodged, took fire " So much the better for them and 

I But their nej^rues revolted, and during the several days chat this clFervesceiice 
lasted, I hey burnt many houses, and cut the throats of the owners. Sonic of them 
w'crc hanged, as an example, and others sold to planters in a neighbouring colony. 
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for you. who are their second mother,” rep^^id the latter ; “it is a sign 
that the King will grant them a rich endowM-nont, and they themselves 
arrive at a high degree of prosperity You, madam,” added she, 
gazing at her \vh(’« was one day to sway tlie heart of l,oiiis XIV., ‘‘ you, 
perhaps, will yet etijov good fortune : the Duke of Maine will never 
forget that he is indebted for his life to your atlcctionate. care , for. 
notwithstanding the miracles of a self-styled St. Darcgc, he returned 
from llie hf)ly waters more a cripple than ever ; but he knows what 
you have done for him. and that is enough for siieli a feeling heart 
as his ” 

( 2 j ) <)2 

On her return from Martinique, Madame Heauharnais came again to 
reside in I'aris, an<l sl(jppcd at the Hotel des Astmu's, Kne de Sepulcre, 
ami occupied apartments belonging to the keeper ot a halhing-hoii.se 
Merc slie was \isited by the l)cst sciciety of the capital. Madame 
Monlmorin, the lady of the governor of b'entainebleau, nndertor>k the 
task ol bringing about a reconciliation between her husband and her, 
in which she was powerfully aidt‘d by the old Marquis de Beaiiharuais, 
the viscoiint'.s lather, who loved Josephine An animated explanation 
took place between the panics Mugene' and Tlortenso threw '.hem- 
selves into their father’s arms . his heart was toucdied , he clasped to 
his heart his wife and children ; tears streamed from llicir eyes, and a 
treaty ol oblivion to the past, ami of Iriemlship and union ^i^r the 
luture, was made and sworn to in the most fr)nnal and solemn manner 

This excellent and intelligent lady, long I he clelight of the C'ourt ot 
Versailleis, w'as imprisoned in i7«>p in the Petite l orce She occupied 
the .same room, in the third storey, in which tlie Princess Lamlxille 
passed the last moments ot her life. One day she irriagined she saw 
the venerable Cazotte enter her apartment in (‘oinpaiiy with the woman 
who was her jailer “Ah!” said she, in a lone loud cnougli to be 
heard, “what does that good man want? Has he come to repeat in 
this place his gloomy and sinister prophecy^” All the by-standers 
were astonished, seeing that nobody but Madame Ancre was near hei, 
who by no means resembled a prophet Immediately after; she said 
again, “ Excuse me, Cazotte, leave mo in ignorance of the time of my 
death. Alas! what boots it to me to be so well informed!” The 

1 Pc.iuharniiis kept Ins sou with him diiriuK the ]>cii(lei\cy of liis lawsuit with his 
wife. He resided, <it this time, at the httic Hotel de la KociU'foiicault, Kiic dcs Pclits- 
AiiKu.stins; and after his ninthor's departure for Martinique, the >oung Kugenc was 
put to school at the colleRe of I.ouis le Grand, where he conunenced his studies. He 
remained here until he vicmii to join his father in the army cominanded by General 
Custinc. 
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surprise became ^{cneral : they believed she had lost her reason . 
Recovering her self-possession by degrees, she said, " How did you 
find your way in here ? Who directed you to come ? Was it 
madame ” -looking at the female jailer All were silent, out of 
respect to the duchess Madame Aiicre ran off as fast as her feet 
would carry her, imagining herself pursued by the ghost of Cazotte, 
who she knew was dead. The jailer woman was frozen with terror. 
In the evening, the I^luchess of Grammont, Ayho did me the honour to 
'rec(’ivc my visits, piayed me to inform her at what hour the act of 
accusation (nuiiciment) against her. which had been sent to her, had 
reached the office of the clerk of the Court (i^rcjfc) M. Vadleu, then 
clerk, answered me, "At Jour o'lloik," which was the precise time of 
the vision " Then," exclaimed that truly courageous and philosophic 
lady, “then we cannot rleny that Providence makes use of the most 
secret and incredible means to prepare men for the trying hour We 
have no time to lose," she remarked to the Duchess of Chatelct, who 
was in the same predicament as herself; “one kind memento, and our 
present sufferings may spare us eternal pains." This lady, without 
losing anything of her accustomed gaiety, made her last will . and on 
the morrow, April 17th, lyyS. ceastjJ to live 

( 25 ) Page 95 

The claim ot M de K was submitted to the council of stalt‘ 

The matter was communicfiteJ to the King, who recogni.scd the debt 
and made an order for its payment; but the delays were such that, in 
lygo, the treasury had not paifl it ofl'. The Revolution now supervened. 
\1 Necker was strongly oppo.sed to the teimbiirsement of the money, 
under the pretence that the extravjigant expenditures of Louis XIV had 
ruined the nation ; and such was the general cry, the order ot the day. 
M. dc Peauharnais proposed, as a mode of conciliation, that the debt 
should be eiUcrcAl in the great book ; but the famous Carabon refused 
for several months to insciibe it in the Hegtstre Uniuerselle. The fortune 

of M. de K thus increasing in a progressive manner, he employed, 

a little later, the product of this inscription in favour of certain of his 
Lountrymen, to whom he gave it, and whose estates had been impaired 
in coJise(iuence of their long imprisonment in I'rance 

( 20 ) Page 98 . 

Ileauharnais was president of the National Assembly at the time of 
the King’s famous Hight to Varennes. In this crisis he displayed the 
courage and firmness necessary to preserve resjject for the monarch, 
who returned only to be put in irons in his own palace. The president, 
without compromising the dignity of the place he filled, thought it his 
duty to visit his unforlunate prince. ?Ie was often permitted .secretly 
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to go ii;i and sec the King. I.,ouis one day ^riid to him in bitterness, 
"This Revolution will overturn the whole world, no government will 
be safe from this explosion; 'tis an yiilna v\.hose volcanic rocks will 
smite the hearts of so\'ereigns. I shall be the first amongst them to be 
struck ; others will then feci the blow, anil in less than half-a-ceiUur> 
the people of Kurope will show themselves anthropophagi, and fall t(^ 
devouring one another; the famous l^avaler has told us so, and every- 
thing now goes to confirm it.” Beauharnais admitted to several of his 
friends (Dcpremenil and Clavicrre, Generals Dillon, Liickner, Hiron, \’c.) 
that he was forcibly struck by these extraordinaiy leflec Lions of the 
King, and that, in his opinion. France was about to experience the most 
terrible commotions Henceforward he endeavoured to withdraw him- 
self from the democratic whirlwind, though he could not openly rail at 
the party which he appeared to serve lie, howevtir. abjured all the 
errors of the new school of ptiliticians, being perfecllv sensible of the 
truth of the maxim, that the throne which begins to crumble will, in 
the end, crush not onl\- its most zealous sectators, but its fierces? 
antagonists 

(27) Ptii ;/ 00. 

The Duke of Orleans' was in every respect the least fitted lo play 
the part of William HI , and setting aside the respect which is due to 
I.01US XVI , it may be .said of this prince of the blooil, in the language 
of Vladame de Stacl, that "he could neither sustain himself ika' serve 
as a prop to any boil y else Yet ho possesseif grave, nobli^ manners, anil 
wit ; bnt his progress in the world developed nothing but the greatosi 
levity in the change of his principles, and whtMi the Revolutionary 
tempest began to blow, he found himself eqnall> destitute of ciub and 
spur Mirabeau, in one of bis conversations with him, came In the 
conclusion that no political enterprise whatever could be based upon 
such a character.” — " .Vadi^inc dc Shul's ConsidnjtidUy " 

(28) y*<?g6' 100 

Thus speaks Madame de Staid respecting l^oiiis XVI.. on the 
anniversary of the T4th of July, 1792. -‘‘When the I'ederates hail 
assembled in the Champ de Mars, they bad more the air of haxing 
met for an insurrection than a festival. The King needed the cbarac 
ter of a martyr lo support him.self in such a situation His manner 
of walking, his countenance, had something peculiar about them 
On other occasions he was wanting in personal dignity, and one could 
have wished him to possess more of that imposing quality ; but here 
his native humility rendered him truly sublime 

"I followed with my eyes his powdered head, moving in the midst 

I The faihcT of I.ouis Philippe. King of tin. French 'I'l^ANsr won 
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of the riders upon black horses. ITis dress, embroidered as formerly, 
was easily dislingnished from the costume oi the people who* pressed 
around him When he mounted on the steps of the altar, T imagined I 
saw the holy victim offering himself a voluntary sacrifice, fie de- 
scended, and passing again through the disordered ranks, went and 
seated himself beside the Ouecn and his children 

"The people saw him no more until he ascended the scaffold " 

(2<j) /'(gi 10, 1 

('harles 1 had a handsome face, and a mild, but melancholy look. 
His complexion was fair, his person of a healthy look, well-proportioned, 
and of the middle size. He was capable of enduring fatigue, and c.\- 
celled in horsemanship and other manly exercises. All admit that he 
was a tender Imsband, an indulgent father, and a kind master . in a 
wchtI, worthy line and respect ' Unhappily, Fate seated him on a 
throne at a time wIkmi the examples of former reigns favoiin*il arbitrarv 
p<nver, and when the popular mind turned strongly towards liberty In 
any other age that sovereign would have been sure of a IraiKiuil reign . 
but tlie exaltetl ideas of the powers and prerogali\es in wdiirh he had 
been brought up rcndereil him incapable of a prudent submission to 
that spirit of freedom wdiicb inx'vailed so [lowerfully among his subjects 
Ills political system was not sustained w'itli that rigour and foresight 
which were nece.ssary in order to support his prerogatives up to the 
point to which lie had pushed them. Exposed continually to the 
assaults of furious fad ions, incapables and fanatics, his laid is and hi^ 
mistakes drew after them the most fatal consi-cjuences A situation 
ton rigorous even for the highest degree ol human capability ! 

The parties w'hich divided the kingdom were the general convulsi(,'is 
i)f all understandings and hearts; a violent and thoiightles.s ardmir to 
change the constitution of the state ; an ill- conceived design among 
the royalists toestabli.sh despotic power , a fury for liberty in the House 
of Commons , a desire among the bishops to get rid ol the ('alvinistu: 
portion of the Puritans; the project formed among the Puritans to 
humble the bishops , and, in lino, the so.crel but successful srhomi' of 
the Independents to a\ail themselves of the faults of the rest, and thus 
become their masters. 

In the midst of this state of anarchy, the Catholics of Ireland 
massacred the 40,000 Prottjstants who were among them , and King 
('harles I. adopted the fatal advice tc) sustain power by main force. 
He ijuUted London, went to York, assembled his forces, and .slopping 
near Nottingham, raised the royal standard, an open sign of civil war 
throughout the whole realm One battle after another was fought, at 


I Cromwell and his respected their lihcrties more than they di<i (he 

manly beamy and private virtues of n tyrant — Tr.xnsi.atok. 
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first (avourable to the prince, but afterwards unfortunate and disastrous 
After having received into bis army the odious Irish, stained with ilic 
blood of their own countrymen, and cut to pieces by Lord I'airfax, at 
the Hattie of Naseby, which followed the victory of Marston, nothing 
remained to the unlucky monarch but the painful reflection of having 
furnished his subjects a pretext for accusing him of being an acciun- 
plicr*. in the horrible massacre committed by these same Irish Catliolics 
on the 22nd of October, ihjT. 

Charles went on from mi'.fortune to misfortune, fie thought to find 
safet) in the Scfittish army, and threw himseli into its hands Hut llie 
Scots sold him, and delivered him over Ln the English commissioners. 
He escaped 1 mm their vigilance, and souglit refuge in the Isle ot 
Wight, whence he was taken and carried off to the castle of Hiilsl* I Ms 
death was now determined on. Croinvvel’. L^-tou and Harrison <*stab- 
lishi'd a Court of |iisti(c, in which they were the chief actors, assisted 
by several mt'inbers ot the Lower House, and some of the citizens of 
London Three times was the monarcli brought befoie this illegal 
('oiut, and three times did he refuse to admit its jiiri.sdiction over him, 
hut finally, 011 ihe yoih ol January, his head was seveied at a 

bh"*', it Whitehall A man in a mask performed the office of execu- 
tioner, and the body was ilcposiled in Windsor Clmpel '-M. Jamourt 

(jo) 105 

.Vfter the 21st C‘f January, lyoj, ambitious and turbulent meif, inuler 
the name of libeity, busied themselves in producing all the disorders of 
anarchy In losing her King, IT'ance experienced all the evils ol oli- 
garchy and licence in their turn (^iwanlly intriguers, the opprobrium 
and contempt of all nations, stinxl up as the apo.stlcs of a false doctrine, 
subversive of society They boldly preached tlie eiiualisation of property 
The mo'itol th<*nz were bound together by a solemn oatli, by which they 
swore the destruction ol the sovereigns who occiijiieil the thrones of 
ICurope I'.ver- vigilant sentinels, where the object was to protttci th(- 
genius of evil, they kept constantly watching at the gales nf palaces, in 
order to introduce themselves, on the slightest signal, and strike the 
blow, 'j'he jiass-word, Libi: arv, was on their lips, and the rallying cry, 
I'KT.DAurs, was engrav(!(l upon their hearts with a pen of iron " ' I'is 
necessary,” .said these sons of Abiram, “to labour artlently for the re- 
edification of the worship of thegt/utf aiifl to .surround ourselves 

with companions who will, when the signal is given, which is well 
know'll among ns, appoint, in concert, an iirchitcU to direct thej work, 
and employ themselves assiduously in bringing it to a close, under the 
eyes of the grand master.” 

Good SL'ns5 IS a prophet whose sight is sharpened by past experience, ^^en's 
optics sem better fitted to that hind of retrograde light than to the direct rays 
which the present sheds upon thm. 
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(ji) Page lof). 

These feasts were devoted to pleasure and ciniiiscmeiits of every 
description. The Romans threw aside the tof*a, anrl appeared in their 
eating habits , they sent presents to the slaves, as we send New Year's 
gifts. Games of chance, forbidden at other times, were then permitted; 
the senate had a vacation; public bu.siness ceased at the different 
offices or bureaux, and the schools were closed It was regarded as an 
unlucky omen to commence a war, or to puni.sh a criminal, during a 
season thus consecrated to pleasure In the evening^ the children 
would announce the festival by running through the slreet.s, and crying 
*‘Ii) Satiinialiaf" There are metlals still e.xtant on which is engraved the 
customary exclamation announcing the feast of the Saturnalia 

M Spanheim refers to one of these medals, which owfid its origin to 
the piipiant jest provoked by Narcissus, a freed man of Claudius, when 
that Rmperor sent him into Gaul to quell a sedition which had broken 
out among the troop’.. Narcissus took it into his lu'afl to mount the 
tribune and harangue the army, in place of tin* general ; but the 
soldiers set up the cry of *’ In SutHuiahj ! " signif>ing Lb:il it vva^- the 
feast of the Saturnalia when the slaves became the masters 

The statue of Saturn, which was bound with woollen fillet.s during 
the whole year, in commemoration, apparently, of his captivity by the 
Titans and Jupiter, was unbound during this feast, either to mark his 
deliverance, or to repre.sent the liberty which pnivailed during the 
(iolden Age, and that which was enjoyed during the Saturnalia, (^n 
this occasion, every appearance of servitiuk was liani.shed , the .slaves 
wore the cap of liberty, dressed themselves like citizens, and chose for 
themsclv(5s a A/H" of the least -Eniyclnpidic. 

The follies of the Romans weie renewed in France in 170 J, with 
this diflercncc. that ours were stained with guilt In those days of 
painful memory, when the si ives revolted against their masten-., when 
the son armed himself again.st the father, and the father against the 
son, the most holy things were horribly profaned , scandalous pro- 
cessions iierambulated the streets of the capital , the pontifical robes 
became the clothing of laymen The sacred vessels of the Church were 
put to the vilest uses, and, instead of Saturn, women of disreputable 
character and habits were drawn through the streets in open carriages, 
accompanied by shameless Jacobins 15uL a great portion of them wore 
young, timid girls, who, in carder to save their fathers from death or 
exile, were obliged to enrol themselves under the banner of the factitious 
Goddess of Liberty, and accompany her the Champ dc Mars, where 
their brothers and friend.s were grouped round an altar adorned with 
green gra.ss and fruits, awaiting the arrival of that divinity in whose 
honour they were to pour out numerous libations. Their dances, sports 
and frequent reminded one strongly of the time when the soldiers 
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of Hannibal forgot tliemselves in the plains of Capua Hut the resem- 
blance of the people, so difterent in their manners and the times they 
lived in, was not at all to the advantage of the moderns The (Martha- 
fjiniaiis forgot that they were the men who had now nearly achieveil 
the conquest of the coiKiueiors of the world ; while the leaders of the 
movement in I'rance, after devoting a few hours to a shameful spectacle, 
returned to their dens to sign new accusations and proscriptions against 
those who had been the objects of their adulation. It was reserved for 
our age to witness what was regarded among the ancients as the last 
punishment oj wicked men, the scattering abn)ad of ibe ashes of tbc 
(lead- -to sec, 1 say. such a disposition applauded as the master-work of 
philosophy I And what was the crime of our ancestors that wc should 
thus irciat their remains, unless it was to have been the falli(M'.s of such 
children ' LUit hear the end of all this an^l ol»serve the enormity of the 
luunan species. In .some towns in France, dungeons were built in the 
midst of grav( 3 yards, pri.sons were erected for men in places where Coil 
has decreed that all slavery shall cease . places devoted to sufTering 
iisurpetl the peaceful abodes where all pain had ceased Indeed, but one 
i csemblance remained between those prisons and tho^e cemeteri(^s- -Imre 
pronounced the unjust judgments of men, and here, also, had been 
pronounced lh(' dccive ot (rod’s inviolable justice 

'rhe ancients would have thought that nation undone where the 
jis)dum of the dead should have bctui violated The excellent biws of 
the l\g>pti.uis respecting sepulture are well known Hy the law.s of 
Solon, he who should violate the tomb was cut off from all worship in 
the temple oi the gods, and devoted to the hiirifj.s 'fhe Institutes of 
luslinian lay down particular rules respecting the sale and redemption 
of a sepulchre. M tic Chdteaubriami 

( 32 ) Piioe nx) 

Madame J ’eauharnais bestowed the most allectionate care on her 
husband lie was arrested before her, and she took advantage of the 
last moments of her liberty to interest some of the leading men of the 
H evolution in his behalf.^ J3ut the modern Mariuses now saw fit to 
lorget the distinguished attentions they had received at her hands, and 
letiised her all sympathy. Nay, they hastened to .sign the order for her 
imprisonment, and in a short space of time the same prison-house con- 
tained them both.- }^oU‘ communicated. 


I Madaiiio Bi-.iu 1 i;iriiais was then residing in the Rue St. Dominique, in u IkjUSc 
hclongiug to M:id:iiiie Holstein. She was hero aiTCStcd, and coiuliictt'd to the house of 
the Carmelite pnest-s, which was then used as a piison. During her imprisonment, 
her generous friend. Madaiue Holstein, took care of Horlense and provided for all her 
wants. 
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(33) 110. 

Leitev /rum Akxamltr Ih'auiiariiais to his vife, dated the .\th Tliennidor, 
ycfir 2 nd of the Frenih Rrpnhlic 

" All tlial has aj)pcare(l from the sort of examination which their 
numerous witnesses have iiiulergone lo-day, is, that 1 am the victim of a 
set of villains calling themselves patriots 'I'he probability that these 
infernal machinations will follow me even to the Revolutionary tribunal 
leaves me no hope, my dear friend, of ever seeing’ you nr enihracint( iny 
children aj^aiii. I will not speak to you of my rejjrets , my tender aflec- 
tion for them, the fraternal attachment that binds me to you, can h*a\'e 
you no room for doubt upon that subject, or as to the feelings with which 
I shall leave the world. \.ud 1 equally regret being separated fnnn a 
party which I love, and for which I would have given up my life a 
thousand times a party which 1 can no longer serve ; which beholds 
my fall while it imputes to me culpable designs. This painful thought 
does not permit me to hesitate in reconimcruliug to you to guard m> 
memory Labour to vindicate it, and to prove tliat a life wliollv coii 
serrated to the service n( my country ought, in the tiyes of the .sane 
portion of the nation, to be sufficient to disprove and repel such odious 
calumnies This task you will probably think it best to postpone for the 
present, for, during the storms of a revolution, a great people must ob- 
serve a salutary caution 1 shall die with calmness, though not without 
the influences of those tender affection.s belonging to a simsitive heart . 
but I shall die with the courage r)f a Isenchman. Adieu, iny dear 
friend ; let my children be your consolation, f'onsole ihem by teaching 
them the truth respecting tlicir father, and irnprc.ssing upon their mhids 
the important le.sson that virtue alone will enable them to rflace the 
recollection of my punishment and endear to my fellow-citizens the 
memory of my public service.s and my titles Adieu ! You knovv wboni 
1 love, lie their consoling angel, and let your kind care prolong my 
life in their memories 

'• Alexanoku dl Bi:auiiakna[s,’' 

(34) “o- 

Josephine was in the habit of reading the public journals to the 
numerou.s prisoners They would collect in a group around her, and 
listen in mournful and almost breathless .silence, but full often the 
shriek of grief would break f«rth from some one of the listeners f-et 
one paint to himself, if possible, the agony, the de.spair of that unhappy 
wife when she saw the name of her husband inserted on those tablets of 
death! She fell down senseless, and did nf)t recover from the terrible 
shock for several days. 
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• (35) !”• 

A mulatto Tuan, a relative of Lucctte (sister dc Lut of Josephine), who 
had been brought up by the la Pagerie family, came to Prance in 1781. 
and remained for some years in an American family, lie was attached 
to the scr\'icc of M de licaiiharnais,* but afterwards (jiiitted fuiroj)e, 
and returned to Martiniijae at the time the negroes on the isLind were 
111 a slate of revolt and driving the whites from their homes. The mu- 
latto was among the more moderate of the rcvoltcrs. and was sent to 
Pranre to th(j Committee of Public Safety, in order to ask for some 
concessions in favour of the colony Jde connected liimself with the 
pMiicipal members of that modern Inquisition, and finally became one 
of the firmest supporters of that oligarchy. lie associated with Chan- 
mette, Marat. Knnsin, Henriot and others, and on ihe? .same day that it 
was proposed to transfer Josephine from the prison where she was to that 
ot the Conciorgerio, whence she was to be taken to the scaffold,- chance 
brought the mulatto to the ofiice of the clerk, where the proposition 
was under discussion Ifcaring the name of his Joriner mistress 
mcntioni'd, he was touched with pity for one iu»vards whom he hail 
been gniltv oi so many wrongs. It was the same mulatto who:-' she 
had once pardonisd, but who bad again been guilty of the blackest 
ingratitude towjirds her. 

(^p>) jr2. 

It is true that Descartes, before Hiifibn, maintained that animals have 
no souls That question was discussed in the schools during the age of 
Louis XIV It is surprising that La l''ontaiiu-, than whom no wiser 
man could have been found, was not consulteil upon it , f am persuaded 
he would have decided it in the aflirmative, 

Marie Thercse Charlolte (the Duchess of Aiigoiileme) had recei\(*d 
from her brother a dog, which she took with her on leaving the Temple 
prison Thi.s faithful companion followed her until rSoi. when, falling 
from the top of a balcony at the Palace dc Paniatowski, at Warsaw, he 
expired under hi.s mistress's eyes. 

It will not, perhaps, he out of place here to relate some other 
incidents illustrative of canine fidelity during the Revolution A 
butcher had been condemned tf> death by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
His dog followed the cart in which he was can-ietl to the Place de la 

1 At the time of her marriagf. with Bcciuhariiais, Josephine had conic with her 

aunt, and taken nj) lier vesideiice in ihe house of a Mad.mie de I.aa , Riu* de I'lJm- 

versit^ : this woman was the daughter of Marcchal do N . The innlailo remained 

seven or cidht months in the viscount's service, and, it is said, ciftcn accomiMnied him 
to his regiment. 

2 Madame Ileanliarnais, with her own hand, cut oit locks of lier liuir losiiid to 
her children, so fully was she per.siiaded that she should not survive the gi ncial 
proscriiuioii which was decimating :ill parties in France. 
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Revolution, to be executed. He folIo\\ed his master with hisirfaithful 
eyes until the victim disapj^eared under the executioner’s axe. After 
searching a long time in vain to find his master, the animal followed the 
same cart back to the (,'onciergerie ; he remained waiting at the prison 
door, and the next morning again followed the cart, and thus continued 
to follow it for more than a month This fact was attested by numerous 
witnesses, and is contained among the memoirs of the time. 

M. de had been thrown into prison ; his two children, of a ten- 

der age, (.ame to visit him e\er> day, with no other conductor than the 
house-dog, which served them as a Mentor. He watched ove’* th(‘m, 
kept thorn out of the w'ay of carnages, kepi olT the passers-by, and led 
them always along the same way. so that they met not with the slightest 
accident 

The unhappy Countess dtt P , a prisoner at La Petite Porce, re- 

ceived an order transferring her the next morning to the (^)nciergerie, 
and thence to the scaffold. She was sitting upon a bench in the court 
of the pidice, and weeping piteously, her companions in misfortune used 
every possible argument to pacify her “ No, no,” she said, with per- 
fect ^dHf*-/ioi(i, *' 1 cling no longer to existence; niy husbaml perished at 
(Juiberon , my .sons have emigrated ; my only daiigliter has married om; 
of her father's assassins ; and I have only Azor (her dog) left to divert 
and console me in my afllictions 1 have lost my friends , the most of 
them have repaid my act.s of kindne.ss with the blarkest ijigratilude 
My domestics are in the service of my enemies, and have given them 
the most false accounts respecting me. I'very om) has labtuived to 
calumniate me. But, in the midst of all my calamities, my faithful 
Azor makes me forget that there are ingrate.s in existence This poor 
dog is old and infirm, and when he loses me he will be at tlic mercy' of 
fate ” Madame Ancre, the keeper c;f the prison, promised hei to lake 
chargej of the dog " I shrdl, then,” said the countess, affectionately 
grasping her hand, "die more contented ” This, in a great degree, re- 
stored her serenity, and she spent the following night cpiielly. At six 
in the morning the oflicer.-. came to conduct her to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal; she caressed A zor, bade him a final farewell, and committed 
him to his new mistress. The latter again promised to take care of him 
It wa.s jioticed that, at the moment the fatal axe put an end to her life, 
the poor dog set up a Irightful howling, which he continued for three 
da}s, and died on the fourth. 

(37) /’‘MTf 114 

Many persons, amusing them.selves with pointing out the analogies 
which exist betwixt men's physical and moral qualities, and betwixt the 
physical structures of men and those of animals, have remarked that 
ilanton had the head of a bull-dog, Marat that of an eagle, Mirabeaii 
that of a lion, and Robespierre that of a cal The physiognomy of 
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Robespierre would change according to the occasion : sometimes he had 
the shy, unquiet mien of the cat ; now the ferocious visage of the wdd 
cat : and now the fierce aspect of the tiger. The temperament of 
Robespierre was at first melanchol}, but liecame at last atrabilious. 
In the Constitutional As.scmbly his complexion was calm and sombre ; in 
the National Convention it was yellow and livid. In the Constitutional 
Assembly he seldom spoke without sighing ; in the National Convention 
he never spoke without frothing at the mouth 'fhe history of his lem- 
tuiramenl may be regarded as the history of his life. 

A1 first people called him the "patriot Robespjeirc,” then the 
■'virtuous.” then the "incorruptible.”' and finally the "great.”’ The 
time, however, came when he was called a "t)ranl; ’’ for a fiiins-culotte, 
seeing him stretched out on a board in the hall of the Committee of 
Coneral Safely, exclaimed, "This, then, !■= :k lyuinl, and nothing else' " 
Ivvery man of sense must led disgusted at pt»pular folly when he 
hears thtj appellatives which the rabble bestowerl (jn I^obospierre 
every one of which was gratuitous and undeserved He was neither a 
Sylla, a Catiline, an Octavius, nor a Cromwell All these usurpers 
were warriors, and some of them men of talent Rfdiespierre was not 
a \err» ; for, though Nero died like a coward, he was, at least, a bold 
and hardy gladiator Should Robespierre be called a C'atiline because 
lie had his Cetheguses about him lo conduct his intrigues An 
Octavius, because he had an Antony ready to commit murder for him ^ 
Sylla because he had a Marins to aid him in corrupting the 
army " ■ \ C'romwoll bocau.se he had his Marry Vane to utter orations ^ 
.■\ Nen:) because he had his Anicetuses to do the work of assassination ^ 
Ah' suffer his devotees to rail him a (Jod, since hr, too, had his 
palsioil mail at his side ' 

The diflerence of opinion will be the same as lo the political title 
\vhu:h proporly belongs lo him He was neither a dictator, a Inumvir, 
nor a tribune; he was the Appius of the decemvirs He found 
(daudiuses who, to gratify his lusts, placed another Virginin, n(H in jus 
arms, but on the .scafl'old Coiivtots 

Robespierre for a while (.herished the idea that he would mount the 
throne of I’rancc. His intended marriage with the heiress of the old 
King was not a mere fabricated idea ; he l eallv , lor a time, cherished 
that chimera lb; once had a dieam , he saw himself in the act of 
being crowned iu the church of Notre Dame, and when the archbishop 
was srilemnly chanting the Te Deiim, the lightnings of heaven struck the 
nave of the church, and split it in twain , at the same moment a young 
child appeared, wearing on its head a crown, which it went and laid in 
the lap of a female priscjiier in the Temple; then, with a red-hot iron, 
it branded Robespierre on the forehead, at the same time presenting to 
his lips a cup filled with a liquid resembling blood, and compelled him 
to drink of it The fable of the conception of a new Messiah is in 
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some sort derived from Ihis famous vision. After the example of 
Cromwell, towards the close of his career, he affected a double 
hypocrisy, pretending to lejiii towards clemency, showing great zeal 
for the cause of God. advocating His Worship and the immortality of 
the soul. 

* ( 3 ^) 

Let us forget, for a moment, that Tallien was a member of the 
famous Convention, and only call to mind the zeal ho displayed in 
attacking, with the arms of reason, the ferociou.s Titans, ana wresting 
from thorn the injii sceptre with which they had opprosM'd an unhappy 
people This noble conduct v\on him many and zealous (riciifls, and 
it may be truly said that the good results which followed this important 
reaction w'ere owing, in part, to his humanity, and his sincere desiic to 
restore a calm fifler so violent a tempest To the weak he became, an 
ad^'ocate, to the orphan a protector. Ilis good deeds lar surpassed 
men’s expectation, for they could hardly imagiiui that the same man 
who was registered to the commune of Paris iluriiig the clays of the 
2iid and jrd of September could be suscei»Lil>le of humanity i>iil 
the reason ol it was quite .simple; he did not either instigate^ or co- 
operate in the crimes of the maddened rabble \fter the fall of 
Kobespierre he became the hope of all honest men . they were all 
attached to his cause ; it was the cause of honour The good which 
he did, the services which he rendered, ought to ])e inscribed u|)on 
monuments of marble, t(» awaken the admiration c)f our postc'rity. 
In the winding course of revolution, a man may easily bo led astray, 
he may commit faults; but how great, how sublime is he whem he 
repairs them ' 

(39) 'j(> 

During the imprisonment of M. and Madame IJeauliarnais (which 
lasted several months), their son was adopted by a modest bin intelli- 
gent artisan Young Eugene, like Peter the Great, was instructed at 
an early age in the mechanic arts. The chisel became lainiliar to him. 
His father's fortune became the prey of the spoilers This offspring 
of noble victims of proscription would (so far as it regarded his pro- 
fession) have bt3Come a second i^ozelli but for the maternal kindness 
which never ceased to watch over him and his sister The young 
Krnile had not to regret his days spent in elTeminato pleasures; he 
knew too well already that a great CLlptain mu.st take lessons in the 
school of adversity, and could never learn too much. He daily studied 
Rousseau and Montesquieu , but was most pleased w’ith laying plans, 
erecting little redoubts, and putting his imaginary armies in order of 
battle. He would perform his simulated combats, and then be heard 
to say, "To-day I have beaten the Prussians; to-morrow the Germans 
will have their turn As to the Bavariiins, I will protect them." Thus 
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his time pussecl on, until liis molhor, havinjj again obtained lier liberty, 
was able to devote all her attention to the care of her children, and the 
perfecting of their education 


(^o) Piifff iih 

At the time f»f the terrible explosion on the jid Nivose, Madame 
lionaparte obtained a pardon for one. ol those vdlains who wore 
sentenced to be transpnrt’od beyond the terntrirv of France, as a 
measure of extraordinary procanlion Her onlj reason for it was 
that the guilty wretch (for he was indeed guilty) had l)t;en one of 
Ihov who, at a former period, h,id denniniceil her to the. (Committees 
ol (ieiieral Security and I’ublir Safety. This man, being the father and 
onl\' support of a mimcrous laniily, had hufl tlv' hardihood to ask for 
ihe kind offices of a woman whom he had once sought to destroy, 
'rins act <il boldnc'ss saved liiin '['he. evtning afler. Jo',ephine said to 
lionaparte, "I have, but with great difliciiltv, obtained from I'ouche 
the erasure of this famous revolulioni.sF.s name from ihe list of the 
proscrdied, althoiigli he once attempted lo bring me lo the guillotine 
I may, perchance, through this act of clernoncv, restore to society a 
man valuable tor his talents” "1 doubt that,' >aid lioii.ijiarto. 
'• You never meet with a Cinna among such jvjrsons , they care for 
nothing 'but their own personal interest, lo them, the ‘love of 
eouiitry ’ is, and ev('r will be, but a vain expression ” Josephine 
ultimately had occasion lo repent of her Kinlnoss. after the Festora' 
lion, he circulated the most horrible calumnies alioiit her 

(l7) I’JA-t' 1(7 

At thi< sad epoch, Madame He.uih.'vrnais condition approached 
veiv near lo indigcmcc Her onlv diver-siou was ic) go ever) day to 
(diaillot, when' Madame roiuenav, her frieivl, then resided. At 
this place the best compau) was usually assr.inbh'd lint the most 
ol the persons wlio were hmnd there w'uie, like Marlamc IJeauharnais, 
tlie victims of political events, honourable but painful recollections 
were all that were lelt them 

(4J) /’ugf nS 

Madame do J'oiucnay had been traii'ilerred horn the prison of 
I lordeaux to that of the ca])ital. Kobespierre emplojed every seductive 
means in his power to persuade her to denounce Tallien and Jrabeau, 
then on a mission into the Gironde 'I'liirly thousand francs and a 
passport to Spain were offered to this interesting woman, if she would 
make herself agreeable to Maximilien, and become subservient to his 
views. She asked eight days to reflect upon the' proposal. As her 
imprisonment was rigorously kept secret, and as she was deprived of 
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all the means of corresponding with anyone, she concluded to ask her 
jailer for a brush and paints, assuring him that she could paint his 
portrait to the life Francois believed it all, but refused to give her 
pencils or paper She, however, wrote upon a piece of linen cambric 
a letter to Tallicn, and contrived to send it to Mademoiselle Montensier, 
the old directress of the theatres of the Court, then detained in the 
same prison It was shown to the most determined opponents of 
Robespierre in the Convention. For some days Madame Fontenay 
expected to be put to death, having refused to sign any declaration 
which was against her principles and sense of justice Fortunately, 
her secret communication was made known lo Tallien, who saw cit 
once the depths of the abyss on whose brink he stood lie then 
exerted himself lo the utmost to hasten forward the events of the 
yth 'rhermidor, which were to save the Clitc of the iTench generals 
and the most talenteil promoters of the arts 

On the nth Thermidor, the gendarmes came to the prison to 
conduct M.'idaine I'ontcnay lo the bar of the Convention. She was 
unwilling, owing lo her painful situation, to appear there alone, an.l 
refpiested Madame Beauharnais lo accompany her The gcndarnnis 
then searched out the disconsolate widow, who, of course, siiiiposed 
herself about to be led to the scaffold But both of them appean'd 
at the bar. The more rational portion of the Assembly became in- 
dignant when they heard of their unmerited snlTerings They lavished 
their consolations upon them, promised them much, and, as is usual 
in revolutions, ended by forgetting all But Tallien acknowledged the 
debt of gratitude due lo them both lie married the one who had 
shown such a deep intere.st in his welfare, and pnAected the other 
by all the means in his power. 

(43) 

Just before being crJlcd to the command of the army of Itah’, 
Bonaparte slyly insinuated to Madame Tallien that, if she would 
consent to be divorced from her husband, he would be highly pleased 
to ofler her his hand, and would insure her a life of happiness. 
That famous woman, who was then the charm of the capital, was 
much surprised at the proposition, and refuserl it. The young Corsican 
became highly incensed, and swore vengeance against her. lie kept 
his word After he had become Fmpc.ror, he frequently forbade 
Josephine to receive visits from that old friend of hers. lie had 
been in love with her, and, as he could never pardon her for the 
dislike she had manifested towards his person, he was induced, by a 
sense of wounded pride, to refuse her for a time the honours of the 
palace. "Had she wished it," said he to Josephine, smiling, "she 
might have reigned in your stead; we should have had fine children. 
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But, after all, she did rightly in keeping her vows to Tallien , thnl’s 
all well enough; but not to have perceived what 1 was worth, tiihcr 
for ihc present or the future, that is what wounds me. Happily, I am 
indemnified for her disdain by the consciousness that the woman 
who has replaced her in my affections, apials and even surpasses 
her in many respects " 

(|4) I\\oc iiy. 

When Maiia Antoinolte of Austria was transferred to the Con- 
ciergcric., she was confined in a room called the Chamhre Ju Cruised, 
which was regarded as the most unhealthy room m that horrible 
prison, always humid and infectious l-nder the pietcvt of giving 
her someone to whom she could make known her wants, they sent 
her a man to act as a spy over the unhnpTw (Jucen His \ oice and 
face were frightful, and he was charged with the mr)st filthy ami 
disgusting offices about the prison His name \v.'v» Isaras-siu, a thief 
ami a murderer by profession, who had been conviciod by the criminal 
tribiiual. and se.utencod four years’ conriucment in irons 'J'he 
keeper of the prison, being in waul of an additional watch-doft, bad 
procured this wielch, Harassin, a cunning knave, and placed him in 
the C'onciergeric, where he still had his galley-slave’s bench Such 
was the honest personage who acted as udet ds i limine to the (jiiccn 
of I'ranct? ' 

Some da\s before her death, ihi.s highway-ndiber functioifary was 
removed from her, and a gendarme statifmed in lier room as a sentinel, 
who watched night and <lay by her side, and frr)m wliom she was 
not stiparaled, even while asleep upon her bed of rags, except by a 
miserable screen which was in tatters In this dismal abode, the 
daughter of the Roman Kmperor had no other clothing tlian a black 
gf)wn lialf worn out, which 'she was obliged to mend every day in 
order In hide her nakedness from those who visited her. She was 
even without shoes to her feel Such was the end of Maria Antoinette, 
before whom all Ivurope had bent the knee, on whom every honour 
w'hich can be rendered to a mortal had been lavished, and for whom 
the world's treasures had been oikui. 

(■ 15 ) Piige iKj 

Madame Beauharnais was still in prison when she learned from 
a report brought her by some unfortunates who were compelled lo 
share her iinpri.sonmcnl, that a certain young woman had foretold to 
Vlaximilien Robespierre, St. just, and another whose name was f.a 
Fosse, and who was the administrator of the central bureau, that 
they would all be tried and condemned within the year, but upon 
different charges. While waiting for the fulfilment of this astoni.sh- 
ing prediction, those virtuous citizens thought it prudent to shut up 
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a familiar d^mon, who had promised them that, as a recompense for 
their revolutionary labours, the lc^ talionh should be applied to them. 
This report greatly excited the curiosity of the female prisoners. Each 
one of them, for herself, wished to consull the prophetess, but the 
J*arisian oracle was lining penance for her veracity in the Petite Force 
prison 'I'hey contrived, however, to send her all the documents 
necessary to enable her to take a perfect horoscope.' Mademoiselle 
Montensier, who was in the same prison with her, charged herself 
with taking it down. After many scientific calculations, .■» response 
was given to each cme of them according to what her fortune indi- 
catefl. That of Madame de Beaiiharnais was the more strange— that 
she was apparently on the eve of sharing the awful fate of her 
husband. Hut, happily, point ()<j .settled in her favour the question 
of her future lot. It was then predicted that she wns about to ex- 
perience a most terrible catastrophe, but that she would survive it, 
and marry another man who should astonish the w^orld Such was 
the substance of the tortune as then told her Some months after 
her liberation from the C^armelite prison, she chanced to bti at Madame 

J) 's, where the conversation was upon bad fortunes “ Mim* is 

not su,” said she, "and yet I have never knowm anything but grief. 
Will you believe it. J have bad the curiosity to attempt to lift a little 
corner of the veil which conceals the future A lemale pii.soner 
has repealed to me, word for word, in a writing which I have here, 
what was told me in my chilclhooil I should hkv, to know whether 
that woman is still alive” One of the la.iic'^ present replied, " I’ll 
wager 'tis Mademoiselle Lenormand I am well acciuainted witli 

her handwriting -this is hers! ” 

"Let's go, then," .said the chi'.rming widow "T.>o you know her 
addre.ss ? ” , 

" Ves, Kiie de Journon," was the rtply and oil tliey went, through, 
the Faubourg St. Germain, in search of her, and slopped at No. 1153 
(at pre.senl No 5) - 

(.)n seeing these strangers, 1 could not lielp feeling surprised, 
because I had taken good care not to admit into my presenctj any 

I The luouth and day of the applicajii's binh, die the first letters of the 
praenoincn, and the biith-place ; the ravonrile roU*iir, lliu animal preferred, the 
aiiitii.il most disliked, ami the favoimifi flowei. 

3 The Empress used to relate, sernni^ly, the laot that lionaparie once took the 
notion into Ins head to consult the Parisian Or.ich-. It wms at Iho time when lii* 
ihouKlit of playiuii, at the Court of the Grand Sultan, the pait of another Count dr 
Itonni'val. bciii»^ then niiablc to ubt.iin eniploymenl femn the French Govcrnrneiu. 
The respon.se give.n him by the fortune-teller was this : “ You will not obtain a pass- 
port ; your destiny calls you to act a distinguished part in France. A widow woman 
shall there be your hajipiue.ss; through her influence you shall attain an elevated 
rank, but beware you do not becoiiic ungrateful towards her. It will go well with you. 
then, if yon remain constantly united , but " —(she did itoi finish). 
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except such as came recommeiuJed. The reason was lhal 1 was anxious 
to avoid new persecutions, and T therefore, at first, refused to receive 
them. They, however, satisfied me ot the purity of their intentions, 
assuring Tn(J, in the politest manner, Ihiit T need not suspect them of a 
design to denounce me. i\las! during those unhappy limes T felt 
suspicious of everybody, and could trust lU) one 

(^fi) 121 

Teople tiocked to the Director} to admire the elegant style of dres-. 
adopted by our five new monarchs. Unhappy France, since 1793 , had 
had for masters none but men dresso'd in ciniua[;tu}Iis of sheep’s grey, 
with a t ap to match 13ut now gaudy plumes were seen fioating'on the 
heads of our five governors, and the richc-.i e.nbmuleries sparkled upon 
their mantles 'I'he directors spoke a pure and correct diulect, and 
listened with grace and good-nature to the claims of the numerous 
\iLtims who had escaped from the prist ms Paris might have yield( 3 il 
itself up to a feeling of security alter the fall of our Sylla; but the, 
population, as during the days ol the League, were in want of all the 
iv'^'-’i-anes of life. Ever) thing was at the maximum, and w'ith the 
maximum people were in want of everything. In every household 
there was stuck up a certificate showing the numlier of persons com- 
posing it Fortified by the certificate, which was signed and delivered 
b} the police commissioner of the ward, people flocked tci the doi^rs ot 
the bakers' shops to take their turn according to their number The 
liaker «li.stributed a kind of black, miserably-baked bread, at the price 
fixed, and at th(; rate of two ounces ami a-half for each mouth per day. 
It was sometimes necessary to fight lor one’s place at the door or in the 
shops, for it often happened that the last half nl those who had hold of 
the rope were compelled to go away w'itlioiU breail Although these 
art; painful recollections, it is impossible not to laugh at the character- 
istic gaiety of the French, a quality which never belies itself, even in the 
m( 3 St distressing circumstances. Women would often put bundles, or 
even earthen pans, under their petticoats, giving themselves the appear- 
ance of being enmnte, in order to secure a passage through the crowd 
And the same people who during the forenoon had gone hungr) . while 
waiting two or three hours for a couple of ounces of badly -cooked 
bread, would, in the evening, hasten to the theatres, to .see played La 
ViU’faitc Eguliti, or the Thee and Thou; the Jifgmcnt dmiuv dcs Uois . 
ranjiti'i, or the Abolition of Royalty ; the Apotheosis of Marat, and other 
revolutionary pieces ; so that it might then have been truly said of the 
French that “ the proud Romans wanted only show's and bread, but the 
French content themselves w'ith show.s without bread." 

The most unfortunate class of persons manifested little respect for 
the five directors. "This palace of the laixembourg," said they, in 
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mockery, " is but a waxen building : a single ray of the summer's sun 
will melt it down with its new' inmates they will remain tliere no 
longer than their predecessors.” 

At the bottom of a picture, on which were painted the five directors 
in a group, some wag had painted a caricature, full of point, repre- 
senting a lancet, a stalk of lettuce, and a rat, perfectly executed; the 
meaning of which was that the }car VII should kill them off 

(47) ra^e 121. 

That enthusiasm which is so prevalent among us for gymnastic 
exercises is inherent in our national customs. The horrors of the 
French Kevolutinn, the recent loss of so many heads of families, should, 
perhaps, have lent to the? national character an air of gravity which it 
did not before exhibit “ At all times,” as lirantomc says, " the sons of 
(laid have carried everything, even their f^riefs, to extremes; and yet 
pleasure must ever predominate among so fickle and frivolous a race ” 
After the (jlh Therniidor nothing was more ' common than for the 
accuser and the .icciised, the eveculioner and his \'ictjin, the assassin 
and the (laughter of the murdered fatlmr to meet togf'lher in the same 
company T'hc halls // la rufime were much in vogue, and the most 
pitpianl anecdotes were related of what took place at them Families 
vied with each other in attending them, and it often happened that the 
son of a member of the Convention of 1703 took the fas da schal with 
the daughter of some emigrant manpiis The most ferocious men ol 
the time became tame and tractable while ’Aaltzing with the iiitcc ol 
of their old seigneur , their hands, still stained with the lilood of her 
'■elations, wouM press hers most affectionately. What they had been 
was all forgotten in what they n(^w were the past was thrust asi ^c in 
order to fly upon the wings of the present. In a word, the then J’aris 
did not resemble the I’aris ot former days , everything was metamor- 
phosed- -even sorrow itself underwent a transformation, 'fiio social 
circles were brilliant, the reunions were numerous; everybody strove 
to appear t) In Cieiquc, and to forget the misfortunes of the Trojans. 

(.pS) Pa},^e 122. 

I’his was a very laborious man, and a sincere friend to the fiinda- 
menial principles of liberty Incorruptible, and worthy in every 
respect (jt the confidence and esteem of the pnblic, though he had not 
the* talents of our great orators, he left them far behind in probity 
Nnpokjon esteemed him for his honesty, although he did little for him 
*' ITc is a gcjod man,” was his language; I have nothini^to fear from him." 
Lctourneur's last years were passed in sorrow and bitterness, but, 
happily, religion came to his aid, and surrounded him with all her con- 
solations He died the death of the righteous ; for (jod, more merciful 
than man, can pardon offence.s and forgive the repentant. 
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, (49) 

At the time of the rupture amouf* the Jacobins, Rewbel p.'iS'5('(l ovet 
to the Society of the Feuillans, and, in spite of the example of all his 
colleaj;iies, refused to return ** Tis," said he, “ best to be consistent " 
Yes, as to principles, but not errors 

(50) Pdfjf 122 

This founder of a new sect hatl but few followers. The Theu- 
philanthropists permitted no external pomp . they simply (jflered to 
the Clod oi the universe the first flowers and fruits of the season 
'J’hcy sanj' in honour of the Supreme hjnuis expressive of 

their peculiar sentiments Oremonics so novel attracted throiif^s 
of the curious as spectators, who, when they di.. covered anion^^ the 
worshippers a leader who had been a high-priest at St Sulpice, could 
not but remember that they had seen him liguniig among the ic«)iu)- 
clasts ot his age He inspired them with no respect. The greater 
l)ortion of his acolytes had been members of the old revoliilionar\ 
committees. i'hey were dressed in whitfj robes with their waists 
girded ^vilh tricololued ribbons To use a Scripture phrase, they 
were ii'hitcd SifukhiCi , they raised to Heaven hands still staimsi with 
their lirothcrs' blood They invoked the King (jf kings, and asked 
Him to protect so impious a sect At the other end of the temple 
i»f (he I-ord, the sounding vaults no longer rang with tliosf" sacred 
hymns, tlm only consolation of the porli<m of Christians who remained 
faithful to the worship of their fathers , they contented tiieiiisel\-es 
with uttering their prayers in vvhi.sjiers. 

Those Saturnalia wen; of .short duration : people w'cre hdi tfj visit 
liiidl . the s«;ctaries, reduced to themsebes merely, were forced to 
abaiulon their temple As no miracle was wrought b\ llie new 
worshippers at the Church of St Sulpice, it was not thought neces- 
sary longer to continue upon its principal door the distich that had 
been inscribed upon it (as also upon that of St Meclard) 

“ De part le pciipli!. delViisfi a Diuii. 

D'epdror niirado m ce lirn." 

St Sulpice was re-opened to the fervent C'atholic'., and it was 
soon forgotten that for some months the Theophilauthropist ^ had 
scandalised all Paris. 

(51) Page 12 j 

This director affected an extreme simplicity I'ar from imitating 
the tuxariuu.s habits of his colleagues, he saw but little company, 
and kept himself shut up the most of the time in the bosom of his 
family, towards whom he was affectionate^. He gave audiences, made 
few promises, but was obliging. When he was about to give you a 
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favourable ansv^er, his face became more smiling, his manners more 
agreeable ; everything about him sho^vecl the good man. 1 will not 
now seek to condemn him, nor to absolve him from past errors -1 
will only say with Virgil 

"Crrandia •s.X'pe ijuibiw uiandaxiiniis Jioidca siilcis 
Iiifflix Itiliiim III Mi'rilc? (Joiniiiantur avuDfii." — Ei . V. 

(52) Pii^C r2^. 

Ikirras was the onlj one of the directors who was convinced that 

he was in reality only a monarch a tivnie, as he laughingly told 

Bonaparte It would appear that this director leaned in favour of 
the Bniirbons ; he desired their rec^l, and hoped, under them, to 

he the first person in the kingdom ; Init the general of the army n[ 

Italy, who had foreseen Ihi?^ ai the Lime of the famous elimination 
of Fnictidor, had carefully kepi his eye upon him. I'he rinrcir \ ent 
abroad that he had signed :i treaty in favour of the Preloiul and 
that he had betm pnuided for in this important negotiation that 
ihe sum of i'kio.oou francs received by him, was but a prt-li'de to 
what he was to receive on the same account As to title and rank, 
it was understood that the bauni of a marshal of France was offered 
him So many stories could ik» 1 help awakening suspicion. Bona- 
parte was among the first to credit them He stood little in fear of 
his patron , he was stimulated by amliition, and was iiinvilling to 
give up to others what he could keep for liimself. The third pla(*e 
in the.goveriiim'nt did noi suit him ; he wanted the first ; hut Barras 
was not willing to make him such a conce.ssioii "The right .'if 
placing the crown of France on the head of the brother of J-ouis > VI 
.should," said he, " belong to me alone, and not to others. Bonaparte 
is capable ot guiding the reaction in favour of the Bourbons ; but that 
task is above the strength of the director May an honourable and 
deep repentance urge the general to do so of his own accord— but 
as to political interests, f understand them coo well not to keep him 
at a distance from me, or not to catch him in my snare whenever 
I wish " la a few days afterwards the two friends met ; they had 
seen each other but stddom since Bonaparte’s return from Egypt 
Barras was the first to break silence " b'or ten years," said he to 
I^onaparte, "France has been weighed down by great evils; great 
faults have been committed, and men of the most coasistent principles 
have, without being aware of it, inscribed their names on the list of 
the guilty. You know, general, that in revolutions, sage and rare, 
indeed, pre those \vho stumble not— for in politics, two and two do 
not always make four. The fall of the different Governments which 
have succeeded the monarchy has fully convinced me that there is 
but one kind of government capable of restoring to our country peace 
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and prosperity , and that government is a r.oiistitiitional charter, con- 
fided to* the enlightened wisdom of the legitimate heir to the throne.” 

Ronaparte could not dissemble hi^ surprise, for a moment he 
thought the director was labouring to entrap him ; consecinently he 
dissembled, and pretended to fall in with Barras’ views. lnde(‘d. 
he promised a great deal and declared that " in less than one month 
I ranee should see a new older of things, in which he, the gent^ral, 
would C(j-opcr;ite with all his power.” 

Bonaparte was lar from being sincen* in this , but it had iho 
(‘tfect so to fleccivc ])our Ibarras that he promised the. gCMieral anew 
lo associate his glory with hi.s. "I'is well Known how he Kept his 
woid. Mhuuiii's f'otii H'li'jr it rhisiojn. 

(.bj) ;V;v 12*^ 

r-oiiapario was presoniod to him by S.dicetii, a ilepnty from C <U'sica 
He was the.ii a sn!)-lieu(ennnt of artillery. Tin* generals on the gnjiiiul 
had made some bad dispositions, which 15j)napaiie opnily and lioldlv 
condemned In spite ol the opposition of some of the old ollicers, he 
pri'septed a new plan, which was adopted His particular ruteiuion 
(iirei.U’d to I'ort Malgue, iV’c 

(:h) 

Tin? inai<n“ily of the 'hns tors ilNikecl Bonaparte-. ” Tfii hltk Ittitliri'- 
said one of them, in a o/ie ol contempt and biillooiiery. "will 
}d\e IIS a s<iCond edition of (‘roinwell nnlc'^s lie’s constantl) watched 
I'l . oMoiigii for him lo have done up the ijtli ViMidemiaire ; to givi- 
him a superior toinm.iiid will lake him off too far; we must prevent 
his a-’niiiriiig ('elebrily " 

" I will r.harge mysvlf to guide him,” said Barras. " Bonaparte will 
never disobey my iiistruftions He is a man for aclive cniiiloyrneiu, 
'Old, unless you consent to his elevation, he will rise in spite of you ’ 

Nor tlid the patron forget his protege : but the first opportunity that 
presented itself, he secured his appoinlmeiit as lieneral-in-chief ol the 
army of Ital v 

135) 120. 

General Danican cornu wnded the sections who had risen against the 
Convention, Hn fortunately, he became an c'bject of suspicion to both 
partift-s. In conversation with him, several of Uio deputies prnfessiMl to 
desire an accommodation. Words of peace were used in toasts that 
wero d’unk, and at the moment wlieu a lavouraljle tiealy w'as confi- 
dently looked for. the cry of ” 'iVeason ! ' was raised on every side 
Danican was nnxious to avert the calamities whn-h n enaced the capital : 
he temporiseil as long as possible, and perhaps too long. During the 
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interval, the party attached to the Coiuention became by dejijrees 
reinforced, and adopted proper measures to put down the sections. 
The general w»as abandoned by everybody fie then transferred his 
powers to General Mcnoii, and retired with a sigh, well knowing that 
the approaching slnigglt' would be a bloody one 'I'lie only Iriiit which 
he reaped from the moilcration he had shown towards his fellow-citizens 
wari a sentence of death He remained for several mcniths concealed in 
the cellar of a churcli. He dared, however, to utter his voice from his 
sepulchral hiding-place, and caused to be i)ublisbed a curious memoir 
respecting the actors engaged in the affairs of that day. in which he 
unmasked several of the guilty ; a step, however, which did not restore 
his Lrainiuillity until some thirteen months bad passed The decree 
condemning him to death w'as reviewed, and linally rescinded, and 
Danican was restored to his friends; but he received only a small 
indemnity for the ills he suffered and the losses he sustained. 

(50) /’//gr 120 

General Charette, at the breaking out of the insurrection of the 
Veiuhans in March, 179b was tumultuously iiroclaimed chief of the 
Canton of Machccoult, in place ol St .\iulrc, who had .shamefully fled 
before the republicans Drawn into the movement almost in spite of 
himself, lie placed himself at the head of the in.surgents, immediately 
took possession of Pornic, a small port two leagues from Nantes, and a 
few day.s afterwards took the rit> of Machecoult, where the patriots left 
Iwehe pieces of cannon, 12,000 pounds of powder, t,‘50o men killed, and 
500 prisoners He then laid siege U* Mantes, which he was prevented 
from taking in conse<iiience of the defection of tlie troops from the right 
bank of the Loire, who, after su.staluing several attacks, and witnessing 
the death of their general, C^athelineaii, ran off Charette next directed 
his movements against Lu(;on, in concert with d’Elbco, led the third 
attack, and was repulsed, when tlic latter was elected General-in-cliict 
of the Vendcans. Charette, chagrined by this choice, as well as by the 
popularity enjoyed by 1 Beauchamp juid Bernard de Marigni, left them 
l)uth. and raised a separate army in Lower Poitou, and by hi.s 
temporary inaction became the cause of the check which the main 
army experienced, lint he w'as for a long time successful in the country 
lying between Nantes and l-es Sables, almost the whole of which he 
occupied But he wa.s at length beaten near the latter of those two 
cities, and also near Lu(;on. He nevertheless took possession of the 
Isles of Bonin and Noirmoutiers, which the republicans soon after 
rescued from him ; and while Tureau took possession of the latter 
island, Charette found himself compelled to fight at Machecoult. The 
t'onvciitiori having proposed an armistice to the royalists, a suspension 
of arms was agreed on, and Charette, accompanied by other chiefs. 
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went to Nantch to conchirle a treaty, which was broken almost as soon 
as madh He then assembled the wrecks of liis army and endeavoured, 
but wilhcHit success, to persuade the Count d’vVvtois, then on the Isle 
l.hou with 4,000 Kn^dish troops and 1,500 emif^raiits, to land niion the 
part of the coast which he then occupied From this period his revei 'ies 
commenced In the latter part of I'ebruary, 17'jb, he made up his mind 
It) risk another hattk' , he was beaten, and tuily went on from one deit^at 
to anotliir until the 2jrd of March, on which day ho was made a 
prisoner at l.a (Tiabotiere by (ieneral Travot. Overcome by fatii^mc, 
wounded in the head and in the hand, he attempted lo make liis way 
by (liKbt through a wood, assisted by two ul his men, who resolved to 
share his fate The two soldiers were brouglu lo tlie ground by two 
musket sliots from tlie pursuers, and Travot, throwing liiinself upon 
(Tiandte, called himself by name, and ccupi. lied Charelte to siirremler 
his arms lie was conducletl to Pont de Vic, and thence to Angers, 
where he was tried , he was thence transfernnl to Nantes to undergo his 
sentence While stepping out of the boat in wdiich he had !)een liroughl, 
^lie exclaimed, " See, then, where the ICnglisb have brought me ’ ” 
A priest wlio had taken the civic oath atlendo ’ him l(^ the place of 
e\eeution He would neither get uiX)n his knees nor sulfcr h’s eyes 
lo be bandaged Witliout the slightest change of countenance, and 
without any manifestation of fear, he looked iij)f)n the soldiers wlu) 
stood ready to fire upon him, and gave them the signal, fie wjjis of the 
middle luMght and of a slender form, but of a proud bearing and stern 
U)ok He may fairly be r‘'garde(l as one of the workers of the ruin 
ol bis party Buy^ml'hic 


(57) 

'I'he agitations by which emj)ires are shakv^n always produce great 
num, who astonish their age by the brilliancy of their acbii vement. 
The Krencb Revolution is fruitful in examples of this kind, and it may 
with truth be said of it that it created men 

Lazare Hoche was born at Mcmlrcuil, a faubourg of Ver'-nilles. I-lis 
mother died in giving him birth Young lloclie at an c.'irK age coiv 
ceived a taste for the profession of arms, and at the age oi sixiee.i 
became one of the French guards. Some ilays after the taking I'l tlie 
iJastille, the minister of war, Servan, remarking, at a review, the fine 
martial air of Hoche, sent him a lieutenant’^ bievel in the regiment 
de Rouergue. He appeared at the head of our battalion.', with all that 
zeal and braveiy which afterwards won him so much distinction 

At the battle of Hondsclioote he became an adjutant general, and 
about the same time Gencral-in-chiei of the army oi the Moselle In 
consequence of the glorious combat in the plains of Weissenboiirg, 
and of an act of boldness which facilitated the retreat of the army of 
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the RhiiK* thr()U;,Mi the Hlack Forest ami junction with the army 
of the Moselle, hr was aprK)inlcd to the command of botH those 
armies 

Soon, however, he h(‘came suspected by the f'ommillee of Public 
Safety, and, like many others of our illnstrioiis j'enerals, shared 
honourable.* chains The acte oi his accusation was already drawn 
up, and he was about to appear before that murden'uis revcdii- 
tionary tiibunal, when the events of the (jth Thermidor rcston-d 
him to Ijhert) and In victory 

The Keign of Terror was over, but disconl still agitated I'rance 
The war in La Vendee, which had scarcely been hilled to sleep, now 
broke out anew and spread its ravages far anil wide, menacing the 
whole of the West of France lli^che was at the head of ihi; 
army, on the mast of Hresl, stationed there to repel the English 
and the emigrants who, beaten at ('arnac, and fo’-cetl to evacuate 
Aiiry, found themselves blockaded at (hiiheron, and forced to lav 
down their arms. 

llochc returned to Faris with the title of Pacificator of Jai Vendee.,, 
1 1 is name, ovcryw’here admired, was hlessctl by the inhabitants of 
those unhappy districts There will his memory lie for ever cherished 
by a people who regard him as a kind parent from whose hands 
they have received pardons and favours. In the midst of Iho-^e 
desolated fields, where, for five vears, crime liad succeeded criiT.e, 
and disaster had follow'cd disaster, ho caused peace and pleni) , 
industry and hope, to return to the husbandman 

'file Executive Directory, well .aware of his couvnge and energ), 
unanimously chose him to carry tj^c war into Ireland. The (iiicmy 
were then cruising oft Drest ; but the LVimcli srpiadron manageil 
to elude its vigilance and put to sea. Having reai'hed the open 
sea, how’cver, the wind becamii contrary , it blew a buiricane, 
stoppeil the progress of the squadron, and alter the first night the 
frigate which had lioche on board w.as carried to a distance from 
the rest of the fleet. Th(3 swiftne.ss of her movements saved her 
from the piir‘5uit of the English She at length rv'nehed the coa*^! 
of Ireland, but found no French squaiiron there Hoche retired 
from lh(’ hostile strand with regret, and gained the open .sea, when* 
he eiicoiinlcred new tempests. He found himself in the midst ot 
the English licet, but so violent was the storm that the Fiatcinit!, 
the frigate that bore, him-j was mistaken by the enemy for one ol 
iheir owm vessels. 

Just one month Irom his departure from Brest, Hoche landed at 
EocheUe, without having e.xecuted his bold enterprise 

The command of the army of the Sainbre-et-Meuse was confided 
U'* Hoche. He had led hi.s w'arriors to the bridge of Neuwied, and 
Onernl Lelebvre’s division was already at thr* gates ol FrankforL 
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when, the news ul the signint^ of Ihe j^rohminriries of peace in I inly 
arrested this new current of his triumph. 

Hill whihi hostilities were suspeiidecl in Germany and llaly. 
discord was rending asunder the republic at home Hatred :nid 
disgust pre.sid»*(l oMir the Legislature and the DirecUny . that 
harmony which was so necessary to the constituted aiuhorities, 
was totally destroyed, aiirl a majority of the Hirectmy being ol 
opinion that \ictf)ry wajiild crown the party that sJioiild strike the 
first bhnv, deU'Tmined upon a rm//' d'etat, ami made way for the i.Sih 
1 'rui tidor 'I'o accomplish that uiiconstilutional measure, (ho I>i- 
rectory cast their c:yes upon Horhi-, thinking him a fit jierson to 
pill down a party \vhom he ha«l. while in the legislatite body, 
accused of royalism. 

.\ln:ady had the troops h<i commanded passed lhf‘ bonndarii'.s 
fixed by the; ('onsiitution (mi their way lowanK I'aris, when the 
logislalivo body complanu'd of this violation of law ti) the Directory, 
who preleiidt'd it was a mistake committed by one of the coin- 
niissioners ol war, and that the trooj)s were ilestined foi Hn^st, 
where they were fntiiig nut a new expedition to Ireland 

the l>ireciory, finding that their schemes wt‘re un(ler.sL«»ocl, dc'tci- 
inineil In jwess forward their execution IJnl General Hoc lie w'.'is no 
longer their theme ; the five governors, learing he might, in liis turn. 
Use lo their disadvantage the dictatorship they had niacle iij) tlicir 
iiiinds to eouler upon him, bioke the instrument before making iis<‘ 
of it 

The sad prodictiniis of <k*neral t'baretle on this subject now 
recurred lo his mind He saw lO(» late* that he had been stsrviiig 
an nngriiteful party, and that they would not only refnst? lo thank 
him ff)i- the good lie had done, but would render it henceforth 
imjio.ssihle loi him to atlenijit any^lliing lor his own gloiy nr the 
national honour AIi;anwhile he joined tli(‘ army of the Sarnbre-et- 
Mense, whose headejuarters were at Wctzlar J^iit ht‘ c<*juld not 
endure tin; ingratitude of men In vain his friemds urged him 
return to the bosom of his family and lecriiit his shatlered health. 
'* No,” he calmly replied , “ I will <lic in the midst of my soldier:., 
and want no other consolation in my last moments than what the»e 
brave men will bestow upon me -mcMi who, I dare hope, will drop 
a tear on the tomb of a general who has lost everything but /;e;;i'//r," 

(58) PitgC I JO. 

Cieneral Hochc, after the i8th Kructidor, fell into a kind of 
apathy, which appeared truly extraordinary His healtli was visibly 
declining; he adopted and rejected, by turns, all the remedies that 
were suggested to him. His life was soon tlespairc'd of, and the 
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haiulsome.st of men preseiitorl nothing in his looks but symptom^ 
of dissolution He gazed upon death with calmness His mind 
v\as struck with a predictHui which l3onaparte once made him at 
Tallien's, and, in recalling it, he would often say, “ Vos, he was 
certainl) correct. T shall ncU outlive my thirtieth year ' I am a 
victim - 1 shall die a victim, and I know not whence come.s the 
blow." 

'riie pieiualuie death ol the general gave rise to miine.roas ton- 
jcctiire^ at the lime. Some accused the Directory, others, the 
husband of a w'oman whom Ifoche had tendcrU loved 'I'lic truth is, 
his death did not .seem to be natural, and lienee the thousand 
versions which filh'd all th<* sah)ons of l*aris. Some hours beton* 
he breathed his last, he wrote the last letUT to Madame J3oiiaparte, 
li> hi'V u fiiinou> sCiTiI, and inviting her to make use of it 
whenever circunislaiices should poniiit. 'I'he memory (jf lloche was 
dear It) Josephine, she never alluded to him hut with a feeling 
oi deep sadness She was convinced that that old frieml oi hers 
hatl drunk of the cup of Xero‘: hiit never in anyone'.s presence ditl 
she liiiU at the name or station of his persecutor ■ 


(5'J) ijt- 

After the death of Robespierre, tlie principal part of those who had 
been most excessive in their revolutionary fiu'y, altected to give them 
selves lip blindly to the empire of fashion. The thick, bushy locks, 
(iressed a la Jiholiih', were replaced bv the elegant style.s ol head dress. 
a la ('ivt'njuc, a la viciinu\ ait irpniti: Our I’rench dames weie dri*ssed 
ii la' Homninc The ('I'tits-maitye^, who had sal in the dilfereni com- 
iniilees and assemblies of the sections, c)iitdid theinselvis in this line 
One would wear a powdered cue, another a collar of grtJtMi velvet, 
another o^chrlnged his rounded waistcoat for a .Sfjiiare oi.e ApaiE 
mcnis were decked out iu the latest stylo, and the prices of articles 
of luxury rose enormously, (iuld and precious stones glittered on all 
-sidC'. . the mivit sumptuous and delicate feasts took the place of those 
frugal rcpa.sts at which the hosts prided themselves on recalling into 
use the vlishes of the preceding age , patron-feasts w(;re disused, aiul 
tho-.e were muhiplied which tended to recall pleasing recollections 
Men did not, like the Romans, write the names of their mistresses with 
wine spilled upon the table, but drank oblivion to those unhappy times, 
or prolonged happiness to the present. Women became more c(' 
(ILieilinh, but more tender, and, perhaps, more faithful The capital 

1 'I'lu' iiu’du’.il l.iciiliv .It I'.iiis disrovi-iecl no posuivo truces of poison, and 

in pvini' an opinioti. 

2 Tins luonsti oils iinpuiation N dcstjtato of all tiiuli or piokibilitv . Sec ‘‘Thiers' 
Hi-.i. I'l. Rev.” Vol. IV., p. 2Liy.— T u.vsslatok 
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was nielamorpliosctl into a new Capua; anil the enormous caps with 
^o^-tails behind, and the fjrcat-coals with hu^(e rod capes hanj;ing nyion 
the shoulders, disappeared from the antec hanihors ; and in their stead 
were s(*en elegant hats and surtouts with numerous folds, 'fhe fine 
('ashmere vest took the place of the huge, coarse carmagnole jacket 
'I'he morning love-letter succeeded the revolutionary protocol of 
“ Liberty or Death " Tlie most gallant rendezvous, the most enchant- 
ing promenades, taught the good Parisians to fm-gel that, only a few 
months before, there existed among them such things as clubs, meetings 
ai Clichy, at Meot’s, I'ic. K very one n'claiincd Id's old character, men 
were the wiser for the past . wives more liajipy , and the health and 
eilucation of children more carefully guarded 

(oo) 1^3 

" 'I hcre wiTo, at this epoch, those who had lost, with their ancient 
i-hii in society, that accnisecl fortune which is so much sighed after 
De|iri\cd of the necessaries of life, they w'ere forced ti> resort to means 
lor which they fell a repugnance, and to rap lln climax ol misery, they 
*'".'1 neither nnderslaiidiiig nor hrmness enough to endure their f'^ll with 
mi^deralion 

“ Tallien and yon, Madame. Cabarres, outdid yourselves in those 
lalaniitous limes You protected the widow and orphan . yon, snatched 
fiom the hand of the executioner the sword of Damocles, which 
ihrcalened to decimate the people of France, and your acts of kindness, 
lK“^towed with judgment and kindness upon many honourable victims of 
]iroscription, will lorm the basis of that brilliant eulogy which posterity 
x'.ill pronounce upon you 


(Gi) J30 

Smuhy projects were presented to 1 Bonaparte, which had mice been 
submitted to the Directory, and to the different commiLlees. It ws'is 
propfised to raise La Vendee from the mins under which she lay buried. 
Plans of several new cities were submitted to the hirst C'onsul It was 
jiroposed not only to lurnish building mateiials, but to guaramiT the 
piiymcnt of the work ; and the lal.Hiurers employed were to be tidien from 
the privileged class Instead of retaiiiijig them as prisoncis, it was 
jirojjosed to distribute among them the necessary implements for their 
new' occiipatinn A duke was to become a mason, a painter or a 
sculptor; madame the marchioness was to keep the li(jiK>r shop for 
the labourers, or to work at the spindle All parties would have been 
re.presented there - all sects, patriots, aristocrats, moderates, revolu- 
tionists, priests, sworn and unsworn, nuns turned out of one cloister, 
and again shut np as in another. All these unfortunates, in exile 
although in the bosom of their country, would have been Cijnfiiied 
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and subjected to the most rigorous suneillance. That uiiliapp> 
cniinlry would have presented, in full size, the miniature of the 
Cevetines under l/uiis XIV. Each pristjner was to receixe liis daily 
rations, and premiums were to bo awarded to such as should excel in 
labour or iiij(enuity All were to be employeil in llie \arious establish- 
ments, and at the end of ten years, the limit fixed for tlie completion 
of all the works and for piittinjj the manufactories into lull operation, 
tlio>e of the colonists who should remain (ni.irriagt':> were to be pro- 
hibited arnon;' them) were to receive the (juality of i e^ynu mtcii I'ycnchmcn, 
and bein^Li liencefovtli treated as such, thc> were to become Ircr in the 
e)Os (if the law, and to receive from the (iovernment a homestead 
worth 1500 francs annually They wen;, however, to remain diirinj^ the 
two under the immediate surveillance of mauaj^ers selected by 

the Jact>biiis of the old stam]i, who would ])e able, in time of need, to 
convert thiMU into soldiers f(3r the numerous f^arrisons in lhi)s(; parts 
Thus, said the authors (T this sm<;ular schcim*, we. shall se(* new' towns 
of an improved eonstniction spring up on all sides ; worksliops will lend 
new activity to business, uncultivated lands will hv, reclaimed and 
planted ; swamps will tw; drained and all this will bi; tlie work of those 
suspicious persons who once hoped to wtu'k amidst the niiiis (if the land 
that them birth. JJonaparle did luil aji]>ro\(' of this rij^oroiis 

p(dicy. " I want no hosta}<es,” said he. “ aciual streii^'th shall 
be my power If the nobles and the pru‘.>.ts conduct themselves w(‘ll. 
I shall protect them, and seek to repair the ills thi'y have suilercd . il 
the^r conspire againsi me, 1 will cut their heads (ill or somt' slniUi.; 
citadt^l shall be responsible for them When I waul l(^ liiiild towns, 
I shall find workmen eiiouj'h ; and when I need their services, I ‘,liall 
make m> i^enerals .so many ICpaminonrlases ” llonaiiarte deccivi'd 
himself 

(O 2 ) Piii^e rj8. 

(icncral Bonaparte wius passionately fond of the miJitar> profession, 
blit the love of glory did not harden his heart against the irreparable 
evils which result from the greatest victories Often, after describing a 
battle he would trace the plan of a farm ; from the map ol the theatre 
of war by. would pass to the topographical plan of the capital, and 
consult me as to the improvements which ought to be undertaken 
The habits of the camp by no means destroyed his love of the fine 
arts and of agriculture. Napoleon was extreme in everylhiiig ■ -Notk 
HV JOSEIMIJ.M--, 

(63) l\i£;c i.p. 

As has been seen, J^onaparte was (|uite anxious that a divorce might 
take place between Madame Tallien and her husband There was a 
moment when, the parlies having had a slight falling out, such a pro- 
position might have been made Tallien adored his wife, and could iifjt 
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endure the thoiii'lit of hcin» separated from her He fell sick, and the 
\ery day when lionapartc supposed he had overcome all id)slacl<is, and 
was about to receive a favourable answer, ht; found the pretty Spanish 
woman at the bedside of Inn convalescent husband Slie was holtlinf; 
ill lier arms her heaiitifiil Ijov, whom shi‘ presented to her husband, ami 
then showed with pride to the general, saying, " Do yon think, citizen, 
it would be easy for a mother to forsake the father of such a babe as 
this^” Donaparte took it for granted, from the reception given him 
b) liis fortunate rival, that Ins seciet was out "She is an indiscreet 
woman,” said he, spisaking of Madame 'lallien , “ J only wanted to test 
her fidelity She takes me for a Renaud she is egregionsly mislakcn 
never shall she be my Arinitlc Let her attend to her household aflairs, 
'tvvere belter, perhaps, for both that the matter had icmained within 
doors.” Jhit he could scarcely conc(\'i' tne iiioi lilicnlion tin' ineuleiu 
occasioned him 1 le was long sour towards hei 

(t’d) J Id 

Madame Ueauhaniais was iiuimalclv coni.'‘cicJ with Madame fie 
' - - - Ren - -, the tlaiiglUer of Madame do L • ■ - , her eaHv frieml 

'I'his charming ami wittv woman then attracted to her house the best 
SOI iely of the capital It was the resort of the most conspicuous persons 
lianas presented*! lonapartc to her, and begged her to admit him into 
tlie circle of her friends Tlie flircclor was then trying to recover a 
idan of thfi campaign which Honaparte had iireparcd for llu* compiest 
('1 Italy, and v\liich the famous ('arndt gf)t possession of The fust tiim: 
^ladame Reauharnais saw lionapartc, the impressitm she received wa') 
iioL at all to his advantage She uttered some shrewd jok(‘s at hisi‘\- 
pen>e Nor vva^. Madame I'ontenay prepossessed in his favour, though 

ilic intc'lligeiit Madame Chat Ren - - discovered sonieihing in the 

looks of the young C’orsican, indicating an evtraonlinary man “ Wliai 
think >ou,’' said liairas, "of my protege^ What think you ol iiirn ” 
" Well,” said she, " I think he will make a figure in the world ” The 

Maniuis de Mailli Irccpiented the house of Marlamo Chat Ken 

Oiifi day when Madame I'oritenay (who had married 'fallien), Mada»ne 
lieauharnais, Roiiaparle, a Mademoiselle Vanem, and otheis, were 
together, the conversation turned ujion somnambulism, and the 
young damsel was produced by way ot trying experiments, She 
said some singular things, ami, among others, told lionapartc that 
he would become the conqueror of Italv' h'rom this time he took a 
great liking to somnambulism Ife so gave himself up to this interest 

mg illusion, that, whenever he visited at Madame Chat Ren - - s, 

he took pleasure in putting questions to Mademoiselle Vamim He 
often saw Madame Heaubarnais at this place, he fell in love with her, 
and avowed the fact to her . and his exile from the house was the 
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consequence. IJarras, \^ho wanted to benefit the young man, l)egged 

Madame Chat Ren to assume the oftice of mediatrix in this 

grand affair ; but Josephine really loved (>encral Hochc, and preferred 
him to the hero of Vendemiaire “ If," said he to the interasling 

Madame Chat Ren , " if you were free, I should certainly cast 

my eyes upon yeju ; 1 would, if it were necessary, overturn the whole 
world for the honour of having you for a wife. You may, however, 
fulfil my wish in part . jii.st enable me to obtain the hand of your friend 
Josephine, and I shall be the happiest of men " Madame IHeauharnais 
long rejected the proposal The friends, however, eontri\ed to intercept 
the corresjxmdencc of the lovers for a month, and Josephine, piqued 
at seeing herself neglected, finally consented to accept the hand of 
Ronaparte. The latter immediately returned to lianas llic plan of the 
Italian campaign, and added these remarkable words- "Rehold the 
presage of numerous \'ictories , as for myself, I need but one of them, 
and that is the henrt of Madame ReaLiliarnais, and 1 have gained it." 
The marriage remained secret for several days Ronapaiio imme- 
diately set out for Italy, leaving his wife in Paris. She fi)r some lime, 
ill the presenc(2 of her friends, dissembled the fact of her marriage, 
iinwilling to confess that she had contracted indissoluble ties with the 
" little Monapnrte," as she used to call him 

(65) l\i!;c m. • 

The Jioicl owned by Ronapartc, Rue (‘hanlcreine, had belonged lo 
Julie, the former wife ol Tallien. That lady, wretched at finding tlu: 
man she loved an ingrate, seeing her inability to entice bark the most 
inconstant of men (who, nevertheless, paid her frequent visits), re-.olved 
to make a last effort upon his affi'ctions. Reforc giving herself up 
entirely to despair, she sent him an invitation to brerdifast with her the 
next morning. He refused, under some vain pretext, but really intended 
to go and take her by surprise lA^arning that he had thus, as she 
thought, shunned her again, she was so distracted with grief that she 
took poison, which she had long since been keeping for that purpose 
Tallien arrived punctually at the hour, and, at the mcmient when he 
evpcctcfl to press poor Julie to liis heart, he saw her cold and lifeless 
remains deposited in a coffin which stoorl in his way 'fhe unhappy 
husband uttered aery of agony and fell <lown senseless, fie was with 
difficnltv restored to his senses, but his reason wa.s for a moment 
shaken. He wept for poor Julie; pcrba])s he still mourns for her. .V 
most inconstant husband was melted to pity, and he who was supposeil 
to be insensible showed then that he knew how to love He rendered 
the last sad honours to his wife, and henceforth, whenever he spoke of 
that woman, so interesting for the heroism of her attachment, it was 
with .sentiments of aftection and respect. 
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^Vhen, r>n Bonaparti^'a return from Italv, Tallicn came to \isil iit 
his hoiiae, Josephine would often say to him, with a mournful accent, 
“ This chamber once behmj^^ed to an unhappy woman “ Tallien aflecled 
to be a strani<er to the remark ; but more than once did th(' tears sldrt 
to his ejes. “I was.” said Josephine, " ari\ioiis to salisly in\sell 
whether this man was capable of chorishinf^ a tender roollectioii I had 
supposed his heart was estranc'cd Irom all such feeling's, and that the 
soci('ty of ladic's was for him an aj^rceable recreation But the visibhj 
emotion which he manifested whenever the name ol [iilie w'as pio 
nouiiced in his prestMice, provtal to me concliiMively that, t.ir Irom 
bc'in;^ cold and insensible, he was, bey*)nd many uther men, capable 
of a rare devolion and r)f a j»ratiliide above tempt.itiun ” 
iOmmuiii.diCii. 

(r,f,) /\,.v -H 

The first battle which Bonaparte personally directed, was that at 
the Bridi^e of l.odi Me sluwvcd j^reat ]vrsonal coiirat^c', and was 
prompt 1 > si'conded by Lannes, who passed the bridge before him At 
the battle of Arcole, the conraf^e ()f Auiyerean w'^s decisive Calchiii" a 
stanilard from the hands of the en-^ii'n who carried it, he slioiiled out, 
“Let every brave man follow me'” In these' two battles more than 
jo.ooo roles, who were in tlie Austrian ranks, laid down their arms 
Thc'v were immediately enrolled in the I'rench annv and f«*rmf‘d into 
a legion, thcj command of w'hich was K'ven to the Polish general, 
Ponihiowsky, atlaclied to Bonaparte’s stall The latter now rnarchetl 
aj^aiTist Modena The Priiu'c of Modena, though nr)t at w'ar with 
Prance, was obliged to jiay €*1 conlributioii in orrler to save his (‘states 
Irom pillage 

'I'lu; French head-(|uarters were established in tlic ducal jialaco, tin* 
'hike himself having lied. 

Next, the victorious general attacked the Austrians, and won the 
battle of Reveredo 'J'he Treaty of Scoben followed, and Piruiapartc 
sent Gcineral Clarke to Vienna, to conlimie negotiations I'lider the 
treat V. Venice was handed over to Austria, and the general leceived a 
iii'Kif ir of S, 000,000 francs 1 le returned to Paris with 23.000,000 francs 

(r,7) Viifre 145. 

While Madame Bonaparte was in Italy, fetes and plcasnn's of every 
kind followed each other in rapid succession She visited, successively, 
Pegl'orn and Florence, though her ciistomar) residence was at Milan. 
One day, while she was standing by one of the windows of the chateau 
of Piacenza, she noticed several men and women of a singular and 
grolescpie appearance passing along They were (jiiite small, with 
large heads, great eyes, short and ill-formed statures, and crooked legs. 
She remarked that this must be a choleric, evil-mintled race, and that 
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it was surprising UkiL siicli persons shoulil be porinitioil to nuip*} A 
certain Milanese lord, who happened lo be standing by, called her 
particular attention to one of those hideous-looking creatures, who 
pretended to be accompanied by a familiar spirit, subject t») her 
orders Jlis lordship then reinarked. in reply to Jose])hine, " Tiial is 
a Keen-sighted sprite, but of a character utterly unquiet and bizarre; 
the woman makes use of her kiiou ledge, or of chance itself, as the case 
may he, lo disseminate the most extravagant ideas The (hnernmciU 
tolerates her, because she I'AtMcises a great inllucnce o\(*i the class of 
jiersons who are the nuist rea<ly to get up a rebellion. Hold ■ ” said he 
to Madame (l(‘ ('ainli - ."she seems to li\ her alteiilion particularly 
upon yon " The " Sorceress of the Alps ” (for thus she was called), on 
seeing the coinpau) stamling (ui the balcony, anrl ^Madame Jionaparte 
among them, crietl out, “ Retire instantly a great evil tlireat(‘ns you ' " 
And. inde(*d, at aboiil the same momonl, an arch, which siiilained a 
Kind ()1 CAlerior teinu.e, gave way, and several person-, were jire- 
cipilated and dangerously wounded iMirUmately , Mad.ime R>onapa’'le 
nisln.'d to the opposite side, which still stood, hut was tottering to its 
lall Assistance, however, arrived in time to ri'scue her and the 
ladies of her suite, from the daiigei The next morning that o.vlra 
o'-dinary woman was brought to her. Madame llonapaite told ^Madairm 

C'ainb to pretend, in the iiresoncc of this stranger, that they were 

both Ironi Lucca, and had been compclh‘d to liy their country for 
reasons of a serious iialun* All the women who remained with 
|nsephiiu: at the lime the strange wnniau an'ived were frightened ai 
her She had a wen wdiich limig down to her middle, and leil along 
by the hand a little ('rctin, who resembled herself. All warned It) 
consult her .she was deaf .spoK“ with groat (litVu'iilly and liei whole 
appearance indicated (:\lreme imberility Nevertheless, she understood 
her part She prepared .'sundry herbs, asked for some fresh eggs, anil 
drew three pails of water. After mumbling over some harhaions winds, 
unknown to the company, she said to one of the oificers, " You will be 
killed in a battle; " to another, “You will perish with cold and hunger " 
When she came to Madame llonaparte, wdiom she intentioiiallj 
omitted till the last, she told her that she should one day he crowned 
she then showed her, in the watcr-pail, that the eggs had formetl them 
selves into jkuivns, which, when they thus touched each other, were a 
sign of royalty “1 behold two ot these crowns," said she, “but you 
wdl obtain but one" -“One is quite enough," said Josephine, “and 
too much to aflord me security in a republic I am quite obliged for 
the bauble ; offer it to the Germans." All were eager to see this fragile 
crown ; and, on examining it attentively, it was found to be set with 
seven clusters of diamoniis. The little Cretin (a name giv'tin in the Valais 
to a sort of dwarf, who is held to be the guardian angel of a family) 
made a sign of approbation. The “Sorceress of the Alps" was 
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iljsniisjjcd with a haiulsonu; present On her second \isit ui Italy, 
Madame Ikmaparte enquired whether she was still livinp; at Milan 
I’hit she was not there Josephine adopted a Oetiii, in this way pa\ 
lor that most singular prediction There arc many witnesses whf) 
can attest this fart. The iCmpress related it many times to her 
intimate friends Without placing; the least conlidence in it, she olten 
said, “ Three persons have predicted that I should rei.^n , but they did 
not tell me that 1 should traiisrnil iny crown to my ilesceiuiauts 
I’K'bably my royal c|naliiies will not be ol tins woild , for thf humbU'st 
I'reiu'hmar leaves his inheritance to his children As to my' own, it 
a|)|)ears that their virtues must, in the end, be their most brillianl 
appeiidaf'e that the liif^nities v\hich 1 am tu enjoy au* to uMse during 
my lifelime Vet theie is sometlimg lo console me, neverilieless ; it is 
that, after I am gone, my actions may i ' im- nr, iiK'inory in the hearts 
o| my friends; and 1 lov lo persuade inyseli llial I shall hsive some 
IriLiids behind me " 

((‘H» y'WAV \.\-f 

The enormous (.nntribuiions le.vied in Italy, T'* the price ol armis 
im s, in* ol treaties broken as soon as signed, seemed to the \i« linious 
geiicial preferable t(^ eontimied war At the cominencemeiil of tin* 
Italian campaign, the soldiers of the new Hannibal vvere absohilelv 
in want ol everything, but afttsr some millions had beenjait into 
IJonaparte's treasury, Ins chief care was to provide foi the wants ol 
ihosi* valiant men Italy ailorded so many icsonrces, that the l-'i-tMieh 
s(»ldi('r.s readily forgot all tlu.'ir fatigues and )n-ivalioi\s in thinking of 
ihcii Lruini[)hs Tfiis country seemed to them a Promised Land,' but 
their eliief gave them lu) repose, and each day bi ought with it its com 
bat and its victory Komo would have been coiuiuered, ha«i Iiona])arle 
really willed it Ihil he left to others liuise, sad laurc.ls, contenting 
liimsclf with exeiaiting his own mission, which, as he often said, 'vas 
to reap ihe fruit of his own labours, and to gain partisans in the 
Cduiilrics Ini was coiiqiu'i'ing in the name ol the b'reiicli Uepuhlic He 
was willing to profit by the spoils of nations, but bis real object was 
lo enrich his own country with the master- works aiul monumeiits of 
art which he found among the v amjiiished, and thus to win a icpui.itiou 
lor nioderatism which might afterwards open the way for tlie accom- 
plishment of his vast designs 

lUq) l\\^i 

W'o v\ill explain the organisation of the (.’ispadane and the (hs.ilpiiie 
Republics To the first, the (icneral-in-chief of the army of Italy 


It was so in loalih Trassj.aiok. 
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united Romagna and Modena ; Reggio, Messa and Carrara ^to the 
second. He also laid down the plan of the new government which he 
had resolved to establish over the Genoese. This was done at Monte- 
bello, in presence of the (Umocse deputies Certain of his emi.ssaries 
then slipped into the Valtelline, which declared itself a republic, aiifl 
asked for his protection. ‘ Thus, in the space of less than one year, two 
crowns disappeared from Italy That of Tuscany, it was plain, \vould 
not be long in tumbling; and the principality of Lucca, in its turn, was 
compelled to submit to a second contribution, much larger than the 
first 

1 Politicians should have foreseen that a war would soon break out 
all over Italy- -the more bloody on account of the civil and religious 
discord which should feed it They might have anticipated that 
Europe would present a spectacle more terrible than any since the; 
commencement of the Revolution, for the I'rench Directory set 
bounds to its pretensions, its pride and its menaces. 

(70) Viige 152. 

General Paoli used all his efforts to fre^ his country from re- 
publican tyranny. If he conld have maintained single-handed the 
struggle against the French troops, ii is probable he would have pro- 
claimed the' independence of Corsica, and, in the end, have established 
over it a free and moderate government But pressed on the one side 
by the patriots, and on the other by the republican army, he saw his 
tjvvn and his country’s salvation only in the succour and protection uf 
England. Master of the port of Ajaccio, and of several strong places, 
he delivered them to the English, and received them as liberate »rs 
This revolution was hailed with enthusia.sm. The Corsicans flattered 
themselves that they should now enjoy all the benefits of the ICnglish 
Constitution ; and, perhaps, Paoli himself entertained the idea tlu^t he 
should obtain the title of viceroy. His own hopes and those of his 
fellow-citizens were not realised. Only a small portion of the liberties 
of England was granted to her new subjects in Corsica ; they were only 
allowed a House of Commons, and the viceroyalty w'as conferred on a 
IJritish subject. In order to subdue the island, bloody and frequent 
battles had to be fought. Pastia defended itself with great obstinacy ; 
Calvi was reduced to ashes, and the Engli.sh rendered themselves so 
hateful to the people by their exaction.s, their avarice, and their pride of 
dominion, that the most determined enemies of the French Republic, 
in the end, regretted their old masters -Mannircs pour servir a I'histoirc 

(71) Page 153. 

The name of this adventurer was Theodore New-Hoffen. He was 
the son of a Westphalian baron who settled in France. In his youth 
he had been page to the Duchess of Orleans ; he afterwards retired into 
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Sweden, then into Spain, and then into Italy He was a man of an 
ardent imagination, almost bordering on insanity, and his head was 
every day filled with some new project He made a voyage to Tunis, 
and persuaded the bey that if he would give him a vessel with ten guns. 
4,000 muskets, a little money and ammunition, lie could make him 
master of the island of Corsica. The Ijey, in the simplicity of his heart, 
listened to the proposal Theodore embarked for Leghorn, where lie 
met with a few (Corsicans, and told them that if they would recognise 
him as their King, he would deliver the island, and ensure them the 
assistance of the European Powers. 

The wildest ideas are almost ahvays sure to succeed in revolutions 
The proposal of the Westphalian baron was accepted. In the month ol 
]\Iarch, 1735, he landed at the port of Aleri, clad in a long scarlet robe, 
lined with fur, wearing on his heac* an exten.sixe peiTiiqur and a 
cocked hat with a bimd brim, a long Spanish sword by his side, and 
ca cane in his hand with a crow’s-beak handle, which served him as a 
sceptre. Ife also brought with him 200 fusils, the same number of 
pistols, certain sabres, a modicum of shoes, very little cash, but an 
abumlance of promises 

The C^orsicans hailed him as their Ltiikratok, and, in an assembly 
held on the r5th of April, 1736, he was elected and proclaimed King A 
new Consliiutiijii was drawn up, which the new monarch swore to sup 
port. The ceremony of his coronation took place in one of th<' churches 
of the Franciscans, and, as there was no crown of gold to give him, his 
subjects contented themselves with giving him one of laur'^ds. 

Theodore’s first care was to form a Court, raise a regiment of guarils, 
and create counts, barons and marqiii.ses Cxiaffrrj and Paoli (the father 
of the one above mentioned by that name) received the title of " Voiir 
Excellency." Coin of silver and copper W7is struck, bearing the likeness 
of the new s(nereign, who, to make a trial of his power, had a couple of 
Corsicans hanged for fighting a duel. In the first moments of enthu- 
siasm, he assembled together a considerable number of troops, and 
obiained some advantages over the Genoese He never approached 
the shore of his dominions without being armcul with a huge spy glass, 
which he would bring to his face as if expecting to discover at sea the 
succour which he was to receive from the leading Powers of ICuiopc, to 
whose Cabinets he pretendcil he was daily dcspatcliiiig iho most im- 
portant diplomatic papers. He received couriers without number, and 
obtained from them the most satisfactory accounts of the state of his 
negotiations. This comedy lasted for eight months. The Genoese, 
getting alarmed, set a price upon his head ; but their fright was of .short 
duration. The monarch began to be pinched for money, and the public 
enthusiasm diminished with his finances. To avoid more serious con- 
sequences, he concluded to quit his estates and go in person tt> accelerate 
the supplies which he expected Arrived at Amsterdam, one of his 
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creditors threw him into jail. Hut sustaining thi.s trifling rever^se with 
the dignity of a King, he opened, and conducted with great ability, a 
negotiation with a Jew, and obtained from a mercantile house the sum 
of five millions, with which he paid his debts, and laded a vessel with 
arms, powder, and all sorts of military stores. The Jews now' flattered 
themselves that they should monopolise the commerce of the island, 
and Theodore did not doubt but that, on his arrival home, all the 
Corsicans would range themselves under his banner. Both the Jews 
and himself were deceived. Pie was not able to land in his c.itates. He 
was arrested at Naples, and fled to London, w'here, having contracted 
new debts, he was again thrown into prison. Here he must have died 
in jjiil, had not the singularity of his adventures awakened an interest 
in his behalf. Sir Horace Walpole could not bear to see a King dying 
in chains, and proposed to get up a subscription fin his account. The 
.amount was soon rai-sed; his Corsican Majesty w.as liberated; but soon 
after, in December, 774^), died in misery and chagrin He was interred 
in thfj church of St Anne in Westminster, with the following inscription 
u]ion his tombstone - 

“ Katf' pounurl its lesion (in lii.s living 1 i(M(I, 

Kestowed a ktngddiij, and dcMiit'd him hn'iul.” 

-}fnvoin's pour stTvir a I'hislofn 
(72) 159. 

Josephine always wanted to follow Honaparte m his campaigns. Ke- 
fuse her as he might, he could not convince her that the only eflecl was 
to cvpose herself to danger without glory It was rare that she did not 
share some of his danger In order, however, to disgust her with ii, he 
once placed her in front of the .enemy’s battery, where she heard the 
cannon roaring in Pier ears and the balls falling at her feet. When the 
general passed along the lines, or climbed up the breast-work to recon- 
noitre the enemy's position, Madame Bonaparte, uncaccustomed to 
walk a pavement slippery with human gore, stopiped short and fell. He 
laughed at her "This is war, madam," said he, standing at a con- 
siderable distance , " courage, madam, courage ! laurels are not won on 
beds of down To be worthy of me. you must attend to the sick and 
dress their wounds with your own hands ; you must .set your women to 
scr.aping lint.” 

On another occasion, he had led her on further than usual (for he 
commonly left her in the last frontier town) ; a .shell burst near where 
she was standing, and struck a number of ^lersons. She uttered a 
piercing cry, and. disengaging herself from Bonaparte, who held her by 
the arm, was about to fly, but he held her by main strength. "Yon 
will never," said he, seriously, " be a Jeanne Hachelte. A ball frightens 
you." If," said .she, with gravity, "it .should be necessary to defend 
my liresicle. I should immediately imitate the e.xample of Clis.son’s 
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sister, who fought against the Knglish, bin, my dear, you are now lor- 
mentiiH' peaceable persons for the spf>rt of winning a great reputation. 
For my part, I have neither a relish nor courage for that ” Josephine 
was so overcome at the sight of the blof)(l, which flowed from those 
who were injured by the shot, that she fainted , she looked imploringly 
to lionaparte, and saw he was deeply moved lie did not leave her until 
every aid in his power had been rendered her Me then committed her 
to the care of those who were about her, ordered the wounded to be 
taken care of, and $wore that henceforth all women, and particularly 
Josephine, should be kept at leasi twenty leagues from hend-fjiiarters. 

(73) 150 

Jn the midst of the alarms created throughout Europe bj the I'rench 
devolution, the cardinals at dome reflected up >:i llie events that were 
passing in Italy. They looked upon our s«)ldiers as well-meaning men, 
ron.stralned by necessity to change their ehararters. The revenge 
which the priests might have wished to inflict upon them arose more 
irom fear than from a determination to resist. 'I'heir conduct betra^od 
weakness. The most of them fled to Naples and other places; they 
trembled at the approach of the I'rench, while tlie leaders of the; party 
attached to French principles were formidable to none except those 
whose avarice rendered them imprudent. 

Monaparle thought that, by using other means, he could inspire other 
sentiments He resolved to hazard an experiment, and began by oh- 
laining from the Pope a declaration that all the nobility of the Fcclc- 
si.istical States should give up their plate All vagabonds were driven 
from the Uomaii territory, and it was enjoined upon all convenl.s, all 
churches, all nioiits-dc-f'u'U', to furnish, within live days, an inventory fT 
the wealth they possessed He iheii demanded several legations, and 
manifested a desire that the wealth of the state .should be placed at liis 
<lisposal : further still, lie wanted indulgences 10 be issued, and that tlw» 
/V JJciini should be sung in honour of this happy event. On these con- 
ditions he promised the most perfect security to Rome, and was to take 
the ITenrh emigrants under his protection 

The general displayed as much of suppleness and complaisance in 
his negotiations with the cardinals as he had f)f haughtiness in his nego- 
tiations with the repre-semtatives of Kings. He spoke to them with an air 
of kindness, mourned with them over the calamities which menaced the 
estates of the Church, and a<lmired the unshrinking fortitude of the 
head of the Church, under circumstances so trying. Seeking to render 
himself useful by tendering his kind oflices, and amiable by demonstra- 
tions of attachment to the Holy See, he was listened to with respect, 
and Anally regarded as a godly man He fore.saw that Pope Pius VI. 
would not be long in sinking under the outrages inflicted upon him, and 
took it for granted that he should be able, to control the new conclave. 
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"If," said he to his most intimate friends, " 1 can put the tiara on the 
brows of Chiaramonti, I shall necessarily make him my friend. «I shall 
give him such a direction as I please. I want help in order to arjive at 
the point I aim at, and I have told Immola, who must succeed in the 
apostolic line. He will have it in his power, if he pleases, to avert the 
storm which has long threatened the capital of the Christian world. 
’Tis to Paris— in my palace — that he will one day come in order to 
obtain from me positive instructions respecting the means of preserving 
himself there. The pontifical throne will resist the shock only so far as 
I will it, and it will be in the power of the new Pope to confirm, by his 
good conduct towards me, my friendship for him. r3ut my vengeance, 
should he .adopt' a line of conduct opposed to my own, will be terrible to 
him, and place him by force among the number of holy confessors." 

At this period Bonaparte seemed to foresee that the humiliation and 
the good of the Church would prescribe to the new pontiff duties 
of which he might, perhaps, sec occasion to repent Napoleon long 
caressed the idea that the Holy Apostolic See would one day be estab- 
lished in France, and th»at the Roman states would form a part of the 
latter country.- -Not ij hy Josephine. 

(74) JCio- 

When Notre-Dame de Loretto was broken into, Bonaparte carried 
off its wealth, contenting himself to send the Madonna to the executive 
Directory On the day of its arrival in Paris, Barras gave a great dinner 
The black virgin w’as set upon the tabic, and the director said, laughing, 
" Bonaparte has done well to send us the miraculous statue, but he has 
taken good care to retain her clothing." Messena replied, "You would 
l)e astonished, indeed, gentlemen, if the Madonna should, 011 the 
instant, escape from your hands and return to Loretto." 

The directors indulged themselves in various pleasantries over the 
account given of the general ; but it was easy to perceive that they 
already stood in fear of him " I understand the character of Bona- 
parte," said Barras ; " I have studied it. What he wills he wills, and he 
will, perhaps, one day will to subject us to his authority, and, following 
the example of Cromwell, s<ay to us ; ' Ye are no longer directors ! do ye 
hear ? 1 tell you, ye are no longer directors ; fie, fie, for shame !— retire , 
give place to others. The Lord hath chosen other instruments.’ Then 
will he, with his soldiers, drive us pell-mell before him, shut the doors of 
the Luxembourg, and deposit the keys in the Tuileries, and give them 
afterwards to a Conservative senate, who will not have the talents to 
conserve themselves." 

(75) 

Cardinal Mattei understood the character of Bonaparte better than 
anv other man. He had, on an occasion of great peril to himself, 
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skilfully checked the torrent of his anger The cardinal was at 
Ferrara at the time the French, without a previous declaration of war, 
entered that city. Bonaparte arrived at that prelate's palace, attacked 
him with a shower of reproaches, and threatened to shoot him on 
the spot. The cardinal, without showing any symptoms of intimida- 
tion, and opposing to the general's wrath nothing but kindness and 
resignation, asked, in a calm tone, only a quarter of an hour to 
prepare for death. The self-possession, the dignity of the prelate, 
the virtues that gleamed in his looks, disconcerted the un pitying 
general. 

The life of Cardinal Mattel was spared, and. in a few minutes 
afterwards, a friendly conversation ensued between them. /‘Why," 
said the cardinal. “ wage this war on the Holy See, who is at war 
with nobody ? What crime can be charged against it ? " 

“What would you?" replied the general. “I am e.vercising the 
right of the strongest, and cannot conceal from you that 1 am not with- 
out my anxieties for Rome herself." 

Cardinal Mattel, in communicating the news of the treaty of peace 
to Cardinal Bosca, secretary of state, wrote follows: — 

“ The treaty is signed ; I send a courier to carry the news to your 
Eminence. The conditions are hard, indeed ; and,’ in every respect, 
very like the capitulation of a besieged* city— so the conqueror often 
expressed himself. My heart palpitated ; 1 trembled, and tremble 
still, for his Holiness, for Rome, and for the whole of the papal 
po.ssessions. Rome, however, is saved, as well as the Catholic reli- 
gion, notwithstanding the great sacrifices which have been made.” 
—Memoii'es pour servir a Vkistoire 


(76) Page 161. 

" Peace between the French Republic and your Holiness has Iseen 
signed. 1 congratulate myself in having been able to restore your 
Holiness's tranquillity. 1 venture to ask your Holiness to distrust 
certain persons now at Rome, who are sold to Courts hostile to France ; 

who give themselves up to the guidance ot the passion of hatred, 
which always draws down ruin upon a slate. All Europe is aware 
of the pacific intentions of your Holiness ; the French Republic will, 
I hope, be one of the most sincere friends of Rome. I send my 
aide-de-camp, chief of brigarle, to express to your Holiness my perfect 
esteem and veneration for your person ; and I pray you to believe me 
animated with a desire to give you, on all occasions, proofs ot resi)ect 
and veneration. 

“ Bonaparte, 

“General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy.” 

22 
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(77) 161 ■ 

t 

When Bonaparte was preparing for his triumphant entry into the 
capital of the Roman Empire, he felt secretly touched with remorse 
for having persecuted with so much vehemence an old man who, by 
his virtues, deserved a better fate. Whether his native penetration 
enabled him to foresee that the sovereign pontiff would one day elevate 
him to the high rank of the “eldest son of the Church,” or that the 
counsels given him by his wife recurred to his mind, he appeared 
struck, as with a ray of light, at the moment *hc transmitted to his 
government the treaty of peace which he had concluded with the 
Pope's envoys. The Ceneral-in-chief of the army of Italy from this 
time grew cold towards the **'one and indivisible republic,'" and began 
to think more favourably of monarchy. 

However the case may have been, he confined himself, for the 
present, to the establishment of peace with the Holy See. The un- 
happy Pius VI. was, at first, thunderstruck at the hardihood of the 
French gener€il. It seemed to him impossible that a youthful warrior, 
thirsting for glory and devoured by ambition, should possess enough 
generosity and greatness of soul to respect an aged sovereign, now 
falling from power, and his soldiers, who were ready faithfully^ to 
execute his orders. And, in his council, the Holy Father could not 
forbear to repeat ; '* Since untoward circumstances have subjected us 
to the French yoke, we must make a virtue of necessity ; let us 
support it with courage, and not lose* time in uttering useless regrets. 
As long as I enjoyed my liberty, I defended it with all the means 
which God had placed in my power, now that He afflicts me, I must 
endure with patience the heavenly rod Let us, therefore, be re- 
signed.” 

Thus did this new martyr of the faith bow his august head under 
the weight of adversity. It was thus that, in the last moments of 
his exile, he exclaimed, in sadness and sorrow, and when about to 
enter upon a happier life, “ Thm is no people V'lw have not their period 
of disgrace as mil as of glory." 


(78) Page iGi. 

The General-in-chief of the army^of Italy, in collecting togethet 
for the republic the objects of curiosity which Colli, the Pope’s general, 
had not time to carry away from I^retto, found certain portable 
articles which were used for the purpose of imposing upon the public 
credulity, and which consisted of: — 

1. A pretended miraculous wooden image of the Madonna. 

2. A piece of an old camel'S-hair robe, which was said to have been ‘ 
V 70 m by the Virgin Mary. 
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3. Three cracked earthen porringers, of poor material, said to have 
formect a part of her household stuff 

This carrying off was effected by Citizen Villetard, in presence of 
Citizen Monge. and Citizen Moscati, a physician of Milan. Kor fear 
people might call in question the authenticity of these articles, the 
seal of the Geueral-in-chief was placed upon each one of them, in red 
wax, in a style similar to that of a writ IJonaparte afterwards re- 
stored the statue to Pope Pius VII. ; l)Ut he sent it to him naked, 
and never dreamed of restoring the plate and treasures he found in 
the chapel — Mvmoms pour semr ii Phistoirc. 

(7g) P(^e 1O3. 

Bonaparte was naturally jealous. One of his riidcs-de-camp, Marshal 

1 - , who was wounded at the Bridge of l.^>di, gave him a faithful 

account of the smallest actions of his wife. Sundry letters which she 
had received were exposed to the general ; he pronoimcecl them 
criminal, although they were really but mere trifles, or utterly un- 
important. 'I'hen comnTenced a misunderstanding between them which 
gave rise lo serious apprehensions on the part of Josephine. But the 
general merely sought to frighten her. In a moment of wiath, he 
kicked to death a pug-dog to which she was much attached. The 
popr animal had been given her by General Hochc, of whom Bonaparte 
was the fortunate rival. After a few days, he appeared to be ashamed 
of his sudden impulse of rage, and, in order lo repair the injury he 
had done, caused a monument lo be erected to the little victim. 'I'his 
friendship-gift from General llochc reposes in the gardens of Mondoza, 
near the city of Milan 

(80) Page X63. 

Bologna is a large town, but so regularly built that it seems 
monotonous. Almost all the streets are bordered on each side with 
pilasters and columns, which render it very commodious for foot 
passengers, who, by that means, are protected from bad weather. 
Hence few carriages are seen in the street.s ; and, for the same reason, 
the shops and rez-de~chaussce arc quite dark. It is not pleasant for 
.strangers, who look in vain for houses and see nothing but arcades. 
The cathedral is a magnificent building, in the Gothic style. Its 
handsomest ornament is the meridian, traced by the celebrated Ca.ssini 
in 1680, and reaching 17S feet. The .skull of St. Petronius was exhibited 
to Bonaparte and to his wife. It is kept locked up under three locks, 
the keys of which are entrusted to the most aged senator, to the dean 
of the chapter and to the eldest of the family of the Aldrovandi. 
Bonaparte took in his hands this death’s bead. At first he was for 
placing it among the rich curiosities which the French were daily 
carirying off by his orders, But there was a general fright among 

22—2 
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the cleiigy of Bologna. They had scattered off on a pilgrimage t(>! 
the Chapel of the Madonna, built upon a mountain* about twd ' 
from the city, in the construction of which it was necessary to excavate- 
a steep rock. But Bonaparte only wished to frighten the devotees, 
and preferred riches which were more substantial than the upper 
jaw of a great saint. The principal part of the best pictures in the 
churches of Bologna were sent off to' Paris, but the relics remained, , 
save the jewels which adorned the inside and outside of the shrine, 
which were all confiscated for the benefit of the victors. 

Bonaparte was struck with the singular appearance of two towers, 
which were so leaning that they seemed ready to fail upon j the be- 
holders. But when he was told that, according to tradition, they, 
had been built seven hundred years, he remembered that Dante had 
done them the honour to make mention of them in his poem, and 
designated them under the names of Asinelli and Gariscadi. They 
then told him the story respecting them.’ It seems that two young 
architects had fallen in love with a young lady, whom her father 
promised to the one who was most skilful. One of them then built 
an oblique tower, and the other, in order to outdo his rival, built one 
still more inclined by its side. Bonaparte laughed heartily at the 
strange vanity of that wealthy lord, who knew no better to 
display his magnificence than to build these monuments, utterly 
useless and ridiculous ; and who, in order to attain his end, exceed 
the emulation of the two architects, resolved, however, to take back 
his promise the moment the gigantic structures were completed. 

Bologna has but few inhabitants, though you find here several 
grand theatres. You see no such social meetings as you find in France ; 
you receive pious mvitations (invito sacro) to go and worship the image 
of a Madonna who has cured some fever. They post up in public 
the first Mass said by a young priest. Josephine was distressed at 
the importunities of the prisoners, 'who, so to speak, were groaning 
all around her. These unhappy wretches were seen through the iron 
grates of the windows. They would pass throi^ih the bars little baskets 
or hats, which they hung down by means of packthread, imploring 
the charity of the passers-by, especially of strangers, whom they know 
perfectly how to distinguish from others. Those who refuse to give 
anything they cover with insults. These gloomy asylums were sur';' 
rounded by women who watch for a favourable moment to catch st ; 
glance at their husbands or lovers, or to utter a word of consolation. 
After the establishment of the viceroy’s governmfent, these abuses 
began to disappear ; the discipline of the prisoners became more 
salutary, and the fare more palatable.. K— n. - 

(8i) Page 164.— Florence. v 

Florence, that ancient, spacious and admirable city, owes its origin 
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.. to the^legions of the bloody Sylla, who. having resided a while on tins 
banks of the Arno, left there this monument of their leisure, and 
^ve it the name of Fluentia. The famous triumvirs themselves sent 
hither a colony. Its first laws, its first institutions proceeded from 
those three cruel men, one of whom outdid his rivals and became the 
master of the world he had desolated. 

This flourishing town was levelled to its foundations by the bar* 
barian Totila, but was rebuilt, repeopled and fortified 250 years 
afterwards by Charlemagne and his descendants, and became the 
chief town of a powerful republic, which bore in her bosom the seeds 
of dangerous civil strifes. The rich and the poo^, the nobles and the 
plebeians, ever irreconcilable enemies, formed themselve.s intp parties 
under the names of “ Guelphs ’* and " Ghibellines," Whites and 
Blacks, a designation of mournful celebrity. 

Meanwhile Florence was not to perish ; she had one firm support. 
The family of the Medicis, who had been settled there since 1250, 
were all-powerful. One of the Medicis, the famous Anselmo, had de- 
fended Alexandria against all the assaults of the Kmperor Frederick 1 . 
But John, the son of Malatesta de Mcdicis, surnamed the “ Standard 
lioarer," was the man who contributed most to the elevation of his 
family. This man, though spending his life in the midst of civil 
feuds, thought only of the public welfare. He sought to inculcate, 
both by precept and example, sentiments of moderation. Cosmo de 
Medicis, who afterwards won the glorious surname of Father of his 
Country," was the worthy son of this extraordinary man. 

John crowned his illustrious life by the sage counsels which he 
gave to his two sons Cosmo and I-orenzo. He died, carrying into 
the tomb the heartfelt regrets of all the true friends of his country. 
He esteemed men as his brethren ; he succoured those who were in 
need, took pity on the evil-minded, and never sought to obtain riches 
and honours. ?Ie left behind him a spotless reputation. 

Co$mo knew the vj^e of such an inheritance ; he showed himself 
as humane, as generoS, as condescending as his father, whom he 
surpassed in activity, in solidity of judgment and force of character. 
His immense wealth, however, created enemies, who, by casting 
suspicion upon his popularity, caused him to be arraigned and banished 
for one year. But to drive a strong man into exile is alway.s to prepare 
for him a triumph* It resulted that, after having been everywhere 
received with the highest marks of distinction; after having been 
treated, not as an exile, but as an illustrious man, by the Venetians, 

, Cosmo re-entered Florence in the midst of cries of joy and acclamation 
' h^Unghim as the father and^bene&ctor of the people. 

Cosmo waged no contest with intrigue, when it sought to dispute 
his power ; and this mere indifTerence rendered him far more powerful 
, and. more beloved. For thirty years did this wise citizen enjoy the 
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reputation of a man of universal talents, receiving letters fron\ every 
prince of Europe, Asia and Africa, sustaining upon his shoulders, and 
without effort, the burden of a turbulent republic, building churches, 
and founding monasteries and hospitals. It was he who had the glory 
of being the first to invite artists and men of learning to Florence. 
In 14JQ, having often listened to the lectures of a Greek called 
Gemistiis, on the philosophy of Flato, he conceived the idea of founding 
a Platonic school, and. for the purpose *)f establishing it. li.xcd upon one 
Marsile Fici, to whom he gave a delicious retreat, with that view, at 
Carrcggio ; but tJiis praiseworthy enterprise was not lully accompliiihed 
until the lime of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who completcil it. 

It was certainly a curious spectacle to see a simple wool-dealer 
surrounded by a whole people, who all looked up to him for their safety, 
their nationality and their welfare. Alas! What cannot genius and 
virtue achieve ? They elevate the man in the most insignificant state ; 
they render him capable of the greatest and the siiblirnest pflbrts 
Cosmo died, and Florence was in mourning. Ilis death disclosed the 
true value of his actions. Peter, the son of Cosmo, must have felt the 
truth of these words when, on examining his deceased father's papers, 
he found almost every citizen in debt to him 

This son afforded little promise, being of a weak bodily disposition ; 
though, by the aid of true friends, he made himself respectable, lie 
had to struggle against envy, and triumphed over it Had be possessoil 
a firmer physical constitution, perhaps his fine mind would liave come 
up to the standard of his ancestors , for he was at heart a true Mcdicis 
He died at fifty-five, leaving two sons, 1 -orenzo and Juliann. TIkj latter 
was assassinated in the horrible conspiracy of the Pazzi ; Lorenzo, who 
had the good luck to escape, became the chief of the republic. He 
protected the arts, encouraged talent of every description, and founded 
an academy for painters and sculptors, which was the cradle of the 
iamous Florence school. It was Cosmo I, who, in the iGth century, 
employed Vasar to construct that superb gallery which is now the 
admiration of all travellers. The Grand l>uke I-eopold did, perhaps, 
still more, in separating the interest of his family from that of the state, 
and declaring the gallery national property 

Lorenzo de Mcdicis proved himself worthy of the title of Prince of 
the Uepublic by his great qualities, and especially by the noble use he 
made of his wealth. He was, also, surnamed the Prince of the Mu.ses, 
in reference to the patronage he extended to men of learning. He 
afforded protection to such persons as were compelled to fly before 
the fury of the Turks. He collected a vast number of manuscripts, 
established an academy, and prepared the way for that resuscitation 
of the arts and sciences which, a few years after, .shone out with so 
much lustre at Florence. He died in 1492, leaving two sons, Peter, 
who was exiled in 1494, and died in 1504, and John, who became Pope 
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under the title of Leo X., and who, by his genius and the influence he 
exerted on the affairs of Eiiroixi, reflected so much glory upon hi^ 
family and his pontificate. 

Pope Clement VII. contributed still more to the glory of the House 
of Medicis, by marrying bis niece, Catharine de Mcdicis, to the second 
.son of Francis 1 , who, unable to resist the repeated applications of the 
Pontiff Alexander, a natural son of Lorenzo II. de Medicis, Duke of 
lirbino, was declared Duke of Florence in 1531. He was assassinated 
in 1537. Cosmo I , belonging to a branch of the family of the Medicis, 
succeeded him 

This prince was one of the greatest men of his age Never had 
philosophers or artist.s a more ardent patron ; he was attached to them, 
attracted them to his Court, and contributed liberally to their support, 
l ie died in 1574. 

John Gaston, the se\tMUh Grand Duke, was the last of the House 
of Medicis Several years before his death his estates were sold. He 
left no snccrs.sor lie died July 9th, 1718. The infant, Don Carlos, 
son of Philip V., King tif Spain, was designed to be firand Duke of 
Tuscany, as being tlu; nearest of kin on the side of his mother Farnese 
Ir. 1732, he succeeded in persuading the Florentines to swear fealty to 
him , hut on becoming master ot the kingdoms of Naplt'.s and Sicily, 
the possession whereof was guaranteed to him l)y the treaty oT peace 
of 173O, he renounced all right to Tuscany, in favour of Francis, Duke 
ol l-orraine, afterwards Emperor, to whom Tuscany was ceded as an 
equivalent for the duchy of I^orraiiie, which he gave up to France 

The Medicis reigned for 200 years; and although the Morcnlines 
could not but remember the loss of their liberties, tliey could not but 
love and be attached to them. Kent by continual factions, the republic 
stood in need of /ealoc.s defenders who could shield her from the 
attempts of faction And had that illustrions house, who ever seemed 
to understand the public wants better than anybody else, and were 
fully able to dofend the state, been content to be its protectors, ond to 
leave to their countr}*the title of a republic, with the liberties which 
pertain to that title -a thing they might have done w'ithoiit lessening in 
anv degree their power over it - they would have been still more 
illustrious. 

In parting with their libeities, the Florentines receivLd for their 
masters princes who aimed at nothing but the public good Their 
rulers had the address to govern them as much by their acts of kind- 
ness as by the splendour of their fortune, and the energy of their 
authority. The Medici.s had the art to cover with flower-s the chains 
they imposed upon their country. They patronised the fine arts, and, 
in so doing, elevated the artist to a level with themselves, and made 
him instrumental in extending their own popularity and fame It 
is to their taste for the arts and sciences that we ow'e that splendid 
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collection of curiosities which is now contained in the gallery of'* 
Florence. * 

“The situation of the city is magnificent; it is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains and hills, covered with villages, country seats, 
groves of olives, and fruit trees of every description. It wa-s the birth- 
place of Michael Angelo, where he spent a part of his days, and where 
his patriotic hand gave the finishing touch to one-half of the palaces, 
temples, and monuments which adorn it. That hand has everywhere 
left its impress -an impress which even the hand of I'iine i’-self has not 
as yet been able to efface."- Origin of Florence. 

(Ha) Page 164. 

The sight of this famous hospice, consecrated to the relief of the lost 
or distres.sed traveller, made a deep impression upon the sen.sitive heart 
of Josephine. She was impatient to pay a visit to the retreat of the men 
who had thus devoted them.selves to the offices of humanity. 

The General-in-chief was received by them with marks of distinction, 
and his officers were treated with simple but true hospitality 

The abbe soon made his appearance, with countenance expressive of 
a noble Chri.stian resignation His features were after the Grecian 
model, with black eyes full of fire, and rendered the more expressive by 
the paleness of his cheeks, which lent him an air of au.stcrity. 

Josephine attentively surveyed the head of the cenobito, worthy of 
the pencil of Raphael ; and, seeing him clad in a black gown, similar to 
those worn by the city priests, which exhibited his person at a dis- 
advantage, she asked him why he did not wear the long white robe 
which was in use among the followers lii Kancius, and .so much admired 
for its elegant simplicity. He replied : 

“ Madam, we have dispensed with that as inconvenient in the dis- 
charge of our present duties. Obliged at all seasons, and all hours, to 
afford aid to travellers wandering upon these mountains, among chasms 
and avalanches, this simple black robe is much more adapted to our 
present functions than the one you mention, both as to form and 
colour." 

Bonaparte then addressed him some questions re.specting the internal 
and external government of the hospital, which were answered by the 
monk in a clear and precise manner. "Your words," said he. “pro- 
claim your love of humanity. As to us, general, w'e have doomed 
ourselves to live in solitude, but our prayers for onr fellow-creatures are 
not confined to it.s gloomy limits ; they know no bounds ; they will 
accompany you wherever you may go." 

Josephine noticed, upon the chimney-piece in the stranger's apart- 
ment, a beautifully- wrought image of the Virgin, which she much 
admired. Bonaparte asked the price of it. “ Alas ! " said the abb<!f. 
with some hesitation, "it is all we were able to save from an ancient 
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asylum in P'rmice , I am attached to that article, sir, as to the last 
particle of the wreck which remains to The conqueror was moved ; 
be bowed to the monk, and gave him three times the value of the image 
He then enquired respecting the wants of the establishment , and said to 
the pious man, " P'ather, never, during my life, shall this image be 
removed from your house." The abb6 replied by a gesture expressive 
rtf admiration and gratitude, and accepted the gift — an evidence of 
French honour. "T have,** cominued the hermit, "iiHered a prayer 
that the chief of this vrtliant army may yet repose in the shade of 
Vallombrosa, in that part of the desert where neitluT tree nor bird can 
subsist, but where the traveller someiiine.s, for his comfort or relief, 
iinds the productions of the two worlds." 

(Sj) JS- 

Honaparte laid heavy taxes upon the principal Italian families ; nc't 
that he entertained direct designs upon their property, but because he 
wished to compel them to apply to him. He gave them to understand 
that they must address themselves to his wife. Josephine would make 
them fair promises, but afterwards tell them, with allccled sridness, that 
ihfj gt7n’/'rt/ i^'auhl not iviisciit to it. The consequence was that the; would 
entreat her to redouble her efforts with him, and the confidence they 
thus bestowed upon her enabled her to penetrate all their secrets. She, 
finally, in this way. succeeded in obtaining from them all the awhives of 
the state, which, on the entrance of the French army into their territory, 
they had made away with anil put out of sight. Honaparte thus found 
himself iiossessed of all the documents necessary to carry on his ad- 
ministration. In public, however, he disapproved of the favour which 
Josephine .showed to the Italian nobility. “They will,*’ said he to his 
generals, “ obtain nothing from me. I have no favours to show to the 
great ; their fortunes shall answer for their submission.’* But to 
Jo.sephiue he held a very different language. Their policy was known 
only to themselves. Thus did Josephine manage for him the conquest 
of Italy ; and it is not improbable that, without her aid, he would never 
have adorned his brow with a triple diadem. For a moment he debated 
with himself whether he should .seat her upon the new throne ; but she 
was universally adored in the newly-acquired provinces, and Bonaparte, 
naturally suspicious, was a little afraid of her popularity. He wanted to 
put an end to the Cisalpine Kepublic, and reign alone. Wishing to pay 
a compliment to the best of mothers, he summoned Eugene, her son, to 
come and share with him his immense power. The latter obeyed, and 
became Viceroy of Italy. • 

(84) Pagf 167 . 

Hortense Eugenie dc Beauharnais was endowed with rare qualities. 
vShe was humane, charitable, and ever ready to oblige. Her temper 
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was quiet aiul noiseless, and her character such as necessarily to be 
easily governed. Yet she loved to be independent, and her soul was 
restless under oppression. She clung with tenacity to the habits she 
had once formed, and easily returned to her early impressions. Her 
early fjducation was entrusled to Madame Campan, who had charge of 
the famous boarding-school at St (iermain-en-Laye. She was here 
noted h)r her aptnc.ss and promptness in the discharge of all her duties, 
and her amiability toward.s the friends around her. She was, however, 
slow to become attached to hiir mother’s second husband, and when she 
was told of his frequent \ictories in Italy, she would coldly reply. 
“ 7'here is one of them for which 1 cannot pardon him, and that is, his 
carrying off ray mamma ” However, she at length gave up her early 
repugnance to her step-father, on account of the man who was to 
exercise so decisive an inllnence upon their common destiny. She 
imitated him in tlu‘ study of whatever was noble or sublime, and 
endeavoured to perfect herself in the line arts, and especially painting, 
in which she attained a high degree of skill and perfection. 

Whenever Madame licjnaparte happened to be absfiut tor the day, 
Hortense did the honours of the saloon, and ai her step-father's 
table She passed her vacations with her aunt, the Marchioness de 
Heauharnais,’ but remained at the boarding-school of Madame Campan 
until her marriage \vith Louis l^onaparte, at which time she was at her 
cousin’s, Madame la Yalotte (formerly Beauharnais) 

Bonaparte's two brothers, Louis and Jerome, were also put to school 
by Josephine, under the care of M. Mesiro, a celebrated teacher at 
St. Ciermain. Indeed, she had the whole care of her husband’s family, 
and acquitted herself of that duty with zeal and fidelity. She would 
sometimes tell her friends . ‘»W'ell, to-day I am going to vi.,it my 
‘ monastery.' " She would then fill her carriage with all sorts of 
piesents and eatables To have seen her preparations, one would have, 
thought her about to imdertcake a long journey ; and when she arrived 
at either of the sc}k)o1s there was universal joy In bestowing her 
presents, she would ask of some of the children thanks, and of some 

I M.'idamL' kcnaiulin, who.sc la.st hu.«ibancl was Llio Marqui.s dc Dt'anbaniais, 
.MoxuiidiT ll^uuharnais' father. She seems to havu been an intc]lif;ent and wealthy 
ladj.a ciinuing matcli-makrv, and full of resources in making family an angements 
Madame Ren.uidin whs attached lO her little niece, and extended to her all the affec- 
tion she felt for her inorher Thi.s aunt of Josephine was one of the best of women, 
liy nature hiKh-niinded and generous, her plcasucc consisted in making others happy, 
and the happiness she conferred upon others was a source of the highest enjoyment 
l<» herself. Note (6), page 288, is incorrect as to certain particulars respecting Madame 
Konaudin, and especially the character of that lady. M. Renaudin, her husband, was 
closely related to the Marquis de Heauharnais, but was not his busine.ss agent. The 
property of that family was situated, not at Martinique, but on the island pf St. 
Domingo. M. Renaudin, the husband of Josephine's aunt, was in the receipt of an 
annual income of about 150,000 francs, and his wife did not go to France till long after 
Meauharnais h.id left the colony.— jVu/c cominiinicatci! by the /amity. 
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bc)ws^ and. in their distribution, was caieful not to overlook the 
children of poor parents, who were unable to afford them expensive 
entertainments. The teachers also shared her generosity, and the name 
of Madame Honaparte was dear to every heart. She was, in fact, 
adored, and deserved so to be adored 

(85) /*ifAV 168 

Some da) s before the famous iiSth JTiictidfu-, IJonaparte thus wrote 
to Harras : 

You may go on fearlessly ; I shall be there to sustain you. I shall 
send off some troop*^ towards f-yons, under the pretence that they are 
hurtful to the movements of the army ; but thev will soon be at f’aris, 
ready to back you " 

(St>) /V^v 170 Vi'Nicr 

This immense city seems to rise out of the water 'Tis a strand, 
ccw'ered with houses, j^alaccs, gardens, wises, and statues, which 81*6111 
to rise up out of the sea What renders it more delightful is the 
immense numb(*r of boats and gondolas which pass and repass cou- 
nnually. Its piipulation is numerous, and, while you are on your via> 
through the city, you meet them everywhere olfering you llow'ers, fruits, 
pastry and refreshments of all kind 

The streets are canals, the carriages, boats; tiie caleches, gondolas 
You see neither horses, asses, oxcmi, nor mules, 'riierc are few direct 
streets ; the town is a vast labyrinth, with an iufmile number of bridges, 
the most of which are of marble with but one arch, aiul no railing, and 
which form the communication with any part of llu; city Iwerything 
is done on the. canals. Provisions and merchandi.se are carried from 
place to place in the g(mrlolas, which stop at every house 'Che inhabi- 
tants alone have any use for legs, being conii^lled to travel immense 
circuits in order to find their way to the plac^^ they start for The 
gondolas aie all alike, all hung with black, in order to banish every 
appearance of extravagance and inccjuality. I 'or live francs, or for .six 
at most, per day, you can have yourself carrietl by two rowers, and find 
yourself on a level with the fir-it characters of the republic. 

This pleasant and commodious kind of conveyance is a boat five feet 
wide and twenty feel long You are seated in a small, sciuaro apartment, 
with rounded angles at the top The seal, made to accommodate two 
persons, is a cushion covered with black morocco leather. The door, 
the sides and the back of this little apartment are all furnished with 
windows, which the occupant may, if he wishes, remove, and substitute 
for them curtains of black crape, which completely shut out the light. 

But since the French were at Venice luxury has made rapid strides, 
and you now see gondolas gf all colours, loaded with ornaments, and 
covered with the richest drapery, floating majestically upon the water 
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Elegantly dressed gondoliers have taken the place of those who once, 
were seen with the short sailor’s jacket and round cloth cap. Formerly, 
none but the Doge's family had the right to clothe their gondoliers in 
livery, but now the people are at liberty to adopt any kind of livery their 
fancies may suggest. 

This cla.ss of men are remarkable for their fidelity. They shoot by 
each other on the canals with a swiftness which frightens those who 
have never witnessed their movements. They run into the narrowest 
channels, and handle the oar with so much dexterity that, whether by 
night or by clay, they never run foul of each other They execute justice 
among themsedves, and it is .said that, whenever a gondolier is guilty of 
any cheat or trick, his comrades will drown him on the .spot Their 
gaiety is likewise a remarkable trait, which they exhibit even in the 
midst of fatigue ; and their discretion is inviolable. Passing the most 
of their lives in the presence' of the best company, they are able by their 
wit to enliven th(' c'onvLTsation of their passeingers. 

As it is impossilde to reach Venice except by water, they are still 
recjuired to render to an overseer an account of the persons they have 
carried, the places where they U'fl them, and the siispicioub conversa- 
tions they have heard 

1'he great canal which passes through the whole extent of the city, 
and cuts it into two equal parts, is one of it.s most beautiful ornaments. 
Us water, which is always perfectly clear, is of a sufficient depth to 
float the largest boats. Across this canal a single bridge, built of marble 
(the famous Kiamo), the wonder of Venice, having a span of 70 feel, 
forms the communication between the two parts of the town. It is 
in the cemre of the city. The other bridges, numbering more than 400, 
are, as I have said, simple arcades, without rails 

Of the six grand .sections into which the city is divided, the principal 
one is tliat of St. Mark, whose public square, the only one in Venice 
that deserves the name, is a long parallelogram, twice as large as the 
Place J^oyale at Paris. It is equally remarkable for four things ; its 
construction, its edifices, its throngs of persons, and its excessive 
dirtiness. People of all nations, all languages, and of every description 
of dre.ss, form a perpetual .show, and unceasingly furnish new excite- 
ments to curiosity There is no other promenade ; and you see it 
occupied by the gentilles (fames (/.<■., women of the nobility), the nobles 
themselve.s, the common people, sailors, Turks and Americans, generally 
with pipes in their mouths, promenading from the beginning of January 
to the end of December. 

Among the churches which adorn this public square, the patriarchal 
church of St. Mark holds the first rank. Marble, porphyry, alabaster, 
Oriental granite, mosaics adorn its floor, its walls, its cupolas, its vaults, 
and the innumerable columns which sustain the edifice. 

The front of St. Mark’s, which looks towards the .square, has five 
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brazen doors, ornamented with historical inscriptions in bas-relief 
Over* the middle one are the four bronze horses, the work of the 
celebrated Lysippus, (They adorned, for a time, the triumphal arcli 
of the Carrousel at Paris, but, like many other objects of art, were 
finally restored to their owners.) Tiridates, King of Armenia, once 
ga\'e them as ii present to the Emperor Nero, who made- use of 
them in erecting a triumphal arch. Constantine transported them 
to Byzantium, whence the Venetians brought them at the time they 
pillaged Constantinople. 

Another ornament in the square of SI. Mark’s is the Doge’s palace. 
It is a vast and majestic edifice, and. though constructed in the 
Ciothic style, is a building of great maguificcnco. It is surrounded 
by open porticoes, sustained by marble columns, 'fhe court Is beau- 
tiful and spacious, and is ornamented \^Ith antique statue.s. 

J'rom the court you enter those vast galleries where you find 
the lions' heads with open jaws, with tbi.s inscription : " 

Sei;yctc," the object of w'hich is to receive the petitions and memori.ils 
of such persons who wish to remain unknown as accusers There, 
is a lion’s mouth for each sort of crime, as (he insScription written 
over it shows. JCvery citizen, whenever he is so deposed, throws 
in a memorial containing his views of the. public good Members 
of tlic council, magistrates, anil oven the Doge himself, may be thus 
.secretly accused, and it is made the duty of the state inquisitor to 
c.vamine into the importance of those “denunciations," which .some- 
times alarm strangers, even in the midst of their plofcsiires. 

There is no country in the world where you are more free than 
at Venice*, provided you do not intermeddle with the affairs of the 
Covernment, and as to it you will find it necessary to obsene a 
rigorous silence. 

The famous Chamber of Justice was composed of leu member.s, 
chosen by the (rrand Council. Its judicial power was supreme . no 
one, not even the Doge himself, was e.vempt from it, and it pro- 
nounced its sovereign sentence upon all crimes against the slate. 
This tribunal was an enemy to great reputations and great services. 

From the Council were taken three inquisitors, who had absolute 
authority in all cases involving stale policy. They decided, in the 
last resort, questions involving the rights of property, the lilierties, 
and even the lives of the citizens, [f their opinion was unanimous, 
their resolution was carried into effect without any other formality, 
if divided, the question was laid before the Council of Ten. They 
liad their spies everywhere, and so absolute was their authority that 
. they might enter the Doge's palace night or day without being announced, 
rous^ him from his sleep, rummage his apartments and even his pockets, 
examine him, condemn him to death, and execute him on the spot. 

The other structures whidi contribute to the embellishment of the 
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stjuare of St. Mark's are the library, the two law inns, ihe porhal of 
St. (liminiaro, all magnificent edifices, lending an air of gaiety aS; well 
as solemnity to the whole scene. From these details the reader may 
judge of the external splendour of this celebrated scjuare, which, for 
beauty and extent, is placed by the Venetians far above all other 
objects of the kind Hence the ladies find no pleasure so attractive 
as the promenade which it furnishes. 'Tis not, however, in this .so 
much vaunted city that we find the nionumenis of the best taste : 
other Italian cities furnish, lx^^haps, a greater number of churches and 
palace.s, though there are very few which exhibit .such a noble and 
regular stjde of arrhitecture. and fewer still which are richer in 
paintings. See , c’ir 

The Venetians calculate .so much ujxui the richness and fertility 
of their country that they neglect tlu; cultivation of the soil They 
never prune their fruit trees, and would not be at the trouble to 
pluck (iff two hundred peaches from a branch in order to cull out and 
save a hundred whicdi. tluuigh the best, happened to lx; the highest 
T'hough possessing the best kind of grain and the best grapes, they 
are justly reproached with making the» most detestable bread and 
wine on earth. I*-vorjthing which can ('ontribiiLe to the comforts 
of life and the luxuries of the table is produced in abundance 
among them ; and it is an amu.sing spectacle to witness the immense 
number of boats that arrive every morning and from every direction 
laden with provisions, which are di.stribiited through the several sec- 
tions of the city The strictc.st order and s>st(‘m prevail in respect 
to provisions, in so much that in times of the greatest indebtedness 
they are neither dearer nor less abundant. The (‘(»mmon people 
live upon poknhe, a species of pastry made from Turkish flour, which 
is sold in the streets ready cooked, and resembles a huge loaf of 
yellow wax, from which the .seller cuts you off a slice for two cents 
In the evening yon find >vhat the eciuntrymem call fyitUAi, -c kind of 
cake made of wdieat flour, mixed with Corinth grapes, and fried in 
the street in a kind of nut-oil. Nowhere will the traveller meet 
with a more delicious \aviety of meats and fruits than in Venice- - 
pears, medlars, chestnuts, water-melons (green outside and red within, 
and which are sold by the slice), calabashes, cooked in the oven/ 
and a thousand other things. 

That which Venice stands most in need of is pure water, and 
chiefly during the heat of summer, when, for want of rain, the cisterns 
become dry, and the inhabitants are compelled to draw water from 
the Hrenta, which often becomes spoiled during the transportation. 
The watermen c'arry it in butts to the city and sell it to rich persons, 
who distribute it sparingly among the low'er classes, during a season 
of dearth. 

The Venetian ladies adopt foreign fashions, and prefer those of 
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France to all others Since the residence of Josephine amoiii* tlu;ni, 
they have purchased cashmeres and added to their jewellery. It 
may be said that they dress with taste, but not when they "o to the 
theatre, for then they dress in the ftreatest under the idea 

that they are incognito Wlien drosseil in the sindah (a specie.s of 
black veil), a common arlicle of dress, they all appear handsome, 
but when in full dress, with all their trinkets, the illusion vanishes 
at once. 

Assemblies are less frequent in Venice than in any other capital. 
The Venetians do everything contrary to other nations 'I'hey enter 
their gondolas backwards , the place of honour is on the loft 
hand , men wear their hats in the best company ; few uf the houses 
are open to visitors . they see each other only at the places of 
refreishment, for a bench costs less th.in :i supper Hefore the 
French gave the tone to Venetian society, giving a dinner furnished 
gossip for the whole town You would hardly linil a pair of chim- 
neys in the larger palaces, and in the private dwellings never more 
than one - for the kitchen, in which there was seldom a fire. Jiut 
at the present lime the VcMietians are beginning to adopt our habits, 
and lo employ cooks, who prepare the most delicate viands, and keep 
the.m in constant readiiie.ss Lathes of tjualily very seldom come near 
llie hre, under the idea that the heat injures the cnmple\ion ; but in 
return they are fond of enjoying a fine moonlight upon the square of 
St. Mark's, who.se stream.s of light, falling from its glittering domes, are 
reflected by the waves of the .sea. Ixmniling the square on one side. 
The murmurs of the waves, mingling with sweet strains t)f music, 
form a constant and delightful recreation to the fair Venetians. After 
enjoying this delicious scene tor a while, the crow'd gradually disperse, 
and the signoras are conducted home in the most elegant gondolas, to 
the sound of enchanting vocal and instrumental music. IJttle attcMilion 
is paid to the songsters, though the latter .arc quick in detecting who, 
among the listening throng, are persons of consequence, from the colour 
and magnificence of the nutnerons pavilions upon the lake 

^ * (« 7 ) /’•'«« 170) 

The carnival is of all amusements the least gay. It is a sort of 
masquerade, and commences the first days of October. The reputation 
it bears throughout b-urope must, without doubt, have drawn thither 
a great many strangers e,\pressly to witness it. It consists in wearing 
a black robe or tabaro, a hjhutc or domino of the same colour, which 
covers only the head and shoulders ; a plain or a plumed hat, w'ith a 
white masc^ue on the face, or one side of the hat. Thus tricked out, 
they pay visits to their friends during the day, and attend the theatres 
in the evening. This uniform, which certainly presents nothing attrac- 
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tive to the sight, is well adapted to freedom of movement It confounds 
the sexes, and ;ill conditions of society ; for the women are dreslsed in. 
the same manner, a circumstance which gives rise to much scandal. 
Heretofore, the monks and nuns were in the habit of putting on this 
disguise, and joining in the public merriment, the police shutting their 
e>es to their desertion from the convents - an indulgence which made 
them attached to the Government, and prevented them from engaging 
in the intrigues at the Court of Rome 

The same authority which licenses these masquerades, protects the 
parlicipcuits iu their amusements, one of the greatest of which is 
gaming Large assemblages are gathered in the public, rooms 
Formerlv, two senators held tlie slakes, the gold is counted out in 
heaps, and both players and spectators observe the strictest silence- 
a silence unbroken save by occasional imprecations in an undertone 
from the losers in the game Up to within the last eight days of the 
ceremony, one would not doubt but that he was attending the, carnival , 
but, from that time forth, the whole population engage in it. Every- 
body is in disguise, and gaming at the vhivih was formerly much 
practised. To enter there it was sulticicnt for one to have a false nose 
upon his face But now, as these public games are forbidden, people 
go to the casinos, where even the best society do not disdain to resort 
for certain amusements. The Venetian belles constitute the charm of 
these soirdes. ‘Rendezvous, full of the ardour of lovers, often work the 
despair of husbands, and prove eminently favourable to secret intrigues 
Sbrove Thursday is regarded as the finest day, then .spectacles take 
place in the open air, the most attractive of which is the exhibition 
of two bullocks, whose heads are cut ort by a single blow with a sword 
four feet l«mg, and four fingers broad through its whole length, li 
requires a most vigorous arm tn raise it 

All these festiviti(3s close by a display of fireworks, playetl off before 
sunset, it being retjuired tliat all .should be finished by daylir-.ht. The 
whole town assembles in the sijuare of St. Mark’s. One of the most 
cherished fraiicliises among- the Venetians is the right to wear this 
disguise six months in the year ; and at all these singular ceremonies 
everyone has a right to appear masked. ^ 

Among what are called the pleasures of the carnival, the nocturnal^ 
walks along the great canal occupy the first rank. The thousand 
gondolas which pass and cross each other’s tracks, present a most 
captivating spectacle. You hear the gondoliers singing the beautiful 
verses of Ariosto and Tasso, in alternate couplets. Some of them even 
cultivate poetry. Venice, built upon piles which leave only space 
enough to penetrate the town by means of boats, is really a wonder. 
And the poet Sannarar but uttered the truth in that well-know'n song 
of his which ends with the following beautiful thought— 

“ Men buiU Rome, tlie gods Venice." 
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(88) 170. Gt'NOa tiik I’koui) 

'riiis city is built on the side of a mountain, ami rises from the bay 
in the bjini cjf an amphitheatre. It is more than i.Soo loisc'^ in len^^th, and 
completely suiTouiuls the harbour, which is in a semi-circular form, and 
more than 1,000 A;/ in diameter The town presents one of the most 
magnificent siioctacles the eye ever beheld, o.\cept, perhaps, Naples. 
When yon an; a mile distant at sea, the pro.specl ap]iears the most 
charming Tlio walls arc four leagues in circuit, embracing a large 
area that is uninhabited Comim'ncing on the west at the Faubourg 
St. I’eter d’Arna, they run north-easterly, and termi^at(^ in a point or 
spur The fortilication.s arc strong, and well supplied with cannon 
The port is formed by two moles, and at its cnlranre is a light lioiise 
3G0 leet high. The streets of the town ir- unevcsi, rough, and narrow. 
e.Kcept two of them, which are called Rue Neiive and Rue lUlbi, which 
are broad and straight, and lined ou each sale with superb palaces 
Perhaps nothing in Kurc'ipe equals these two streets in beauty and 
magnificence TJiesc palaces, as well as the others in Genoa, arc 
spacious, highly ilecorated, and many of them rich in iiainlings and 
furniture ('olumns, cornices, balustrades, walls, pavements every 
thing ift of marble, and in a prolusion which at first excites admiration 
and asloiushmcut, but of which you aio soon tired 

(89) yv 178 

On his return from Italy, Bonaparte’s domestic situation gave him 
iineasimjss. lie listened to the lying reports made him by Ant - - , 
his C(jarliinaii and secret spy. Josephine noticed lliat a felbiw called 
Charles R accompanictl Anl- whenever the latter called on the 
general Charles was in the employ of Rarras The tact of their 
having a mutual uiuler.standing was true, but Jo.sophine cunningly 
used the influence which she posses.sed over ('harics, and flrew' bom 
him, so far as was jiossible, the secrets of the director , and it wms by 
this means that she became ac(iuainte.d with the purpose r>f tlie 
Oireclory to get rid of tlie general. She even persuaded Honaparle 
to make some slight concessions to the Diieetory, in orfler that she 
* might afterwards reach her great object In this way her shg]in.st 
movements were often misinterpreted, and vicw'ed in a false light. 
Maclaine Ronaparte might have been e.xccedingly unsteady, but she 
was never culpable. 

Ronaparte was told that Josephine, under th^* pretext of going to 
the w.’tfHt'gr, wi‘iit to visit a certain person whoso society he hiul for- 
biddei; her to frequent. After this, he came to an open rupture with 
her, and a violent quarrel ensued. In a moment of pas.sion he drove 
her from his house in Chantereine Street At eleven o’clock in the 
evening, he gave the most positive and formal orders to his '■crvaiits 
VOL. I 23 
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not to permil hfjr to re-enter her apartment. Josephine, in dcj^spair 
at findin^^ herself turned into the street at midnight, kncAv not whither 
to direcl lu:r steps Imckily, however, she l)eihon.i;ht herself of that 
same kind fiiend of liers, Madame de Chat — K(mi - and went 
immediately to her house, and related to her what she properly called 
her misadventnie Ami in this she was certainly correct, for 'twas 
to save the life of a man who was the father of a family, and who 
had been comlemned to he shot, that she had thus left her house 
apfainst her hu.shand’s orders, “Stay here,” said Jif'r ohliv;ini( friend, 
”] will set mys('lf at work All f want of you is that you slumld say 
nothiuf' in the presence o( my family, for I would not, for anythinf^ 
in the wi^rld, ha\e it abroad that fleneral I’onaparte has turned 
his wife out of doors Snch an act of jealousy wcuild tarnish his 
^'lory and injure your reputation ” At lh(j break of du,y, she hastened 
to conduct Josephine hmne a^ain On arrivinj^ there, however, the 
yuard refus(‘d to admit h/;r, and a few loins d'or were necessury to 
.sohen the heart of this ('erlK?riis at the entrance At le‘nj;th, hf)'v- 
ever, Josephine siicciMvled in reacliinj.^ her aparlnient Madame 

Chat-- ■ Ih'ii would have felt deeply mortified at the idea that 

Hnnaparic was aware that she knew what had taken place betwixt 
himself and his wile. A few hours afleiwvavds, M.uiame Chat- 
Ken - - returned to Ikinaparte's residence, as if there had been no 
such family rupture As she was j;oinjj up the -^horl stairway ](‘adin*» 
into the house (m Chaiitereinc Street, mot llonap.irle “Where 
are you ^oiiig, madam ^ ” said ho “To see \oui' wife,” wa-. the 
answer “ Slie is not to be seen, madam.” “Yes, -.lie is I may 
see her ” K»onaparl(i gazeil at her, and rejilied, “ You, madam, 
are the too oflicioiis Iriend who has kept her during the night. You 
rendered her a great ser\ice, imlocd, mailam ” .Madame C^hat— -- 

Ken stammered out a few words, pretending to he absolutely 

ignorant of what had taken place. “You know it, madam,” said 
llonapartc, again fixing his piercing eyes upon her, “but remember 
these words, hje o Jailh “What do I care for jour threats'^” 
said she “Josephine is my friend, and that is enoiiglv for me As 
to what yon say about my serving her, I ni'ither ran nor ought 1 to 
understand ycm. (’omc along with me: F will rxjilain myselt to her” 
The intrepid woman stepped rapidly in, hurried into Josephine’s 
aparlmeni, and found her still in bed ” Cood moniing, iiiy dear 
friend,” said she, and In render tlie illusion complete, .she added, 
“Are you indisposed this morning? ” Houaparte followed close behind 
her, listening ; but, on hearing these last words jirononnced, as they 
were, with im|)erturbable coolness, he lost countenance, and per- 
ceived that he had been deceived by those two w'omen “ J p}of;os, 

general,” said the shrewd Madame Chat lien , “the weather 

is superb to-day ; yon had better show yourself in the fiois de Doulogne 
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Vvitlj }our wife; ihiit uoiiltl ]ie LinfiJiahle, imleoil, aiul 1 piopose to 
accompany you mystilf” l>onap:ulu saw what she was aimin'^ at. 
U was ii(*cc‘ssary for him to repair the crrtir.s of tlie evonin}4 before, 
anti tf^ overawe tliose who hsul been secret witnesses of the iioctiirnnl 
scene He <jave the requisite orflcrs on the sp««t, and Jns(‘pliine re- 

inamed nuile witli astruiidiment at the de\terity of Madame ('hat 

Ken—- in relieving her from her embarrassnii^ situation 1 'lie 
hiislDand rode out with liis wite ; the scandal ceased ; the ;»ossii)’> 
were nonplussed, and Madame Ijonaparic came otf Niclorioiis. At tlie 
vr'i'y moment when everybody was spreading.; tlie news that the ('on- 
(jiiiTor of Italy had made np his mind to repudiate his wite, both of 
them were seen to.i^ellier in public “('eiiainb, ladies," said he, with 
an air of inorLifierl pride which he found it i rpos.dljle to dissemble, 
'■ cert.iinly, you must admit that yon are inakiri" me play a very 
sini'iilar part." ami, addressim; Madame ('hat- Kcm- added, 
■' Yon are a most seductive woman, a most ini.schievous wrmiaii 
in a word, a most amiable, bewitrhintf and rletestable woman ; a 
woman I shall always stand in fear <»f . a most dangerous woman " 
lUit Madanu* lJona]iarte did not feel cmlirely reassured ; she was 
airaid . she Knew iioi what to say , but a sinj;le look uom her 
obliyui;,^ friend imposed a rigorous silence upon her, and thus pre- 
vented her from makini:' any indiscreet disclosure of the matter. 

(go) f\ti:e lyvS 

In Kebruai'} , 170'^, llonaparh* left Paris in onler to visit the coast 
»)( Normandy lie was received, wherever lie went, with acclama- 
lious and brilliant festivities. Hut the joy of this Iriumiihal passa^^c 
was marred by a di ^astrous event. .\ detachment of the p;indes had 
j^alloped out of Uouen, on their way to Lonviers, when the jxiwder in 
one of the caissons loaded with shells, took lire in CfmscqutMice m' the 
rubbing; to.i;cther of the cartridj,M;s The e\plf>sion look place in the 
miilst of a village, where the lionses were crowded clo'-eh lo^^cther, 
and the consequence was that the whole village was burnt to a.shcs. 

The Directory made a show of a‘'sembUnf{ numerous military 
corps on the c»)ast of I'rance Numerous statfs were appoint* d, arul 
nothing was omitted to demonstrate to lvur«q>e that I'rance was about 
to wield the scourge of war, which had sf) long desolated lljf; Conti- 
nent, upon the soil of ]u*r old enemy Kiigland fiegan to regard as 
no idle menace the preparations for an ^.xpc'lilion ilirected by a man 
whom nothing seemcil to intimidate, and who had under his com- 
mand the boldest and the most efficient troops in Ihe woild 

Madame Bonaparte hastemed to join her husband He had an 
opportunity to be present and witness the immense preparations for 
a maritime conflict In company wnlh him she v’i.siied the coasts of 

23—2 
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Norman<.ly, ririliany and Picardy While passinj;; ihrouj^li a small 
village she perceived a number of peasants of both sexes on their 
knees, in a neighbouring field, in devout meditation. On enquiring 
the cause of such an assemblage, an agerl man said to her, "Our 
church is destroyed, our curate has fled, and for want of pastors we 
ofliciate ourselves.'* She inomised to rebuikl their communal chapel 
at her own expense, and told them, "I shall use my interest in behalf 
of your curate " The good people wanted to unloose her liorse.s from 
the carriage and draw it in triumph with their own hai.'l‘^, but she 
refused She sent them a sum of money in ailvance towards re- 
paiiing their presbytery, and obtained from her Imsband a promise 
that he would discharge the debt which shi* had. coutracte<l Pona 
[jarte a’.snred her that he would (1(» so, and they Ikiih returneil to 
I’aris withiiut any parade or ostentation /•oitr saar n 

(oi) iVi,!.'.' I7'J 

As soon as |osepli llonaparte commenced his embassy at Uomc ho 
sent a diplomatic note to the pontiff, in which he demanded the libera- 
tii*n of all the patriots wh«) had been charged with sedition To this 
the Holy h'ather consented, on condition that the pimislimcnt of im- 
prisonment should be commuted to jierpetual banisiimc'nt Hut this 
was itot agreed to by the I'rench ambassador, who tinally compclli'd tin- 
pontifl to release them without any condition Immediately tlie famous 
\'ivakli, aiiilior of all those movements, iho loader of all the con 
spiracies against the (iovernment, reappeared at Koine 'I'he fortress's 
and prisons of tlie Komaii state vomited forth a multitude of enthusi- 
astic and fanatical demagogues, who wen; received with open ar^s by 
their accomplices Ih-om this time tlie fall of the pontifical throne be- 
came inevitable ICncourj'ged and protected by Joseph, and siisLanied 
by the French and Cisalpine emissaries, whose mnnbeis were, increasing 
with frightful rapidity, the consjiiralors began again to weave their web 
and bn)od over their pk'is, covering them, as they supposed, with im- 
penetrable .seciecy 

Oil the Jjth of December they assembled, during the night, at Villa- 
McJicis, to the number of eighty or a hundred, armed with pistols, 
sabres and dirks. They mounted the I'rench cockade and spread Ihem- 
sebes ihrungh the town in the midat of cries of " Vive la liberie ! " 
attacked the patrols, and put to death several ilragoons of the pontifical 
guard. Joseph had been advised of this movement beforehand, but 
kept silence The Roman CIovernmen^ howcNcr, being seasonably 
\varned, had a.ssembled troops, passed a decree against the rebels, 
arrested the ringleaders and marked the rest Its agents also seized an 
immense quaulily of tricolour cockades, which it was the purpose of the 
iiiiurgenls to di.stribute through the city. Afraid of l)eing comjiro- 
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jTiiscd in tlic insurrcrlion, Joseph went immediately lo ihe cardinal, 
secrt’tnry of state, jirotestcd liis devotion, and promised to tlo all in his 
])o\\er to roslore tramiujllity. lie pledged himself also, that, S(j l;ir 
from coiinte.nancing the distribution of the national rockade. he would 
liirnish the Kcnnan (hnernment with a list of the members of the 
rreneh L(\galion who were entitled to wear it, 

He then retired to his ollico, where found (lenerals Diijihot ami 
Sherlock It was now four o’clock p m , and no such list had been fur- 
nished Thti insurgents, who had been dispersed in the m«M'ning, had 
reassembled \l their head was an Italian artist, who li.id been warmly 
pritroins(‘d by the I'rench amki-isadfir 'I'liev paraded ihroiigh the 
street 1 with (Hls of '■ \'ivc la liberte • " and di dribiited the tricolour 
cockade 'I'he) then proceeded to Jciseph’s palace, openlv claimed his 
protection, anil weic admitted into V". j'.ri. si.iice He, cnading any 
oKicial declaralinii m regard to them, lot them do what they would, 
without appj'aring to take part in the in.‘>urn‘Cli(»n 'Phe disordt'r, luvw- 
«'\er, was fast increasing the throng of insiirgcmts was augmenting 
( ontitiiially , the prijial troops were assembled, and an obstinate fight 
had cominenciid between the two parties The insui gents, pressed by 
the regulars, wt;n' forced lo njcoil and take relugc in the I'rench ambas- 
sadtir’s palace, cunlimiing, meanwhile, to fight witli the utmost intre- 
pidit) fhe Roman soldien* pursued them eveai there. Joseph was 
now oblig(3d to show himself He made a sign lo the ^lapril troops to 
retire. They ol) 0 )ed, but, the insurgents keeping up thenr fire upon 
them, they returned it, and killed several of the rebels within the court 
ol tin: ambassador's j);ilace (jeneral I)uplu)t and sevm-al other I'lencli 
ollicers, sword in hand, now fell upon the papal irocjps, and compelled 
them to retire, 'fhe act of aggrc.ssion was in llie highest degree impni- 
<h’nl, for it was to make it a combat iKilweeii I'r.incc; and h’ome; it was 
a breach ol treat), and an ripen declaration of wai Jhit wrath and 
coinage seldom reason The gencnil pursued the regulais ns far as 
the Scptiinianc (iate, where the soldiers, indignant at being driieu back 
by so small a force, i allied, enveloped the geinTal, and stretched him 
dead at their feet, cosc'ral with vcounds 

Joseph, who was a witness of this event, now llerl 1 >upliuL w'as his 
friend, and was, in a few day.s alter, ir^ give his hand to Madmnoi.solle 
('lary, thci sister of the ambassador’s wife , and the unhappy young lady 
wiis then at Rome 'fhcj palace r^'^oiifuled witli groans Tlie patriots 
lied : the conspiraev n'coilecl upon the heads r)f its authors, and the 
I'rench ambassadejr was too deeply implicated to remain Icmgcr at 
Rome Meanwhile, tlic Roman (lovcrnment was terrified at the pro- 
bable conserpiences of this unlucky day’s work They presumed they 
should be called uyion to give an account of the blood of Duphot, and 
that henceforth all means of reconciliation was out of the (juestion. 
They hastened, however, to send an armed force to protect the Corsini 
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palace;, which was the r(;sicU:iice of the Trench anibassaelor The Tope's 
secretary of state omitted nothing; that could justity him to the Trcmch 
Republic; he conjured Joscjih to remain, and despatched a courier to 
the Koman ambassador al Paris to intorm the Idrcclory and avert its 
wrath. Hut Joseph and the Director) wen; inexorable 'I'he former 
quitted J'Lome, retired to Tuscany, and informcsl the Directory of what 
had taken place'. Thus was consummated the rum of the Roman 
(government, a lerriidc; rala^troplic. which was soon to draw alter it the 
entire overthrow of Hal) /'oin-snvir // I'hhh'ur 

(92) iSi 

The t'ope was ill, but he bore his calamities with a resl^'iiation 
v\orthy of the head of tlic (.diiirch, when ( hmeral Corvinu came and 
announced to him that the people had jiroclaimed a republic, he 
uttered 110 complaint, but oontent(;d himself with eiKp.nriiif^ what was 
determined respecting himself Oji being answered b) tlie general that 
his person was .sate, and that he might remain at tin; Vatican iukUm the 
protection of the eldest sons of ilie Church (a title given to the Kings o( 
Trance), or freely retire front Rome and choose an as)lum elsewhere, 
he made preparations hir his departure Some advised him to wear the 
tricolour cockade, and promiicd to (d)tain him a pension, but tin; 
\ eiierfible old man replied, " I know no othtT unitonii than that with 
which the C'hurch has decorated me. My body is m the power of men, 
but my spirit belongs to (hxl , J acknowledge the llaiul that smiles both 
the shepherd and Hu; llocU , Him do 1 ad'>rc, and lo Ilis will am J i t' 
signed 1 am in need of no pension Vv’ilh a sackchali for lU) co\er- 
ing, and a stone on which to rest i»iy head, 1 am fully supplied , they 
are. enough for an old man who .seeks only to end his da)s in penitence 
and sorn^w.” A few days after this he left the place which he had 
honoured with his virtues and loaded with benefits, and returned Lo 
Siena, 'rwenty-seven cardinals follow'ed him into exile 

(93) 182 

When Bonaparte had become Emperor he readily lorgot the rcspocl 
ho had once paid to this spiritual prince, whom he, like all the rest ot 
Europe, had admired for hi.s pious and touching resignation When 
he began to dream of seizing all the sceptres in the w'orld, his conduct 
towards the Holy Father underwent a visible change. At first, he saw- 
in Pius Vll. nothing but virtue in afilictioii ; but afterwards, he per- 
secuted both him and the Sacred College Und*;r his reign, the Church 
triumphant unhappily became a Church afilieted , 

(94) 

In order lo ascertain the purposes of the Directory in regard to 
himsc'lf, the Ccneral-in -chief of the army of Italy pretended to propose 
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10 some of its mmibors the expodititm to ICj^ypi in'- idea was, in case 
the,C(’»nimantl of the expedition should bo forced nj)oii him, and he 
shouUl not be able to sustain himself aj^ainst the beys, whose power 
he designed io overthrow, to obtain the support ol llie successor of 
Mahonu't, and thus derive rcis()urceb from TurKc‘\ Idke Catherine 
of Russia, he dreamed of coiupicring that heauliful country " Per- 
chanr(',” said he to me, laughing, ''perchance, 1 sliall succeed in 
eiecling lh(^ ‘'landard of the Cross upon the rlomo of St Sophia who 
knows ? Put that is iu)t the most pressing matter fru’ me 1 have 
begun to undermine Ibe power ol the ]'>irectory 'Tis not hy lialf- 
meaaircs that an (‘uligluencd nation is to be governed You must 
have strength, ccnsi'-tenc} , unity in all yoiir public acts The feeble 
Directory are (le\oi(l of all energy in carrying out measures '\ii(l, 
besides all tliis, there can bo no republic in Fri ,cv In such a connir), 
republicanism is but the tpiick-slep lOvvanis anaicl)\ When* will \()ii 
(inrl vSpartans in siicli a country Spartans will ntwer rise up among 
the (iauls Habits, customs, education, e\ery thing republican, is at 
war with the iiaticmal character The h'leiKhman is im[«Unous, fjckle ; 
he must have .i, government that he loves The austere uianneTs, the 
inHexibility w'hich, in ancient times, cbaraciei Isecl republicans, are as 
imcongemal to the feelings ot the descendants f>f lht‘ am, -'lit (raids 
a'^ would be the slavery of antiquity, should it he allempteil to be re- 
established 

" 'rhe French love war; nothing can chet'k them in rushing tow arris 
their ohjoct, though they easilv panlon an oflemlm'. The I’renchman 
is proud, Jiidependent, impatient of restraint, rearlv to UPflerlake any 
thing, even lluj boldest innovations The people have a sense of their 
own dignity; they believe themselves snpeiior to everybody else , and 
imagim* that all the light which shines upon I'.uropi* emanates fioin 
thmr owMi f'lrcsiiles I'Lnihusiastie to ex'cess, tlu-v will, «)f their own 
accord, break in pieces the statue which the) have just bi*en wor- 
shipping Theie were those who, during the Revolution, w'ere r airied 
in triumph on the shoulders of the populace, and who, in a tew months, 
could not find six feet of earth to serve them as a tomb , witness Fetiori 
and others, who were deprived of every asylum, ami not permitted to 
die in the mirlst of their household gods The most of the popular 
orators came to a miserable end. in the midst of lands uplurned by the 
ploughshare of the cnimtry labourer, with nothing hut birds of prey for 
their funeral train 

" The French reflect but little. The love of glory and the attractions 
of novelty are the strongest motives to impel them to action. With such 
subjects a king may undertake anything-' provided he bases his power 
upon good laws, guarantees individual liberty, and imposes his taxes 
with equality and justice: and, provided also, the shadow of liberty 
which he grants to them is not eclipsed by the tyranny of the grandees. 
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Tht; Frenchman, like his ancestors, is fond of being summoned to 
delil)eratc upon the choice of the depositories of power, and of dis- 
cussing his own interests, which are those of the nation. It is true 
that a benevolent sovereign nnisl yield up a portion of his sovereignty 
to him who aids liijn in the administration; but he must never show 
pnsilhuiirnity , a single step out of the line that is marked i)iit for him 
may overthrow him 'I'he chief functionary of I 'ranee must possess 
power enough to make himself obeyed; and woe to him who is afraid 
of the people • Party spirit is immediately aronse.d, and puts the 
kingdom in immineiu peril . wise men will mourn, false republicans 
will triumph, and base intriguers alone profit by the pul)lic disorders 
Such is the scc-saw game of politics, and it befits them wonderfully. 
I love to recall that hon-mot ot Mazarin; it charactiirises the J'lenchman 
of the si.\te(inth century. Hut he is the same to-day, if he is satisfied 
that the puldic authority is determined to cause Ins jinvate property 
to be respected, that it protects trade, and, above all, leaves him in 
the peaceable enjoyment of the free suffrage which h(i imngiiics hi* 
possesses, or which he claims, jill is well " 

The Italian minister, a shoil lime after the famous days of the 
IhiiiJ.'iulcs, said to Maria de Medic is, "The people sing, madam, they 
sing; they will finally submit ” At present, all parties are singing, but 
by persuading them to make some concessions to each other, the 
smouldering embers of the Kevolution, now ready to blaze uji anew, 
may easily be extinguished -a new ronflagration will bring on a 
universal explosion of all parties and all powers -Notk i.v Joski'Inm 

(95) iSb. 

Ilonapartc had determined to take Josephine w'itli him to Fgypt. 
Hut the new disputes which arc'se between them inflamed the old 
discord that had reigned for some time After she had embarked on 
the 0}U'nt, which was then ready to set sail, she received orders to 
return to Paris immediately (the result, probably, of a secret umler- 
standing between them) ; and while the one commanded the ship he 
had gone on lioard of to turn her prow tr)wards the Tvast, the other 
returned -luietly to i’aris by stage, regained her fireside, and rejoined 
her friends. 

(i}G) Piiirif 186. 

The insurrection ai Cairo broke out on the '^oth Vendemiaire 
(jist (Jcl ), one month after the celebration of tbc annual fete in honour 
of tho F'rench Republic. At first the assemblage of persons gave 
Honapaiie but little inquietude. He supposed that a few pacific words 
and some fUutering promises would suflico to put an end to all di.s- 
content The Divan listened to the complaints of the people, and 
promised to present them to the Commander-in-chief of the French 
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aniiy In the nn)rnin^; HonaparU; started cm! (if the town with Cleneral 
CafaiT.lli to go to Ghi/eh Flis aido-dc-cam[). Jimot, retnaiiu'd alone at 
head-quarters, and the moment the insm rectioii comnieiieed. lie sent 
olf a courier to (rhizeli l(j give inforniraion of what passing at ('airo 
The insurrec tion was assuming a fnghlful aspect 'file iiisuigcjits were 
raindlv increasing in nuinlHus The boldrjst of them, ami tliose who 
were best annod, assemliled in a bur\ ing-g round (kMu rai Dupuis, the 
commandant of the plac’o, thought at fust that a few simple patrols 
\'i,(juld be sufticient to dis[ierse the 1 iibble , but seeing that the disorder 
had become menacing, be sallic'd out of his hon- e, jvc'fs-'ded by his 
lirvaoniers, and followed bv a deta* liineiO oi dragoon.'. lie h.id 
Aitli liim his aid(>de-cam]>, Maury, and M Dca'idead, a i'lench mer 
chant, Ids interpreter 

Notwithstanding tlu' mob wbich filh* ' flv '>io*els, he succeeded in 
loaehing the jia^l of th<‘ town lu'cnpied by the 1 'ranks, and in dispi’rsing 
several bodies (it the insurgents but on arriving al the btiact of the 
Vciu'tians, he foimd his passage obstructed by a muliitiide fully le 
solved I o d(’ fend thimiselvt's lie at tiist a<ldre'-sed lliem in a friendly 
manner, biil, tindmg they refused to listen lo him, he jilac'ed himself at 
the head of hi-, tliagoons and charged th(‘m with ('iiergy In a moment 
li(‘ was surrounded by the enem^, and (.livensl with wounds 'I’he 
[loini of a lame struck him in the breast and f»])('ned an arlerv At the 
same lime his aide-de camp fell from his horse, while reaching out his 
hand l(j enable tlu' general to vcinoimt lint in vain, iJupuis was 
carneil to the luvid-cjnartiM's of his friend (ieneral Jimot, where he e\ 
pired a few hours alter 'Flic news ni this iinl«)ward event s))rcail a 
ulliver.srd alarm The roar of artillery imn eased . tin* l■'rf‘n('h army 
marched out of its eurampnirnts. and the combat became bloody 
thnnigh all the stieetr, of the city The inhaljilaiiLs, ironi the lojis of 
tliidr houses, poiirc'd down a jiorfcci shower of stom-s upon the bVeneh 
.s'ildiers Tlie msurg^-nls, supptjscd lo number soim: 15,000, recoiled 
and sought refuge in a mosque, where iliey enlivnched them wives t») 
give time lor their frieiuks to rally ami join them 

Bonaparte, with IiIn guides, now jiresciiKsl himself at the gale (jI 
C'airo, but was not able in enter Ho found the same re‘-istance at the 
In.stitute, and was unable to penetrate into the town, except through 
the. gate de Boulak But all communication was now cut off, and he 
was fairly put upon the defensive-* G(*ni'ral Bon lem})prai ily tocA- the 
command of the place The streets ol the city became the theatres of 
the most terrible and bloody conflicts The I'rench w'ho had settled 
there were surprised and massacred in their houses. The house of 
(ieneral (^afarelli was surrounded and broken open by (he mob. 
Several French oflicers of distinction defended themselves there with 
rare intrepidity; but. overcome by numbers, they paid the forfeit ol 
their lives for their courageous re.sistance. The Institute was attacked, 
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but not carried J)arkness suspended the fury of the insurgents, and 
Bonaparte took advantage of it to despatch an order lo the troopis that 
were stationed round Cairo, lo march to it without delay. 

The next nioniiug the city presented a still more menacing aspect 
The Arabs had joined the insurgents, and the cajiital was fast filling 
with peasants, armed with clubs, pikes, siibrcs, and all kind.s of instru- 
ments which they coiihl use either in attacking the Trench or defend- 
ing thenisehes. 

In this crisis Bonaparte and his generals displayed extraordinary 
presence of mind, and a resolution worthy ot all praise Generals 
Cannes, Vaux and Damas. sallied out of the city, at the head of their 
troops, in order lo keep liack reinforcements from the country, and 
forced a great number of tliem to retire 

During the night, General Daumartiii passed round the city with 
several pieces of artillery, an<l posted himstdl at Mokatlam in such a 
manner .as to commaml the capital The troops took their positions in 
die seveial fjiiartci’s of the town, and by moans of the superiority of 
their tactics, ami the excellent ili.spositions iiiaile by the ollficers, they 
were soon able to dictate terms to the insui‘g(*nt^ At intervals, the 
Oneral-in-chicl sent word lo them, «)lloring tlunn jiardon ; but this 
only served lo encourag<' them in their rebellion lie then surrounded 
the Grand Mosque, whore llu* great body of them were assembled, and 
ordered the troops in the citadel, and (’ieneral P,iumarlin, to commence 
llu; bombardment 

At Ihi.s moment a phenomenon, laro'l) witnessed in Tgypt, inter- 
vened and disconcerted the insnrgc«iis They became suddenly dis- 
mayed at seeing the heavens overc.ist with clouds The thunder ndled 
Ihrongb the sky; the red and rapid lightning glared among the clouds, 
'fhe roar of cannon, mingling with the dreadful craslie.s ol thunder, 
struck such a terror into tlie Mussulmans, that the remaining (luarter of 
tlu; city, which had rut yet taken part in the general movement, did not 
dare show itself in arms; and after the bomb.ard merit had lasted for two 
hours, those who had entrenched themselves in the Grand Mosque 
sent to ask pardon uf Bonaparte Ife replied, proudly, “The hour of 
clemency has passed You began, it belongs lo me to end it,” He 
then increased the vigour of the blockade around the mosque ; the 
I'rguch soldiers advanced up to its very gates, ami, breaking them with 
their axes, penetrated into tlie interior of the edifice The carnage m^w 
became dreadful ; it was no longer a battle it was a butchery The 
unhappy Mussulmans sought in vain to escape They foil beneath the 
l^iyonets of the Trench, and everyone who was found armed with a 
club or a stone W'as put to death without pity Some of the insurgents, 
scattering in small bodies through the city, dismayed at the fate of their 
comrades, sought to shelter themselves in the nooks and secret hiding- 
places in the city ; but the Arabs of the desert (enemies alike to both 
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parlies) and the P'ronch cavalr}, commandoil b) (general Dam'fniri, 
clro\fe*hem,fr()m their coverts into the centre of the town, where tho) 
were put to death This bloody execution lasted from four o'clock in the 
afiernoon until the next morning, when the I'rcnch soldiers, tired with 
killing, finally stopped The number of the insurgents who were slain 
was estimated at 5,000 'L'he French lost 200 men. 

The ne.st day was spent in seeking out and punishing the guilty 
'rwenty of the subaltern sheiks, who had shown a great hatred ol 
honapartc, were charged with having stirred up the revolt, love of 
them were arreslctl, and amrmg them the shi'ik wh(» olHHaled at the 
(trand Mosfpie. He was a man of considerable authuriiy in the city, 
but Ol more boldness and independence than the others During the 
revolt he had retiretl to the h're.nch herid-tiuai*h;rs in order -to give 
as*inrances of his innocence Ihit thjs trie], ^liil jxvail him The 
.sheiks u( tlie J)i\an. who were there before him, and whose secrel in- 
clinations in favour of the Ficnch he had idten t ensured, reiiclletl him 
from tlicir ranks, ami Honaparte delivered him over to a military ( oiiv 
mission 'fhe unhappy Miissuinian was beheaded, and llui lour other 
sheiks, together with a great number of Egyptians and Tiwks, who were 
pointed out as the ringleaders of the revolt, were shot And thus wa^ 
accomplished the reduction of a people to whom had been promised 
all the blessings ot civilisation. Mt moires ['oui sen ir d Vhntoirc. 

' (97) I'asi iSS 

i'hiving the eighteen months that l^onaparle was absent on the 
I'-gNptian campaign, Josephine lived at Malniaison She purchased it 
of "Nf Eecolleux, before her husband’s departure for I'-gypt Here she 
was able to see her friends without restraint, o I the number oi whom 

was Eharlcs J?o ; and she rexeived Iretiucni visits from Harras, 

Tallien, and his wife. She lived without display, altliougli she had 
considerable sums at her disposal. She had nothing of her own, for 
such was her benevolence, such her desire to oblige others, that she 
olten lavished her bounties without (iiscernmenl. 

Bonaparte’s stay in li^gypt began to weary her, for she really loved 
that man, although she had .already begun to experience his despotism 
She managed his interests in France, and prevented a thousand danger-, 
which men.aced them Indeed, it would have been almost im[)oS'3iljle 
for Bonaparte to re-enter France, had not an altentiv'c and vigilant wife 
managed to avert the storm which was already gathering over his head 
in the [lurt of Frejiis 

She went as far as Lyons to meet him on bis return, hut they passed, 
each other on the way without knowing it ’ Bonaparte, whose ill- 

I When IV'kiinp.irte airived in Paris, he alighted at a lifuisc in Kuc CcTuLy, whicti, 
bclbre belongeil to the ^iiecn of Holland. Ho addiobaod hini-sclf to u man named 
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hurnuur lowiircls bis wife had now i^ot the mastery over him. (lid not 
exaolly know in what manner he should m(-et her But Madame 

Chat Ben havinj^ called upon him, spoke; to him on the subject 

as follows : •* Your wile is ycnir friend. Without her care and vi};ilance, 
you would, perhaps, (.'re this, have been the subject of an .accusation : 
for, be assured, you have many and powerful enemies, and your expedi- 
tion to k-ijypt luU havinf( l)een attended with the desired success, you 
could not probably ha^e returned to iTance in safety without Josf'phine’s 
aid ’'Vis slie \vh«j luis niad(; friends for ycni, 'tis she who l)as warded oil 
the blows which have been aimed at you. Bonaparte ! " said slie, with 
vchemencL;, " your wife is for yon a {.guardian anj^el. SliO lias done 
('ver\lhin” in her power to serve 3011. and she will coniiniu' to do so 
Her lieart ])r(iscribes her duties, and you will ever iind lier a iaithfiil 
friend " He admin'd the justness of her remarks; they llowed from 
the heart . and from tins moment he yielded his wife his entire conli- 
dt'iue She Ix'came his Mentor, to guide his conduct and to direct his 
steps 

(«,j8) f\igc 1S9. 

On the xncl of May, 18m, 1 was invited to Malmaison at nine o’clock 
in the morning. I was utterly ignorant who the lady was that invited 
me, although 1 was pretty well persuaded that it must bo stnne one 
attached I0 Josephine 1 was far, howevcT, from siippiosing that, in her 
prt'.sent cle.vation, she could condescend to think of mu 1 know by 
long exp(iri<;nce that a certain kind of ktiowledge h.is but <‘ia\ admirers. 
It appeared that iny illustrious con '.ill tress, in order to conceal from 
her friends what were the re«il .(ivclations she wanti'd from me, had 
given out that she was anxious to discover the author of a Iheft recently 
committed in Ihi; ch.ate,aii , this, at least, was what the lady told me 

Si I.oiiis, whom Josciih'iie had l.ikcn Jiito her service .is a (Icriiicr nf njoins kiiowinji' 
ih.ii 'Jlie hail Kime to ^yons to meet him He askcii this in.iu vvUetlur he, knew a man 

iMiDcd Charles Ho , who w’as in the li.abit of i).!}!!!!,' rreruK'iil visiK to his wife. 

St. J.oiiis .uiKwered he did not, that he li.ul (»ii)y seen n ruin ^^riitlc-iiicn and 
ladies luy visits Ui M.iduinc lioimparte, hut th.al he had never Jieard this Mi.us'eiir 
I'h.ulc'. '•i'likeii of. Honav-irtc replied, "That's goiul. go, look up my cooks.” Two 
da>s .ifier. Josephine .irrivrd from T-yoiis .uid joined lier hiishand, with whom she had 
A conversation respecting thi.s pretended Charlos, in reference to wliorn lion.iparlc's 
brothers had deceived ihemsclvcs in wli.it the) wrote to him ahoul his uiovt mciUs. 

The ol);ect this Monsie.iir Bo had in view was to ohiain the hand of Mademoiselle 

Hc:iiiliarn.us, afterwards Queen of Holl.uid. lion.iparte, though n.Uiirally jealous, 
bec.nne full) satished that his wife was faultless in ihe in.iUcr, and they henceforth 
had .1 Rood understaiidiiiR. A few days aftci wards, they went to Malmaison, which 
Josejiiune luid purchased for a country se.it Arrived there Jost-phine said to him, 
" 1 have ptirchiised this lutle chiUeau during your absence, anrl also this man,” 
alluding to St. Loui.s, the room-cleaner, who met Bonaparte on his arrival. The 
general regarded the man with a benevolent look, promi.sing to r^'taiii him in his 
service, i>rovidcd he would behave himself well. St. Louis remained in liiji service 
imiil the events of 1S14, wlnm ho was juii upon a pension of 200 francs a year. 
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wlu) intiocluced me f arrivetl, and found myself in Ihe ccmiiaii) of 
Mademoiselle Alljertine, one of the ladies of her hoiiselvdd 'I'hc hell 
was striking the hour of eleven ; I had been detained, and it was no\^ 
almost impossible to obtain admittance lint, xshile waiting, a lady 
appeared, dressciil in a modest She sniil in me, vct) poll led), 

" Please infoim me respecting my future lot , and toll me, truly, whether 
I am long to inhabit Ibis house.” I looked at her with ntionlion, 
and discoviM'ed sonudhing interesting, something c.\tranid inary in her 
physiognomy, and I could not help betraying some surprise while 
gazing at her Her brow was the scat of seioniiv, on wliieh was 
engraved every sentiment of her soul, as if written in letters of fin; on a 
tablet ol brass Her eyebrows were the intlexes of her alleclions; anti 
Nature had imparled to her eyes the signs which enabled me to develop 
her character. After making someexan iii.uitai ol Ikt features, toimded 
upon the lilies of my art. it was easy f») see that this ladv was ealleil to 
fulfil a destiny trul} extraordinary. Then, omitting to [mrsue fuilher 
m> object by means of these indiratifins, I resorted to the scie.iees ol 
chiromancy and cartonomancy, and, without further urging, proceeded 
to ascertain Ihe results of twentydive mv.dic p einrcs. I tlieii said ti^ 
" I tell you again, madam, everything in iny examination shows 
tliat yon are now deeply amioiis for yunr luishanil’s elevation in power, 
and that all your prayers aim at that result Alas' madam, beware' 
for if he evei comes to seize the sceptre of the w'oihl, he wijl forsake 
sou” She laughed much at this last prodietion, and tolrl me, good- 
iialnredly', that she was not afraid of it, inasmuch as, in order U) its 
coming to pass, slie must be a Qiiecn, a thing which then did not appear 
very prohahle, nor, indeed, possible; fur public ojiiiiion was tending 
more and more strongly tnwanis the cnnsolid.il jon of the republic - 
tuic, indivisible and iinlepcndenl. 

She asked me many (jnoslions respecting lic'r cbildien She spuke 
of her daughter's marriage J informed her that she would be allied to 
the family of her step-father, but that she preferred .soini? nm. else 
Madame flonaparle replied that was also luir wish, but that the matter 
did not depend upon her 

Her son also became a subject of conversation The tender iTit)thcr 
saw nothing in the future but good fortune for the beings .he iovisl 
Her only fear was that ICngene would fall in the midst of the gltirioiis 
career he was destined to run After making some remarks on this 
subject by way of consoling her, 1 said to her, “ Kemember tluise 
words, madam; for you they arc prophetic A time will come, anrl it is 
not far distant, when you shall act the first part in fTance ” She coiikl 
not tiieii help saying to me, "iCA hien ! your predictions, up to the 
present lime, have all, one after another, been fulfilled : this last 
announces to me th^ rdnrn of a nuin 1J10, Liccoidin^j lo you, /s to u^icueratc 
I'liimc, My fortune is now settled; [ onl) want to know whether it, as 
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vvoll as that of Iho First Consul, will remain unchani^cd, because they 
are inseparably coririecle<l together. Tell me, then, whether the present 
(hwerninent, foiinded by his superior genius, is hereafter to defy or 
incur the inconstancy of Fortune?” 

.\ftor s(jiTie moments of anxious and c.arefnl reflection, I replied, 
" No. madam, you cannot remain at the point at which you have 
arrived According to \our six stars, you are to rise still higher. Three 
extraordinary changes must yet take place in the constitution of I'rance 
befoif it shall acf]uire firmness and consistence , ah’ what d'd I say 
3 on will reign, you will be seated on the throne of the Kings of J-rance 
The strength and iiowcr of your attending genius ju'omise 3011 a woiuler- 
fiil, an ineonceivahle destiny, but )our hiishaiul will one dav forget his 
'■olemii vows ; for, unhappily, the greater he shall become, the more will 
lie sloop to artifice, in order 10 attain his ends ” 

At length she left me, I ha\ing been, during this short interval, intro- 
duced to the (laughter and niece of the wife of that great man who was 
sonn to reach th(’ summit of lumian glory Madame F'onaparle after- 
wards invited me to visit her in her apartment. I went and found her 
at l\cr toilette A moment after, Fonaparlc himself entered : he com- 
plimcnt^'d his wife, and ( ungralulated her especially upon the fact that 
she .it that time liad 011 a dress of our Lyons maiuifarliirc Turning 
then towards me. and glancing his eye towards josephine, he ciKjnircd, 
“Who is this lady.-'" She answered him, obligingly, that she was 
ac(juaiutcd with me, bm that she must declin(‘ to mention ni) name , he 
said nothing more, but merelv contented himself with bowing to me. 
I-le then began to play with a little dog that was in the room. Wliile I. 
directly after, was imitating him in eartjssing the animal, he .said to me. 
“ Take care, ho may bite you, pai*icularly as he does not know, you ‘ 
1 told him I w-as fond of such animals, which seemed to surpiistj him 
'fhe sound of my voice seemed to strike him Ib; ke])t his eyes fixed on 
me. J le then took Josephine by the hand, and led her out of tht. room. 
She returned a moment after, and .said to me, " You arc certainly the 
woman who once foretold the F'irst Consul his brilliant desLin3^ and he 
is completely astonished at it. Ihu,” said she, with a look of intimate 
confidence, “ dc* not mention it to anybody, for these great men do not 
wish to be held up to the public as possessing the same weaknesses as 
the N ulgar herd Fill you may rely upon it, Fonaparte, who has a pro- 
digious memory, will never forget your prediction ’ 

From this time, whenever I happened to meet him, he would fix 
upon me his penetrating eye, and sometimes laugh at me. 

(99) 189. 

From various ports in Italy and France, despatches were sent to 
Fonaparte Lucien and Joseph urged him to return to France, without 
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dela>;, in order to put an end to the ^rnwiii" evils which aflliclcd the 
republic J^ut the former sometimes said to those who sighed for his 
return, “ Once here, he will imagine himself in his camp , he will com- 
mand everything, and want lf> he everything." 

However precarious may have been his position in h-gypl, after his 
rash c.vpedition to St. Jean d'Acre, he certainly might have made an 
attempt to save the remnants of that valiant aunyhyan honourable 
capitulation. The Turks would have granted it Jhit the English, who 
had siK.h a decided interest in conliniiing the crjalition against I'rancv. 
would they have consented (o the return htmio f^f that lenowned general 
who had nearly ajimliilated the armies of Anstri:i, and striu U terror into 
the very heart of tliat vast empire.-' of that ccMniviander whose potent 
voice could revive the ardour of the soldiery of I'rrmre, and hn'rl them 
upon the foe in a torrent ('f destruction ^ f'rtjh.ihly not. I’esides, whal 
a length of time must necessarily he cmisumecl in such a negf>tiation ! 

It was, therefore, necessnry that ho should act promptly as well as 
secretly. Ih* tli*paileil, abandoning his (.nmpiesls U> ituto fririiiiii', 
which had now declared against them. 

Erom the roadste.id of Ahoiikir to the isknul cf (’orsica, 1 k^iiapniMe, 
dim Ijig a month’s voyage, saw only one linglish frigate Neplime had 
formed an alliance with I'luto to save him, and Madame Jloiuipiirte 
had .secured him friends in ITance, and evem in the bosom of Albion. 

I^anding at Ajaccio, his first caic was to make eiupiiry respecting the 
political stale of things in France He ipiestinned the public and 
military functionaries, ami w'as particularly attentive to ihe. iniinile 
details givcMi him by M. Foffin, the Erencli con-^nl at C'ngliaii, whom tlie 
war had brought hack to Corsica, respecting the siliialion ol Paris. 
Coffin was an able man. pcrfecllv familiar with the slate of jiarties in 
France. He satisfied lloiiaparte's impatient cnii<jsity by handing him 
the most recent Fans new.spaix’rs, which IJonaparle greedily devf)Lireil 
Whenever, in reading, he met with a passage which seemed to favrair 
his designs, tapping his fool on the floor, he would say. "iVh ' I shall 
not be there in time- I shall arrive too late! ’’ showing ])laiiily, by his 
manner, that he was afraid the revokition which h(‘ meditated would be 
consummated before his arrival Contrary winds »l('lained him at 
.\jaccio for four days, and he employed this int<‘rval of leisure in taking 
the minutest precautions to cscai)e from the oiicmy’.s cruisers at sea A 
felucca (k. fohii' was made fast to his vessel, and thirty able rowers placed 
on hoard of it. Had the slightest accident occurred to his vessel, he 
was to throw him.self into the felucca, and by the use of the oars gain 
the coast of Provence. He left Ajaccio on tlie ijth Vemlemiaire ( jrd 
Oct.), and three days after the people of Frcjiis saw him land. Their 
acclamations rang through the whole length and breadth of France, 
with the rapidity of sound. At the news of his arrival, the masses 
began to hope, the different parties began to be busy, and the army, 
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habituated to victory, was ayain filled with joy Ihit tlic political 
horizon was still covered with thick clouds 

(100) PllffL’ l4/» 

Clencral Aiij^orcaii showed himself, on several occasions, one of the 
most determined anta;(onisK Honaparte had, and was far fnmi approving 
his gigantic projects "This man," said the nw oUitionary veteran, 
“ will, in the end, spoil everything in undertaking to do too much He 
strangles the republic while lie seeks to caress monarchy " 'I'he treaties 
concluded by the (General- in-chief of the army of Tlal> with several 
princes showctl < learly eiunigh that the victi^r of Areola posscsserl au 
ambition wltich placed him upon an equality with sovi'reigns. ne)ond 
doubt, he. even then entertained the idea that he shmild, at no distant 
day, be able to dictate laws to the different nations which lie amqiuTed 
The principal merit of tlie iSth I'rnclidor belonged t(j Augercau, and he 
reaped the fruits f'f it Ifc had no hand in the intrigues earned on 
dining the Egyptian cvpedition. Those two generals liiially lorgol each 
otVier. 

'l‘he evoiUs of I'runiairc apparently reconcileil tliern The I'irsl 
Consul esteemed Aiigiirean as a good soldier “ He is," said he, "a 
brave man, pi-funpL and efficient in cxcriiting a movement 'Out his gross 
bluntiiess displea.ses me. We never agrcoil c\cept upon the field of 
battle ; he is wortli nothing as courtier ” 

(101) 200 

In a secret council at IMahnaison the scheme was serioiisl)- agitated 
of bringing about a second Fructldoi It contemplated nothing hiss 
than the sci/aire, by a cunning artifice, of the persons of the five 
directors, in onier to disjxi.se of them provisional!) in a safe place, 
and then to send them oft not to the i.sland of Cayenne, but to the 
Antipodes - to an island which was to be discovered in the year 9^94) 
(d the vulgar era. 

(102) 203 

Colonel rerrin promised Madame Ihinaparie to send her a com- 
pany ol grenadiers to ^lalmaisoii, provided she would guarantee that 
an order should afterwards be .sent him from General Murat She 
promised it and kept her w'orJ. It was this company of grenadiers 
that, on the 2nd Hriimaire. came to Malrnaison and watched over 
the. general's person. 

(103) race J15. 

tlohier, one of the directors, was informed that Honaparte was 
scheming to change the form of government. Considering the matter 
serious, he sent a messenger to go and find Moulins immediately 
The latter was not at home, and il was not until the next morning 
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that he called upon Ciohier, who imparted to him the in(orrnati(Mi 
he Tiad received the cvenirii( before. Moiilins, astonished at the 
re\ elation, was anxious to speak with the informer The latter soon 
arrived, but was unprovided with pi oofs to siippoil his iiifurmation 
(lohier was in doubt; he hesitated whether he ou^ht to arrest Hona- 
j)arto He consulted Ibarras, who dissuaded him from it and look 
.si«les with Mouhns, who. at the start, was unable to yield his l>elief 
that a conspiracy was on foot. 'They finally iltvided to seize Hona- 
parte on his way from Malmaiscm, where they knew ho was that day 
to ^ive a dinner, but Ihc-y wore careful not to lot the intoniUM' 
know what was their determination On the c<uitniry, they shut him 
up in a so])arate apartment for safe kec[)inj; (lohicr wished to lay 
the w'holo matter before the other members of t!.'- Diroetory in order 
that they mi^ht all act in concert 

" N<\” said Monlins, '■ one* of fair colleaL^ucs is absent, fan; 
<il the remainin'' two is 1 ioiiaparto's friend, and Ikirras is his 
patron Without him this ^'oneral cfaild not have been known , 
we n(‘e<I nobody whomsoever yiiit all forms . we alone are fully 
informed Let us act Nothing is easier thai. to arrest this man 
iniii.iparte 1 know of two cunning fellows connected with the police, 
who, with a dozen .soldiers, will undertake to execute our order lor 
the arrest We have nothing to iear from the consequences The 
moment the geneial is imprisoned he will experience the fate of all 
unsuccessful conspirators , he wdl be descited by his partv . his 
t>tii*Lv will bo aniiihilalod 

'fhe t\'() directors sallied out and assured themselves of the sor- 
\ices of the persons who were necessary to thi‘ execution ol their 
projects lip to this time all went well, but, on goini* to Clohier’s 
liHlgings, IHinilius found that the informer, who had been shut up 
in a room by himself, had nuule his escape Not being en-^ourageal, 
nor .seemingly countenanced, by the directors, the fellow believed 
himself in danger, and profiting by their absence, look refiigt' in a 
family who hapjioned to be the devoted friends of Matlame Hona- 
])arte, to whom all that happened in the Luxembourg was, of course, 
immediately made known. Like an adroit woman as she was. sl.e 
)'rofited by the disclosure, while the two directors, in consternation, 
seeing a window open in thc^ room whore the informer had been, 
exclaimed, " We are lost ! This informer is a rascal and is sold 
to our enemies. The conspiracy is all false and fabricated a scheme 
laid for the ensnaremont of our good faith ; the object is to lay tlie 
general on his back and, consequently, the troops Let us hasten and 
resoke the orders we have given, if it be not too late already ” 

The orders were re.voked, although one of the men employed to 
capture the general had told one of his friends, who had invited him 
to go to the theatre, that ho could not that evening, having an important 
VOL. 1 24 
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errand on hand, rolatinj^, as he believed, to the arrest of a 
persouaj^e. The confession of the secret aj'cnt <jf the Directory was 
mentioned in a family who immediately told it to Madame lionapartc. 
She saw in an instant (hat the movement relatefl to her husband, and, 
like a prudent wife, look measures for his protection The guards of the 
legislative body were devolerl to her, she secured ihe principal oflicers, 
without telling them precisely the service she might ask ol them. 

It is, therefore, certain that the project for arresting Honaparie 
had existed for at Ics'ist fifleen days anterirn* to his triumph over (he 
Directory on the iStli Ih'umairc Without his wile, that ianious eveni 
would not have taken place, and I'ranct^ would have passed inscnsiblv 
under the yoke of some new master I'he J directorial ( lovernment was 
fast ve.rging to its fall, being utterly dc'stitute of the strength iiece>.sary 
to sustain the burd(iii of a v<*public which was only born to die. 

{io.|) rufic 225. 

A young drummer, belonging to the Helgiojoso regiment, for some 
slight fault was sentenced to lun the gauntlet just iieiore the senience 
was to be executed, he asked permission to sec bis colonel “ I lip.ve, ’ 
said he, "a secret of the highest importance to communicate to him " 
On being brought before the colonel, he declared liimself to be the 
Daupliiii, the son of Louis XVI. , that, until that moment, ho had ke})i 
the secret buried in his own bosom, that ho had lesolved never in 
let it be known, e.ven to his own sister, but that, being about to be 
subjected to a shameful punishment, he could not bear the idea 01 such 
a humiliation, and therefore had made the dischwure lie enireaied 
the colonel to ex.imine the proofs wbicli he. was ready to prudiu’c, 
aiiil to suspend the punishment to which be liad been ccuidfirinerl 

The colonel, struck alike with his fine countenance, lacility ol e\ 
pression, ])olislietl manners, and the accent of truth which animated his 
speech, concluded to submit ihc question to the f iencral-iu-cluef, whose 
head- quarters were then at Turin Me accordingly treated the young 
prince with particular attention, and sent him to Tunu in a ctiacli-nnd- 
four. At Asti, an old Swiss soldier of the Chateau ol Versailles, hearing 
the rumour, hastened to present himself before the son of his »)lil master, 
recognised the hoy, and, weeping, threw himselt at his feel. 'I’he 
moment the news of his arrival got abroad to Turin, the ladies all dis- 
puted with eac h other the honour of looking at him ITe was handsfjme, 
well-formed, intelligent, and rich in all those advantages which may 
attract the interest of the fair sex Deing urged to recite his adventures, 
he gave the following narrative : 

“When I was a prisoner in the Temple, I was, as you know, confided 
to the care of a shoemaker named Simon This man w'as a hnite in his 
appearance He often abused and maltreated me in the presence of the 
commissioners of the commune, in order to satisfy them of his fidelity , 
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but ho secretly pitied iny luird fortune, anti in private me preols dI 
the*lenJercst affection. I could not doubt the sincmity of tins man's 
desire to save me, but. unhappily, p^rcai diflK'nltic^ wtM't' m the \va\ , and 
the C'onventioii at lerij^th made up their minds to take ni) life As they 
were atraid to do this openly, they jjave secret tinlcrs to Simon to pnison 
me in prist)n. My ^'tmtn-tjiis keeper was horriJied at this proposal lie 
procured the tlead body of a cbild, winch lit* put in my place, and 
[tresenleil this to the commissioners, and, as the rcscmblanci' was imi 
very slrikiiip^, he e\plamed the matter on the ;.iroim<l tjf the vinleiu 
action of the poison upon the sjsleni, w’huli, lie saiil, had caused inv 
IfKiks to chan^^e. 

" Jle entrusted me to a friend of his. who at first look me to iior 
il('au\, and afterwards to ('orsica Tate, whi-’'' had been so unkind 
lo nic, now willed that be wlio had betm m> Mtailor shoiiM be re- 
moved by death I was soon c»im]K*lletl to pa\, away the. small stun 
of jnont‘y which 1 h:itl, and, prcs.^ed by watu. I went into the employ 
ment of a. cortee-lioii^e keepta as a mert‘- w.iittir I knew that my 
sister was at Vienna, and I never lost sit;hl id' the purpose I had 
lornied of joinin,4( her With this view, 1 Icll ( orsica ainl tame to 
Italy, in order lo ])ass jiUo (Icrmany, Italy was occupiid by the 
Au.’itrians I fell in with a party of infantry, wlio eiuleavoured to 
lompel rnc to enlist On my rcfiisinf; to do so, they rolrbed me ol 
wliatever I possessed, and at length, in order lo escape a worse fate, 
I agreed It) become a drummer, not being then mueh above foiiilet'si 
years old Since that lime J liave dom; my duty ininciually, the 
fault for wliicli I have been contUMiiiietl K the only one 1 havt; com- 
mitted , iny pnnislimenl is Imniiliating , all iu> liopt; is in the ]»roleclion 
)( the I\rii|)ert)r ” 

'fhe sLorv, relattsl as it was with a touching simplicity, ])iotlucetl 
ipiite a sensation. Several persons who luul rc'.idecl at tlie old t'oiirl 
remembered that the Dauphin had a scar upon him, occriiioiied by 
falling downstairs , the young drummer bore the ‘-ame mark, 'flie 
public rushed to him to pay their homage, mu I lie was addre^st.-d by 
the titles of “my lord” and "your Koyal Highness’’ The com 
mander-in-chief thought it his duty lo write to Vicuna tt)r iiisinictioris 
on tlu; subject, and, in repl}', received an onler to send the preteiuled 
Dauphin before a ctiurt-niartial for the pLirj)Os(‘ of iinestigalmg ihe 
truth of his story , lo pay particular regard U) his safety and honuiirable 
treatment in case he told tlie truth; but to punish him with severiiy 
if he turned out to be an impo‘«tor. 

The young drummer, frightentjd at the evperimtMit of which hi.* 
was about to become the subject, admitted, it is said, that he was 
the son of a watchmaker at Versailles, ami that he never should 
liave resorted lo this stratagem but to avoid uiulergouig the debasing 
punishment which had been pronounced upon him And yet, nol- 

24 — 2 
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withstaiiilin/; this iinjiiiry l)> ilie court-martial, bome persons persisted 
in their beliel that he was none other than the son of F^ouis XVl 

The court, howex'cr, ordered him to undergo the sentence, though, 
at the solicitation of the ladies, his punishment was reduced to running 
the gauntlet once insteail ol thrice 

This event, iniblisheci in numerous journals, made a good deal of 
noise, and although it possessed all the characteristics ol a romance, 
the lovers ol the marvellous still pt'rsisted in hoping that one da> 
they would sec him the legitimate heir to the crown It was said 
that when the corporal was stripping off his clothes hu' the inllictioii 
of the punishment, the >oung Knave CNclaimed, "What a fate for a 
Hourbon I ” This extraordinarv scene took place at Turin The 
foreign journals published all the details, and, in spite of all the care 
taken by the Directory to conceah tliem, they were soon known all 
over h'rancc. 

On the other hand, some of the inliabitants of the western provinces 
Mattered thernsehes that they had among th(*m the sfm of Koiiis XVl 
It was pretended that he was recognised in the person of a young 
workman, who, under his simple dress, concealed the evidences of 
his illustrious birth 

Thus did everything lend to encourage the popular illusion, while 
that dark and lyrannic.il government called the Directory, tvembling 
at the sound of every leaf agitated by the wind, perseculerl with the 
utmost hatrcil the distributors of a prophecy in which wi're recounted 
their dillereiU fates, and which was read the more it was proscribed 
-Mtuioins poiiv niivii- a I'histoiic, 

(103) 22() -Moi’nt St J 5 |':unauo 

This mount, 'liii, called by the Komaus Mons Dciiniuus, is ilie. highest 
pinnacle in that long chain of the Apennines vvliich separates Suitzer 
land from Italy. Nature herselt seems to have placed it there, like 
a huge giant, to check the audacity of man. Whatever can freeze 
the courage is seen there. Snows as ancient as lime ; rocks hanging 
in precipices . imme.asiirable gulfs ; mountains of ice ready to crumble 
beneath your tread . excessive cold ; not a trace of vegetation ; no 
human foot-print , a vast and profound solitude whose silence is onl) 
broken by the falling of the avalanche, the warring of the winds, the 
ih underings of the distant cataract, and the yells of wir‘ boasts Such 
are the elements of the scene. It was at the foot of tu.s formidable 
barrier that the artillery and ammunition were collected. But b> 
what art were they to be got over? Courage and industry supplied 
' all. The guns were dismounted ; trunks of trees were hollowed out in 
^ the shape of troughs and the cannon placed in them ; the ammu- 
nition was placeil on the hacks of mules , the axletrees and caissons 
were put upon litters and sledges The men harnessed themselves to 
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the cannon anti drew them alonpf the perilous path Ihit they could only 
proceed one by one ; the moment anyone undertook to by his com- 
rade he was sure to be precipitated into the depths that yaxMied below, 
never a^aiii to rise. It was throuj^h dangers like these continually pre- 
'senting theni'.elves that it was necessary tt) open a route for tlie army 
for six miles of its march The columns became fatigued, and desired 
rest , but the least pause in the march would have drawn them to 
the loot of the heights they had scaled. They were seven hours in 
reaching the summit, and, after unhcard-ol cflbrts, the advance guard 
arrived at that celebrated hospice which ('hristian charity has consc- 
^'ralcd to the august duties ot humanity. Here, in this frightful solitude, 
m the midst of <uernal snows and ice, deprived of all the charms of 
human life, a few nion, animated by the divine spirit, have, so to speak, 
buried themselves alive in order tg iilloid succour to their fellow-men, 
and to exerei-^e towards them the most generous nnrl ihe most touching 
bospitaliiy 1 1 ere their ingenious industry has trained the dog e,ven to 
share their pious duties to visit the most distant .and solitary taunts 
of the mountain; to catch the cries or the sliglitest groan ot the be- 
wildered travcllei ; to encoiir.age them by the^ir caresses, and to hasten 
to tJic convent and liear back to llieni on their necks, bn^ad, liquors, 
and \vhate\er can restore or iireservo iiiiimation. 

With what joy did Iho French army rcteivi', from the hands of these 
pious monks the succours which the most active charily could bestow . 
and how precious, how wonderful did religion then appear ' 

After a short hall they proceeded, and were soon able to measure 
at a glance the remainder of the route How steep and rapid wa.s the 
descent ' AVliat fright fill preciinces beset their downward path * Whal 
a dfsinal fate awaited him who should make a false step' The snows 
began to rnell , iho winds, in liustling the huge drifts from their places, 
discloseil the most frightful chasms. 'I'he march was alinosl heatllong 
down the mountain, the troops sometimes slandiiig erect and sometimes 
supporting each other with their hands or their weapons 'Plit least 
slip precipitated men and baggage down the steej) amidst rocks, ice- 
bergs, and heap.'! ol snow, into the gulfs beneath. The army left the 
hospice at noon, and did not reach the ff»ol of the mountain until nine 
at night MhiH'in's f'oity iscivir a Vhistoirc. 

(loO) 'lib 

The battle of Marengo decided the fate ol France Tlirec days after 
the victf)ry hostilities ceased. The fortified places in Fiedmoni and 
Lombardy, the cities of Genoa, Savona and Urbino were delivered up 
to Bonaparte, and the Austrians retired beyond the Oglio. 

The Treaty of Luneville was but a momentary truce ; the victories 
of Moreau over the Austrians menacing Vienna itself, determined Austria 
to conclude that treaty. 
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(107) 2.50 

Arena was in the enjoyment of a handsome fortune and an 
honrjiirablc: rank He hail embrjiccd the profession of arms, and 
liseii from grade to grade, until he reached that of adjutant -general 
in the service of the I'rench Republic His bravery at the siege of 
Toulon in 1793 procured him to be honourably mentioned to the 
(iovernmciiL Having passed into Corsica he was elected a deputy to 
the Council of Five Hundred, from the department of (iolo, for the 
session of 1796 He made but a small figure in that body, tino nothing 
attC'its liis labours there except a report upon the red net ion of the 
C'orsican rebellion, made at the sitting of tlie 28th of October, 1797 
On leaving the legislative body, ho was made a chief of brigade in the 
gendarmerie, which post he resigned in conseijuenc.e of the revolution 
ol the iHth IJrumaire, not being willing to serve under Napoleon 
The lattei feared him still more as a C.orsic.'in than .is a mere personal 
enemy. He was leagued with other wretches, and bcc.amo the author 
of a foul conspiracy to murder Bonaparte at the opera, at the first 
performance of Ihc Iloratn, November 9th, tSoi Delivered I'ver 
to the ciiminal tribunal of Paris, together with Coracchi, T'opino 
i-ebrun, Deinerville, and Diana, the trial was like to be s])iin out to a 
great length for want of evidence But the explosion of the infernal 
machine on the jrd Nivose, indicating the vast extent 01 the conspiracy 
against the life of the First Consul, put an end to this affair at once , 
and, on the 9th of Jainiary, 1S02, sentence of death was jironouuced 
against Arena He was executed on the 30II1 of January, and showed 
ct'iisidcrable courage on the scaflold 

(108) Pu/e 23 j. 

It seems quite certain that Josephine would in the end have pic- 
\ ailed on Ikmapartc to recall the Bourbons She knew that he had 
promised this cm his return from F.gypt During the first months of 
Ills consulate he often said to her: 

" The most of those wh-' now lavish their incense upon me, fatigue 
and disgust me They think themselves so many Dccii but I may 
find among them another Brutus should 1 ever think it worth while to 
imitate Ca'sar. I must reduce them to order ; perhaps in the end I 
shall strike some groat blow which shall place my name in the ranks 
of the immortals” Often did he converse with his wife respecting 
the ills growing nut of the French Revolution, and she seized every 
opportunity that presented itself to demand of him the erasure of some 
name from the list of emigrants. ” You fatigue me,” said he, ivith good- 
humour ; "you are always beginning the same thing again alw'ays ” 
” Ah,” said she, with great emphasis, why not pass a decree recalling 
them all home ? You, Bonaparte, ought to do that wliich the Directory 
had not the courage to attempt. ’ 
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“ To satisfy you entirely, madam,” he replied, ” 1 ouj^ht, perhaps, 
to fe-establish the monarchy ” 

And you, j^eneral, would be its firmest support, its chief ornament 
Should yc>ii licsiiale, one of vour j^'cnerals may, perhaps, be bidder than 
you Moreau, ior instance ” 

“Ho has neither the ptjwcr nor the disposition to do Sf). Such a 
stroke of policy seems to me to be vL*ry diHicult,” was his reply. 

"I will,” said she, “ second you with all my power ” 

"Very well, very well, maflani," he replied. "It seems lo mo yon 
are almost reaily lo betf a stool to sit in the royal presence at \'ersailles ” 

"Thai's another thins,” was licr reply "I should inner wi.sh lo 
evchanj^n^ tin' pc.sitinn I now hold as the wife of (ieneral Uo'na[)aiie 
a title which would ensure me with the soverei|jn every privile^^e 1 
lould (ksire without becomini 4 attached to the Court. I never should 
wish lo .show myself aniontj courlii rs J hate their maxims, and always 
disMiisl their sincerity ” 

(too) 

(Wilder whatever aspe( t we vieAV the awful (wr nts of the .^rd Nivose, 
wi- find it impossible not Lo deplore the results ol that guilty eor piracy 
I low, indeed, can we estimate the evils which would have resulted from 
it, had it proveil successful ^ 'fhe French pt’ople, just escaped from the 
din nt utt(‘r anarchy, w'orn onl by so many commotions, Avere just 
bi'e^inniii^( to breathe more freely, when all at once they saw themselves 
about lo be pinniped anew into all the hf)rrors of revolution Bonaparte 
at that time was rej^arded as their real .s.iviour, commissioned by an 
inscrutable I’rovideiicc lo rebuild their prostratcj altars and restore 
hajipiness to millions of citizens Hcul he perished by means of this 
U'lnble explosioii, his death would have been a public calamity, fol 
lowial, perhaps, by consequences most disastrous to France; while*, on 
the nther band, the hydra of Jacobinism was raisin;^ its crest, with f ile 
hand >;raspinj:( at its lost power, and, with the other, sharpen! n^f the 
*,aiillntine, in order to take vengeance on lho.se who had aban'loncd 
its worship and re.sisted it.s tyranny. In vowing to destroy Bonaparte, 
tlie wretches should have had the courage to attack him alone. But 
crime, if it be not atheistical, is always cowardly I'car of consequences 
piiralvses the as.sassin's arm and prevents him from dealing the blow 
with directness and boldness, and hence he resorts to unusual measures 
Some genius, steeped in atrocity, conceived and e.xecutcd the infernal 
machine, and other geniuses, not less Satanic. b> means of the horrifl 
invention, sent death, desolation and mourning into the bosom of 
numerous families, and involved multitudes m that deadly revenge 
which was aimed only at one man. How can such human tigers exist 
on earth ^ It is, alas ' true that Nature hath in all ages given birth to 
monsters having the faces of men . but it is only during political con- 
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vulsioiis that such beings dare show themselves in the light of day 
Darkness is not their only element; they are amphibious; in the day- 
time they swim along under the surface of the water, and the eye of 
the good man is to them as Cl reek fire, which penetrates and consumes 
them. Woo to the nation that contains in its bosom these firebrands 
of discord ' Woe to the prince who has to govern such detestable 
subjects! And woe to the age winch they were born to afllict ! It is 
to be feared their descendants may sweeten the poison of democracy 

(iTo) 2J7 

The declaration (jf the special jury d'accusation in the rnattei of the 
jrd Nivdsc (infernal machine), was that there were grounds of accusa- 
tion against Francis Jean C'arbon, otherwise called ho I’etit I'ram^ois . 
Joseph Pierre Picot Limodcaii and J’iorre Kobinault, called St. Kijeiit . 
C'o.ster, Ci'illcd Si. Victor; Kdwanl Lahaye, called St ITilairo, one 
Joyaii, Ambrose Mario-Songc, Louise Maimiuct, wife ol Legiiillou.\ . 
Jean Haptiste Ix*guillou\. Adelaide M.irie Champion do thee, .Marie, 
Anno Duqnesiie, (halherine Jean, wife of .Vle.xander Valloii , Madeleine 
Vallon, Josephine Valloii, Aubinc Louise Coiiyoii, widow of a man 
called Moauiorl , Pasilo Jactjues l^uis Collin, Jean lic.uiclet, Mathurin 
Jules Lavicuville, and Louise Catherine Ciulet Villencuve Lavieuvillo 
all accu.scd of having contrived the plan of murdering the First Consul 
of the republic; of having, tor its execution, collected a quantit) of 
arms and ammunition ; of having prepared and ''tationed the infernal 
machine, and of having, by means of its explosion, caused the death of 
several persons. 

Most of the aicu.sed were acquitted of the charge brought against 
them. Pierre Kobinault and Franci:: Jean Ctarbon were cnndeinni d lO 
death, and certain others of them lo undergo piinishmeuL in the house 
of correction, c 5 i.c. Mademoiselle de (hce had held a cr)riespondeiu e 
with her emigrant brothers, the Archbishop (if Bordeaux, the Bishop 
of Auxerre ancl Augustin de Cice. The last named had settled at 
Hamburg, where he ha^i a small grocery business. His wife, modestly 
resigning herself to the duties of her new' vocation, devoted herself to 
nuuiual labour, and became a seamstress. The eloquent coun.sel who 
defended Mailemoisellc de Cice made a skilful presentation of the facts 
in her case, which was certainly an interesting one. ITc gave in 
evidence her piety and many j^ersonal virtues; he depicted her own 
protracted and mitigated misfortunes, growing out of the Revolution . 
he painted in glowing but truthful colours the miseries of tlie members 
of the family who, long e.xiled from their native land, and inscribed upon 
the list of emigrants, had no other consolation in their solitude than the 
news sent them by a beloved sister who, as if by an interposition of 
Providence, had escaped from the terrible revolutionary tornado which 
had swept aw'ay everything. 
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•'lam speakiiif; before an assembly of pliilosophers,” exclaimeil be, 
ill tltose persuasive tones that touch the heart, “ to an assembly «^f men 
who do not regard opinion as a crime, and who are true to their own 
sentiments to a tolerant and gtMicrons governnunit wliicli holds all 
doctrines good, provided they inspire an abhorrence, of rrimo and a love 
of \irliie.’‘ 

(111) 

niona])arte, having become First ('onsul, entirely changed his mode 
uf living ffe was aflable and easy of approach ; his looks serene and 
full of Irankncss. In a word, everylhing augured favt)urably for his 
rLdministratioii. Madame J'onaparte became completely necessary to 
him, and he was iriiich in the habit ol listening to her advice She had 
brought lujiiu* her tlaughler, whom she h.nd edm ated at the famous 
boarding school of Madamc' (^ampiiii Vouiig IIorten.>.e had a good 
deal of difliculty in comjncM'ing luir .iiitipathy for IJonajarte Mijwcvcm', 
by degrees, and in order to satisfy her mother, she? became' more respei'l- 
lul towards him Jos('[)hinp well knew lliai ber liiisbimd did iic^t pride 
himself much ujxm his tidelity, and that his manner with ladies was 
polite and captivating Ikit he always stocnl iii fear of the.m, and 
swoic many a tune that hcj would never let himsell be subject cd tO wbal 
he called " the jjerlidions sex " .Viul certainly lie ke})t his word, lor 
iievcT for a moment was he olf his guard against the weapons of female 
beauty, for ft;ar he should bec'cmic its slave 

(112) Fagc; 

The I'ir.st (a)nsul liad long been calculating the chances which 
foitime had for him. and preparing the min>ls of his colleagues to meet 
favourably the occasion which might jiossibly demand the establishment 
in 1 'ranee of a one-man government To remain the chief ol a triumvi- 
rate struck him as loo small a business for such a man as he. lie felt 
himself an Atlas, indeed, with boldness and strength suffieient U' suslain 
upon his shoulders the weight of a vast empire lie. had by nature an 
extreme love of domination. " I caniiiH be neutral in politics," said 
he; " such is thtj activity of my imagination that, should I once make 
the throne of France luy/eni^ 1 should, perhaps, dream m the 

end of a universal republic. Seneca was right when he said, 'Pros 
pera animos allcrunt;' but I am far from adopting the maxim of a 
certain prelate, ' One bead less and I am master of the world.’ On the 
contrary, 1 cherish that maxim of Lucan, and the more because J think 
it well-founded, ‘ Nil pudet assuctos sceptris.’ " 

(113) 242 

The infant, Don l.x)uisde Bourbon, eldest son of the Duke of I’arma, 
was called by Bonaparte to the throne of Etruria The Prince of Peace 
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was char^'fiil by the First (‘onsul of the iTench Republic to give the new 
King to understand that it was neujssary that he should take Ihe'foad 
to I'aris because the consul desired to see what ellect the presence of a 
Hiuirbon would producti in ITanci* On the entry of the I’rince and 
Frii^cess of Parma into the I'ronch lerritfiry, they were met by a French 
general, who accompanied them to l*aris with a guard of honour They 
w»*i'e lodged in the hotd of the S])anish minister, treated with the 
greatest attention, and invited to luimcroiis fetes and sj)ectacles. The\ 
remained twenty days in tin' I'rcnch capital, and then set out for 
Tuscany, escorted by annth('r Fnmch general. 'I'he evening ol their 
departure Jlonaparte said In his wife 

" Madam, one would judge, from the ardour of the Parisians to get 
a sight of a sovereign, tb;it thev were already famishing for royally All 
right ; thc^y shall have it. 1 only wanted to assure myself what would 
be the eflecl produced by the pnisence of a nourbnn in Pans, and the 
people have heeii on the point of sliouting, “Vive le Koi > ” That’s 
enough, f now understand how to ajipreciate the favour as well as the 
constancy of our Catos A repiihlic that is supported hy reeds reqnin's 
a political Hercules to sustain it ; where can he be fouml except in the 
armv^ In taking the title ot Ivmperor 1 shall put an end, at least 
ostensibly, to the increasing interest in favour of the ancient dynasty , 
overthrown hy order of Mcssuuirs the meinhers ol ilie Convention. 
The new kingdom of Ftruria that I have erected is but a coquettish 
fancy I was merely making an experiment of inv power I shall nut, 

1 assure you, maintain this mighty kingdom ot iCtruna any longer than 
is necessary to niy purposes, and in order to help me in their prompt 
execution " 

(u-t) Piip^c 

The concordat liad the effect oi putting an end to the schisms in the 
Church and throughout France, though tiiey exist at prcMuit in several 
departments : witness the discussions among theologians respecting the 
eliicacious virtue of the smit and the little (Church. At hearing them 
one might suppose that the burning rpiesiioi] had again been raised 
which decided the fate of Port J^oyal, and brought together the two 
gieat orators of the reign of Louis XfV., the mighty Possuet and the 
modest Fenelun 

(113) raj^c 2 13 - Tol’ssaint hk i ’Ouvkktlmo-. 

The early pari of a slave’s life is of no interest. Toiissaint remained 
unknown until the age of forty-five. Tiis countrymen merely inform us 
that he had a very particular affection for animals, and that he was 
endowed with wonderful patience. At the age of twenty -five, not- 
withstanding the licence that prevailed all around him, he attached 
himself to one woman, and had several children by her. whom he 
tenderly loved 
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llis conduct gained him the esteem of the ihiiHi, or dirocioi-, 

jianTed M. Bayon de Liberlas This gentleman taught him to read 
and ^^Titc Some say, however, that he obtained whatever (Mhication 
lie possessed without any assistance from others Besides learning to 
read and writi’, he made some progress in arithmetic Among ten 
thousand negroes there was not one who could boast of these aecpiire- 
ments, and the, consequence was that Toussaint was h)oke«l up to by his 
companions in slavery. He attracted the attention of M Bavon, who 
look him from the field of laljoiir and made him his j)()stillioM ('om- 
])ared with the condition of other slaves, this was one, of ilignil\ and 
]irofit Toussaint employed all the leisure lime alioidcd him by liis 
new occnpalion in improving his mind, and in acqtiiiing that knowledge 
which dill so much to improve his understnnding 'md his manners, and 
prtqKire him for the high part he was to c-ct 

Wlien tlie blacks rovolled in lyqi. Toussaint was still a slave on 
the plantation where he was horn Among the eliief conspirators 
wen* scM'ral fiicnds of his who urged him to Lake part with them. 
But, wh(‘th(-r Irom his native humanity he was shocked at thi’ blood) 
spectacle of murder, or whether bis love for hn rn.istor hindered him 
Hum rushing on inevitable doslniction, it is certain that he refused 
obstinately to take part in the first revolutionary movements llis 
mastm-, not having tied at the breaking out ol the rebellion, was in 
d.inger of falling a victim to it Indeed, his death seemeil in;!\ itahle, ; 
blit Toussaint did not in this critical moment forget the humaiu* treat- 
ment he bail received from him He resolved to save him, even at 
the risk (■! incurring the vengeanci* of his own countrymen. He made 
all the necessary iireparations for his esca])e, and having fonml moans 
to ship ott a considerable <|uantity of sugar to aid him in Ids exile, 
he si'iU him with his family to North America, taking all proper 
measures for his peisonal safet) Nor did 'roussaiiiL sloji here After 
M Bayo'i had ostahlisliod himself in Baltimore, Maryland, 'I'oussidnl 
availed himself of every occasion to attord him .some new proof of 
his gratitude. It must be confessed that even the very best treat- 
ment which a slave can receive in the West Indies riemands but little 
gratitude, but a truly noble soul does not measure its acknowledg- 
ments by the benefits it has received. Toussaint forgot that he luul 
ever been hold in bondage, and only remembered his master's Idud- 
ness in alleviating the burden of his chains i^ayon had thi' good 
iorlune to e.Kpericmce in a negro much more humanity and much 
more gratitude than are olten fouiul in the most polished ICuropeans 

Having rlisrhargcd thi.s debt oi gratitude, Toussaint no longer 
hesitated to enrol himself in the army that bad been raised by the 
blacks and which had begun to be disciplined. He joined General 
Bias.son’s corps, and was appointed his lieutenant Hiasson possessed 
great military talents, tarnished, however, by a native ferocity His 
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cruelties rendered him odious. He was degraded from his rank, and 
the command given to Toussaint. The latter displayed high qualifies, 
and in the midst of prosperity ever preserved the same humanity 
which had marked his conduct in adversity. Far from imitating the 
other chiefs, who flattered the masses in order to excite them id 
vengeance and crime, ho endeavoured, both by precept and example, 
to inspire them with a love of virtue, order and labour The fertility 
of his genius, the' solidity of his judgment, his untiring z(\il in the 
discharge of the ciimplicatcd functions of gt'neral and governor, with 
which he was charged, excited the admiration of all parties. 

The following picture of him is from one of hi.s enemies ; 

" He has a fine eye , his look is keen and piercing Scrupulously 
sober in his habits, bo follows up his plans with an ardour which 
nothing can abate Ue is a fine horseman and rides with incon 
•ceivable swiftness, ( Iten travelling fifty or sixty leagues without 
stopping, llis aides being unable to keep up with him in his rapiil 
progress over the country, he often arrives ai the end of Ins journev 
alone and unexporiod. He usually lies down in hi^ lull dress, and 
gives but a very .small part of his time to eating and sleeping.” 

Jhjt 'roiissaint's integrity was remarkable. 1 he Creifles, as well 
a.s the Knglish olficors, who had fought against him jointly, testily 
that he never violated his oath Such was the absolute confidciKe 
placed in his word, that a great number of the planters and merchants 
who had taken refuge in the (Jiiiled States retiu’ned to St. Domingo 
upon a mere promise of protection froiri him. He restored to them 
the poipcrty of which they had been despoiled, and ever aftcrwanls 
showed liimself worthy of their coiilidence 

.\s soon as Toussaint was invested with his new digmtv, the Wto- 
between the negrex’s and their old masters ceased , and the I'rench 
commissioners, who de.sired nothing so much as to get possession of 
the government of the ci^loii) , assented to the cnCranclii.scmcnt (»f the 
negroes, and assured them that they would use all the means in their 
power to maintain their freedom. But a new civil war soon broke out 
between the partisans of royalty and those of the I'rench Convention, 
and for some lime the two parties fought each other with bloody 
obstinacy. Men of all colours flew to arms, and those two parties 
(royalists and republicans) cmbr.aced both whites and blacks in nearly 
eiiual numbers Toussaint declared in favour of the royali.sts, and, 
by means of his courage and good conduct, that party soon became as 
successful and as powerful in St Domingo as it was unsuccessful and 
fallen in the mother country Such were his eminent services during 
this war, that the King of Spain, having abandoned the coalition which 
the })rincipal Powers of Kurope hail entered into against the French 
Republic, gave him the grade of general in Ids army, and decorated him 
with the ancient military order of the country 
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But Toussaint was not slow to perceive that sound policy for- 
bacRj him longer to resist the French Government. The planters and 
royalists solicited aid from England, but by no means with a view 
to the enfranchisement of the blacks. The inajorily of these men 
yearned to see the British Jlag floating at St. I')om’’:go, but much less 
as a means of re-establishing the Bourbons in Frau'’** .hr*!! thrnisolves 
on their plantations Toussaint saw himself rei.l‘u: il t i the necessity 
•of either receiving and recognising the republ- in coniinissioncrs or 
joining the English and French royalists whom uj knew to be actuated 
b) a hostility deadly to the freedom of his countryman. He did not 
hesitate a moment, but gave peace to the republicans whom he had 
vanquished, and submitted to the authority of the C'onvention. 

Though long invested with ab.soluto pouer, Toussaint was never 
accused of abusing it. If at times he atlopted vigorous l ules, it was 
because he was driven to it by the laws of war or other circumstances, 
lor he was by nature inclined to clemency Many a time, although 
fully authorised by the rulc.s ol militaiy disrijilim* to take vengeance 
upon his enemies, he displayetl towards them a gen*M‘osily worthy of the 
most cnlighleueil inonarcli in ICuropc Tlic Irilli.'vving anecdote presents 
a memorable e.\amplc of his clcinencv • 

I'our loonchmen who had plnyed the traitor to him fell inio lii.-. 
hands. They all expected a cruel death. T'oussaint loft tlieiii foi some 
(ta}s in a state of utter uncertainty as to how he should disposevd them 
.At length, on the following Sunday, lie onlered them to be taken to 
church. During the reading of that part ol the service wlikli refers 
to the forgiveness of injuries, he went with lliem to the altar, and alter 
(fndeavoiiring to impress upon them the heiiiousriess of tlunr crime, 
lie ordered them to be set at liberty, without inflicting an> other 
punishment 

With such (pialitics, it is not surprising that he was beloved by the 
negroes (who chose him as their chief) and esteemed by all Grangers 
who had nny eonnectioii with him 

Toussaint retired to a plantation which boie the iiunie of 1 Oiiver- 
ture. ]3ut the moment General I^clcrc, Bonaparte's hrothLi-m-law. 
saw the black chieftain in liis power and Irampiillily established in the 
colony, he re.solvccl to .seize him and send him to loanee as a ho^age 
Abniit the midillc of May the tngate CVcf/Zr, accompanied by the //n.h. 
a ship of 74 guns, left C-'ape Francois during the night and cast anchor 
in a small bay in the neighbourhood of (3oiiaive.s. Several boats filh^d 
with troops passed to the shore. The troops landed and immediately 
.surrounded Toussaint's house while he and his family were in bed JJe 
was fast asleep, utterly unprepared for the danger which menaced him 
Brunet, a general of brigade, anti Ferrari, l-eclerc’s aide-de-camp, 
entered his bedroom with a platoon of grenadiers, and summoned liiin 
to surrender and go with his whole family on board the frigate 
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Toiirisaint siaw at t^ncc that resistance was useless and submiUecl lu 
his fiiie, implorinf( his captors, however, to suffer his wife and chilcfren, 
more feeble than himself, lo remain in his house This was refused 
Considi.Tahle force now arrivtid from the ships, and Ijcforc the alarm 
had had time to spread, Toussaini and his whole family uerc carried 
on board the frij^alo They v\ ere then iranslerred lo the f/aus, which 
imniedialfly sailed for I’rance During the voyage, Toussaint remained 
shut up ill his cabin, the door of which was carefully ;,'Liarded, nor was 
he once allowed lo see his wife and children The vessel arrived at 
[?resl , he was pul ou shore, after a brief interview with Ins beloved 
wile and family, whom he never saw apjain He was then placed in a 
close carriage and conducted by a strong; escort ot cavalry to the 
('luiteau of Joiix. on the coniines of I'ranche-C'omte and Switzerland 
He remained imprisoned here for some lime, with only a blac Iv servant, 
who was as closely confined as himseli His wife was kept at Hresl for 
two months with her children, and afterwards sent to Ha^onne She 
wa^ neAcr heard of a^air. 

On the approach of winttn- Toussaint was Iransfentid Irom tin! 
CliAleau of Joux to Hesanc^on, where he w’as confined, like the lowc si 
criminal, in a dark, cold, damp dungeon, which miglit havi‘ l)eeii re- 
garded as his tomb. Ixl the reader picture lo himsi'lf the lioiTor oi 
such a C(‘ll to a man bom under the sunny skies ot ibe West Indies, 
where the want of air and waimth is nc\er felt, even in prison. It is 
affirmed by some who arc worthy of credit that the floor of his cell was 
under water He lingered through tliQ winter in tliis dep/huable com 
dition and died the next spring. The rrench jcmrnals announced his 
death on the 27II1 ol April, 1803 

(no) /'ifgr .M5 

In order lo please her husband, Madame Honaparte was obligeil to 
stiver the bands of fricnrlship with some of her old acquaintancc.s f)f 
this number were Mesdanios Tallien and Chat — Ken--- -. The former 
had pitiued the haughty Sultan by rejecting his Jovtj, and the latter was 
guilty of the far more heinous offence of prying into liis secrets. " k 
fear those two women,” said he to Josephine, "and that is a strong 
reason for admitting them but very seldom into your presence ” It 
was necessary to obey the. master, and thus the wife of the Consul, 
thwarted in all her attachments, deeply mortified and afflicted by these 
restraints, endeavoured as often a.s practicable lo indemnify herself at 
Malmaison for the want of society at the Tuilerics. Hut whether here 
or there, she w.as incessantly watched 

()ne day her friend, Madame Chat Ren wrote her an alTcc- 

tionate letter, which reached her through the medium oi a third person 
Sure that her husband would know all about it soon after, she said 
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to tlu' messenger who hroughl it, in a loud voiu-. "Madamr fliat-- - 

Reif- wants me to do her a favour, here is my purse Tell her 

I am glad lo be able to t)bligc her ” This was not exactly the case, 
for Jos(‘phine, on the contrary, owed her a trining sum, and had not 
yet rejuifl her. 'i'he present she sent was, of course, coldly nedved, 
and Madame Chat — Ren - -’s pride was deeply wnundctl. 'fhov 

very nearly (piarrelled about this, and |osi-phine had t(' confess ih.it 
she had not the cnura';e to resist the despotism of her husband. 

I 'or a while there w'a.'i a emdness between them, the oiu’ heim; unable 
to forgive the luimiliatioii, and the oihr'i* l>(‘lie\iiig that, with her 
exalted rank, she coiiUl (piite properly make a piest'iU under :u\y eir- 
eanislances In all this, the whole cause of dispute w.as mru'cly the 
way in which this had been given .uul aeceptod 

(ny) Puiic 2^7 

Madame Hoiifiparle was very fond (»1 chikhen, and alway.s bad 
tliem about her Slu* liked to ask them thous.ands ol little (pieslious, 
and oflcii aeeonipanieJ these by ])re‘.enls Om rmght to Ime seen 
her (jii New Year’s Day Her :i.jurtinenl wa? a perfect bazaar 
pi. uj dungs of all kinds, every variety oi swci'imeal, tasty studs, jewellery 
ancl arms of llie most polished w'orkm.'insliip were here seen iu ahun- 
dance The manufactures of Sevres, Vcrsailkis, &c , shone hen* in 
all their sjilendour. Schoolboys received from lior tokens belonging 
to their future professions. Sonv' would gel maps, some, casc.s oi 
m.'iLheiriatic.'il inslrurneiils , otl)crs, swords, pistols, iSrc. 1'he voung 
ladies woidd receive elegant combs, watches, necklaces, cSic , which 
Josephine would pn'seiU to them with tlint enchanting gr.'U'o of manner 
which ever i liaracieriscd her The children would then play about 
with drums, helmets, lusils, dolls and articles for housekeeping The 
joyous group would become ob-strejicrous with laughlei and noise, 
the mothers, who were for the most part the wives or sislt'.rs of 
generals, all went away pleased and satisiied This syslern wrcaight 
wonders. In delivering her presents, she was alwa\s earelul lo speak 
a kind woril to the receiver, which was always remembered by his 
fanjily, and scrvcsl lo unite army men more clo.sely to her husband, 
^or were the officers’ wives without their sliare in h(T collection oi 
New Year's gifts. In a word, the company left the ch.'iteau cnclianli.-d 
with their reception, and each one singularly ilatlered by the marks 
of personal favour he had received liach one appropriated to him- 
self v/hat was in reality only the fruit of an adroit policy previously 
concerted between the I'irst Consul and liis w'ife. 

( i £8) Pitge 

Switzerland had as yet remained .such as it was during the I'rench 
Directory, but the First Consul was now' anxious to give it a new form 
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of tjovernment, and twenty-four hours sufficed for the accompli shmeni 
of his ends On the Sth of August, t8oo, the executive committee of 
Switzerland signified to the legislative body that the time had come for 
them to abdicate their authority, and prescntcil to it a draft of a decree 
for the organisation of a provisional government Measures had been 
taken beforehand to ensure success io this movement 'fhe garrison 
was under arms, patrols stationed through the town, and strong detach- 
ments ol infantry and cavalry guarded the entrance to the hall of de- 
liberation. The council was intimidated into obcfliencc. A miller 
from Zurich was the only man who dared attempt any resistance ; hut 
he was soon forced to yield to numbers T’hc senate, nune courageous, 
rcfernxl the draft of decree to a committee for examination But thev 
were told to deliberate on the spot, and not to wait for a committee to 
report 'I'wenty-five memlxjrs separated themselves from their col- 
leagues, and the rest, broken and dispiritc<l, yielded to necessity, 'fhe 
public tranquillity was not disturbed for an instant by this revolution 
Thus did everybody submit to the government which llonai^arte thonghl 
fit to establish; his will was the law, so powerful were men’s hatred for 
the past and hope* for the future. France, haughty and exulting in the 
success ot her arms, secure now against the excesses of the Kevolution, 
and traiKpiil at home, enjoyed a secret pleasure at seeing her tyrants 
humhltid. and returned with joy to her cherished tastes and employ- 
ments ---iVt' wionr s' four scrvir a V histone 

(Ily) ragt 2.ty 

I'orced alliances arc subject to the vicissitudes ol war 

" That a free nation (like the descendants of William Tell), secure in 
its independence, should have resolved to maintain it, that such a 
nation shouhl be able to do so, and should still renounce the duty and 
barter away by treaty its nuiSt important right - a right whoie inviola- 
bility it had so solemnly proclaimed is a thing h; be conceived of 
by those only who h<»l(l that public virtue.s exist only in theory 
Thoufihts attnbulid to Sir Kobert Wfhou. 

(J20) fVgr 25S ■ - 

'Fhe following is the formula of the oath taken by priests, according 
to the hth article of the Concordat 

The clergy, before entering upon their functions, shall take an oath 
of fidelity to the ]'‘irsl Consul, which shall be expressed in the following 
terms . " 1 do swiiar and promise to remain submissive and faithful to 
the government established by the Constitution of the French Ke- 
pnblic. I engage, also, to hold no correspondence, to be present at no 
conversation, to form no connection, either within or without the 
republic, which may, in any manner, disturb public tranquillity, and. 
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in case I discover, in any diocese, parish or elsewhere, anything pre- 
judicial to the slate, I will immediately communicate to the iJoveni- 
ment all the information I may have," &c. 

Gonsalvi was at this time the negotiator on the part of Komc. He 
was an old friend of Cardinal Chiaramonti, who, ha\ ing become Pope, 
raised him to the purple. Lucien Honaparle Look part in the nfcgotia- 
tions as a diplomatist, although he attended to whatever seemed proper 
and ncccs.sary to give it complete succe.ss. It was necessary to call 
home the prelates, embittered by a long persecution, to reconcile them 
openly with the new political system without restoring to thorn what 
that system had taken away ; in short, to bind the ministers of a hoi) 
religion to the new (iovernment of Prance, and thus to render them 
useful allies of its authority. To this Lucicn whol'y dcv<ited himsolf, 
and succoedeil. TTis delicate attentions, hi^ polite and engaging manners, 
contrasted strongly with the iiwithhrs’ii' shown by Uonaparlc himself, 
who on these occasions was sure to make it known that, having reached 
the pinnacle of power, he was CNempt from all constraint, and from all 
those attentions which convenience and politeness re<iuire. We will 
cite an example. 

K)nc day he gave a grand dinner, several of the newly-made bishops 
and the old French clergy being among the principal guests. U was 
arranged that the I'irst ('onsul should receive them with the grcatc.st 
politeness and respect. Nothing in particular occurred at the^ablo to 
show that he had forgotten himself; but as the company was about to 
leave the room, Bonaparte, full of the idea of the part he was to act, 
hurried up to the new Archbishc’p of Tours, and, with a sort of caress- 
ing air, said to him, “Well, Monsieur de Boisgelin, did yon relish your 
dinner^" He could think of nothing miu'C hnppy for the occa.sioii 
than that (jnestion 

{t2x) Piif;c 2OO. 

The declaration of Georges Cadoudal was that Bichegru and Moreau 
had not become reconciled, and that they did not, therefore, meet ; that, 
as to himself, Georges, he denied ever ha\ing .seen Moreau in his lile 
^revioiLsly to the day they were seated together at the trial Bicliegru, 
on being asked whether lie was acfjuaintcd with Moreau, replied . 

“ Everybody knows that I am acfjiiainted with him " 

“ Why did yon conceal yourself? " 

“Because," said he, “if I had not concealed myself I should have 
been arrested on the spot. A proscribed man must conceal himself." 

“ Why did you not return to France like so many others ol your 
countrymen whose names were struck off the list of emigrants during 
the events of Fructidor ? " 

“ Many Frenchmen returned to France because they were recalled. 
I was not. I quitted Germany only because I was pursued there An 
VOL. I 25 
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attempt was made to arrest me at Baruth ; I was obliged to take refuge 
in England " 

Pichegru’s firmness made Bonaparte fearful lest he might rise up in 
the midst of the accused and make some terrible revelations respecting 
the events of the famous 13th Vend^niiaire and i8th Friiclidor, and his 
secret contrivances to obtain the supreme power. 

(122) Page 270. 

The death of the Duke d'Enghien was a political crime. Bonaparte, 
having become First Consul, aspired to the crown. To succeed, he had 
to rely upon a part of the revolutionary chiefs who surrounded him. 
He made them take part in his project. The cowards who had a 
hundred times sworn to die for the independence of their country 
sacrificed without hesiljition her interests to their own elevation. 
Without hesitation ! I am wrong. They, indeed, felt an anxiety, but it 
was for their personal safety. Several had voted Death. All had a 
hand in the crime. Hear the language of one of them to Bonaparte--- 
ab uno discc omnes : 

"Nobody doubts that liberty in France is a chimera, and that the 
present Constitution is an aberration. To repair our disasters and 
prevent new ones, we must have a supreme chief, and who deserves 
the station more than you? But who shall unveil to us }onr whole 
mind ? Who can assure us that, after having smoothed the way to the 
throne, you will not take it into your head to imitate Monk, and place 
the sceptre in the hands of the Bourbons ? That would be a fine part 
for you to act ; the sword of the Constable of France would await )ou. 
But for us, proscription would awaH us— the scaffold would claim us. 
Prove to us then, that, in aspiring to kingly power, you have no other 
wish than to preserve it ; and we, your earliest subjects, will fall at your 
feet." 

What stronger proof could Bonaparte have given them of his desire 
to grasp the crown foi himself than the assas.sination of a prince of the 
blood ^ That of the Duke d’Enghien, or some other one, was resolved 
upon : and, because he was nearest to France, he was finally selected ar^ 
the victim It was well known who w^as to take him, where he was 
taken, the general who presided over the court-martial, and the 
favoHiite who had command over the musketeers who shot him. 

Fatigued by a long and rapid journey, the Prince, on arriving at 
Vincennes, threw himself on a bed. He was asleep when he was called, 
and they told him he must come down ; he was conducted into one of 
the trenches belonging to the chateau. It was dark ; descending by 
torchlight through a subterranean way, and along clamp stairs, he 
supposed they were taking him to a dungeon. " Why not," said he, 
" shut me up in the dungeon where my grandfather (the great Conde) 
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was confined ? ” He received no answer. Arrived at the last door, he 
sa\v*a newly-duR ditch, and a band of soldiers ready to take aim at him. 
" I wish to speak to Honaparte," said he.—'' That cannot be," was the 
reply.-'-" May I not have a confessor ? ’* he asked - " It is impossible, 
at this hour." 

A handkerchief was then offered him to bandage his eyes. "No," 
.said he, " a Bourbon looks death iji the face." Jle then shouted, " 1 .ong 
live the King > " and fell. A .solilicr threw himself upon the body in 
order to carry off his watch ; the favmnile repelled him with a blow of 
the sabre across hi.s back, which broke the weapon in two, and then 
caused a heavy stone to be thrown upon the prisoner’s head, in order 
to finish him should life still linger After his e\hnmalion, this stone, 
which struck him on the top of his head, was deposited near his 
cenotaph. - M!m I) S L !)., Lan 
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